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A BIOGRAPHY—PART I. 
EARLIER YEARS. 


LANTS and flowers were the Earth’s 
first-born progeny ; they sprang 

out of her bosom and crowned her with 
verdure and beauty. The plains covered 
themselves with waving grasses, and the 
mountains with majestic forests; the 
silvery willow and the lofty poplar bent 
over the banks of rivers, and repeated 
in their trembling, murmuring leaves, 
the gentle ripple and the low purling 
of the stream. The Ocean, also, had its 


woods and its prairies in the depth of © 


its abysses; purple Algae were suspended 
in festoons from the sides of its rocks, 
and gigantic fucus rose frorg the bottom 
of the sea and danced upon the dark green 
waves. Cedars and pines, with their 
sombre pyramids, formed dark borders 
around the white fields of eternal snow 
and dazzling glaciers. Humble mosses 
and lowly lichens covered the gray gran- 
ite of the North, and offered, in the mids 
of unbroken winter, warmth and food 
the reindeer of the Laplander, whilst the 
palm tree of the South, in its lofty ma- 
jesty, defied the burning sun of the 
tropics, and gave shade and luscious fruit 
in abundance. 

So much Revelation itself has told us. 
The rest is left to that innate thirst of 
knowledge, the gratification of which is 
the highest of all earthly enjoyments. 
Still, we are not quite left to ourselves, 
for aid is promised us, even now, from on 
high. “Go into a field of flowers,” said 
the Lord to Ezra, “where no house is 
built, and there I will come and talk with 
thee.” And who has not felt the truth 
of good old Cowley’s quaint verse: 

“Tf we could open and intend our eye, 


We all, like Moses, would espy 
E’en in a bush the radiant Deity.” 
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Thus, even now, travellers tell us occa- 
sionally, a wondrous tale of barren islands 
being covered with luxuriant forests, and 
of naked rocks being clothed with rich 


-verdure. We have learned how Nature 


proceeds, even in our day, to let the grass 
grow, and the herb and the tree yielding 
fruit, on spots where before all was 
sterility, or the elements alone reigned 
supremely, 

or every now and then we hear of 
some new land, fresh from the hands of 
the Creator, and destined for ages so dis- 
tant that human knowledge cannot fore- 
see them. Laya streams that have flown 
from restless craters, begin at last to cool, 
and life takes possession of them. Thus 
in the still hot lava of Mt. Etna the In- 
dian fig is planted largely by the Sicilians, 
to render those desolate regions capable 
of cultivation. It strikes its strong, well- 
armed creepers into the fissures of the 
black, fiery mass, and soon extends roots 
into every crevice of the rock. Slowly, 
but with ever increasing force, the tender 
fragile fibre then bursts the large blocks 
asunder, and finally covers them with 
fertile soil and a luxuriant vegetation. 
At other times vast tracts of sea-bottom 
are dyked in and drained; a thousand va- 
rieties of mosses gradually fill it up, and 
form by their unceasing labor a rich vege- 
table mould for plants of larger growth. 


-Or truly new lands are suddenly seen to . 


claim a place upon our globe. An earth- 
uake shakes a continent and upheaves 
e mighty ocean, until cities crumble 
into ruins and the proud ships of man are 
ingulfed in the bottomless depths of the 
sea. But the earthquake rolls away, the 
storm itself to rest, the angry bil- 
lows subside, and the holy calm, which is 
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the habitual mood of Nature, is restored 
as if it had never been broken. Only, 
where yesterday the ocean’s mighty swell 
passed freely, there to-day an island: has 
risen from the bosom of the deep. Vast 
rocky masses suddenly raise their bare 
heads above the boiling waters and greet 
the heavens above. Such was the origin 
of Stromboli, of St. Helena, and of Tris- 
tan d’Acunha. Or the busy host of co- 
rals, after having built for a thousand 
years the high ramparts of their marvel- 
lous rings, at last rise to a level ‘with the 
surface ; they die, having done their duty 
in all the great household of Nature, and 
bequeathe to man a low, flat, circular 
island which now first beholds the sweet 
light of day, above the dark waves of the 
ocean. Then come other hosts of busy 
servants of the Almighty, to do their 
duty. A soft, silky, network of gay, 
bright colors, hides after a few days the 
nakedness ,of the rock. It is a moss of 
the simplest plants we know: nothing 
but simple cells and wondrously short- 
lived. They die and disappear, leaving 
apparently no perceptible trace behind 
them ; still, they have not lived and la- 
bored in vain. A delicate, faint tinge, 
little more, is left behind, and in that 
mere shadows of things gone by lies the 


germ of a future, mighty growth. Years . 


pass, and the shadow grows darker ; the 
spots begin to run together, and then fol- 
low countless hosts of lichens, a kind of 
humble mosses, which the great and pious 
Linnzeus touchingly called the bondslaves 
of Nature, because they are chained to 
the rock on which they grow, and, after 
death, are buried in the soil which they 
make and improve for others only. Little 
ugly, blackish-brown or pale-white bows 
as they are, but niggardly supported b 

the thin air of mountain lina, they J 
us that there are rich garments and hum- 
ble wealth and poverty among plants as 
well as among men. The lowliest and 
humblest of plants, these lichens become, 
however, the’most useful servants of Na- 
ture, which here in an equal degree as in 
the other works of the Almighty, afford 
innumerable proofs that, throughout crea- 
tion, the grandest and most complicated 
ends are obtained by the employment of 


the simplest means. These tiny, faintly’ 


colored cups live, truly aerial plants, on 
the most sterile rock, without a particle 
of. mould or soil beneath them, nourished 
alone by invisible moisture in the atmos- 
phere. Modestly choosing ‘the most ex- 

situations, they spread line by line, 
inch by inch, and push up the little urns 
whieh crown their short stems, amidst 
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rain, frost and snow. In these urns they 
treasure up their minute dustlike seeds, 
until they ripen; a small lid which has 
until then -been held back by elastic 
threads, now suddenly rises, and as from 
a miniature mortar they shoot forth little 
yellow balls, which cover the ground 
around them. And thus they work on, 
quiet, unobserved and unthanked. Dressed 
in the plainest garb of Nature, growing 
more slowly than any other plant on 
earth, they work unceasingly, until as their 
last and greatest sacrifice, they have to 
dig their own graves! For Providence 
has given them a powerful oxalic acid, 
which eats its way slowly into the rock ; 
water and other moisture is caught in the 
minute indentations, it is heated and 
frozen, until it rends the crumbling stone 
into fragments, and thus aids in forming 
a soil, Centuries often pass, and gener- 
ations after generations of these humble 
bondslaves perform their cruel duty, be- 
fore the eye can see a real change. 

Now, however, comes a faint but clear 
tinge of green. It is a mere film still, but 
visible to the naked eye, and oy 
the higher and more luxuriant forms o 
graceful mosses, mixed with fungi which 
interpose their tiny globes and miniature 
umbrellas. They come, we know not 
whence, fer the slightest crevice in the 
bare rock suffices to arrest some of the 
invisible germs which are constantly float- 
ing in the air, and affords them a home. 
They yield wothing in industry and per- 
severance to their humble predecessors ; 
hardy little laborers in the same great 
work, they seem to delight in the clouds 
and storms of a wintry season, when all 
other verdure fades. They find a home, 
and live and thrive with equal content- 
ment in the burning cinders of* volcanic 
islands, like Ascension Island, on which 
they formed the first green crust after it 
had risen from the ocean, and on the tem- 

t-beaten boulders of Norwegian gran- 
ite, which they cover with a scarlet coat- 
ing, weil known as the violet stone and 
full of rich, sweet perfume. As they 
wither and die, minute layers of soil are 
formed, one after another, until grasses 
and herbs can find a foothold: shrubs with 
their hardy roots now begin to interlace 
the loose fragments of earth and to bind 
the very stones to a more permanent 
structure. The ground grows richer and 
richer, until at last the tree springs from 
the soil, and, where once the ocean and 
the tempest alone beat on the bare ‘rock, 
there we see now the lordly monarch of 
the forest raise its lofty crown, and under 
its, rich foliage shelter bird and beast 
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from thé spray and the storm. Soon all 
is fertile meadow, tangled thicket and 
wide-spreading forest. Nor is this always 
and necessarily a slow, painful progress. 
The bold navigator Boussingault witness- 
ed once, in the south of this continent, one 
of those stupendous earthquakes which 
seem to rend the the very‘foundations of 
our globe. Mountains rose and plains 
were changed into lakes. Huge masses 
of porphyry were scattered over fertile 
fields and covered all vegetation, changing 
the bright prairie into a scene of utter 
desolation. Ten short years later the 
great captain was again on the same spot. 
But what a change! The bare wild 
masses were covered with a young luxu- 
riant grove of locusts, and a thousand cat- 
tle were grazing on the hills. 

Thus we are taught how Nature pro- 
ceeds, in our day, from the green matter 
gathering on our ponds to the giant tree of 
the forest. But if we turn to the individ- 
ual plant—how little do we as yet know 
of its simple structure! Who can solve 
the mystery that pervades its silent yet 
ever-active life? There is something in 
the very stillness of that unknown power 
which awes and subdues us, Man may 
forcibly obstruct the path of a grow- 
ing twig, but it turns quietly aside and 
moves patiently, irresistibly on, in its ap- 
pointed way. and iron—even pow- 
erful steam—they all obey him and be- 
come the crouching slaves of his intellect. 
But the life of the lowest of plants defies 
him. He may extinguish it, to be sure; 
but to make use of a living plant, he must 
obey it, study its wants and tendencies, 
and mould, in fact, his own proud will to 
the humblest grass that grows at his feet. 
Thus we have learned the biography of 
plants, a few events of which are not 
without interest even to the general ob- 
server. 

When on old walls and damp palings, 
or in glasses in which we have left soft 
water standing for several days in summer, 
we find a delicate. bright-green and al- 
most velvety coat—then we have before 
us the first beginning of all vegetation. 
What we see is a number of small round 
calls, and one of these delicate cells, a 
little globe as large as the thousandth 
part of an inch, is the beginning of every 
plant in creation. These cells are the 
living stones of which this great temple 
of Nature.is built. Each minute cell, 
moreover, is an independent plant, vege- 
tating as a living organism and having a 
life of its own. There are whole races of 
plants, like the Algae and the common 
mould forming on decaying matter, which 
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consist each only of-a single cell, although 
in varied and often most elegant forms, 
with a brilliant display. of bright color. 

The first germ of a plant; then, has al- 
ready a life—for it f works and pro- 
duces. It takes all its nutriment from 
without. How, we know not, for although 
plants have no table hanging at their 
gates with a surly No admittance; al- 
though they work. on the contrary, before 
every body’s eyes, unfortunately human 
eyes are not strong enough to discern 
the mysterious process that is going on in 
their minute chambers. Even armed with 
the most powerful microscope, we cannot 
penetrate the mystery, and know not yet 
by what incomprehensible instinct these 
diminutive cells, all unaided, pick up and 
select their food and arrange the new mate- 
rial so as to present us at last with a per- 
fect double of the graceful palm, the 
queenly Victoria or the gigantic Baobab. 
It heightens the wonder that all this 
power lies in a seed minute enough to be 
wafted invisibly by a breath of air. And 
yet it must be endowed with most subtle 
and varied gifts, so that out of the same 
food plants are enabled to:form the thou- 
sand rare substances they produce : now 
bringing forth nutritious and agreeable 
food for man, now yielding materials most 
valuable to the arts of life, and now min- 
istering to the vilest wants of degenerate 
man and arming him with deadly poison. 

But these little cells are not consumers 
only ; they live and work not for the day 
merely, but for the future also. An almost 
invisible point in the celi begins to swell 
and to increase, as it consumes first the 
colorless fluid, then the soft substance, 
and at last even the tissue of the outer 
walls of the cell, until—already at this 
early stage of vegetable life—death ensues, 
and out of death comes new life. The old 
cell dies, giving birth indeed, as a mother, 
to other cells, and thus gradually building 
up the full-grown plant. The young ones 
leave their former home, after an equall 
mysterious design, according to the mex 
tion they are hereafter to occupy in the 
structure of the plant, and the function 
they are destined to perform. 

Here is the great turning point in the 
history of vegetable life. All plants 
consist of cells of the same kind and of 
the same round or oblong form—but the 
arrangement and the subsequent shape 
of these cells differ in each variety of 
plants. The finger of the ighty 
writes on the mt walls of these 
microscopic cells as momentous words as 
those that appeared in flames on the rs 
geous walls of the Syrian palace.’ Only 
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one feature of this wonderful design is 
permanent and common to all: no cell 
produces more than two others ; of these 
only one is again productive, and dies 
after it has performed its duty. The 
other remains within, grows harder and 
thicker, until it can expand no longer ; 
the thickening substance coats the inner 
walls, tills up the interior, and thus gives 
strength and firmness to the beautiful 
structure, In some plants this develop- 
ment of new cells goes on slowly; in 
others with truly marvellous rapidity, as 
in one of the fungi, which forms two 
thousand visible cells in a single minute ! 
But the minute, delicate form would be 
but short-lived, and fall an easy prey to 
the first rude breath of air, if Nature did 
not here also instil the great lesson, that 
Union is Strength. That wondrous chem- 
ical laboratory, contained in the myste- 
rious seclusion of each cell, produces next 
a current which permeates the walls, and 
glues cell to cell, so that, hardly developed, 
it cannot move from the spot, and, though 
provided with life and strength for long 
generations, it is still, like Prometheus, 
bound for ever on the rock of the adjoin- 
ing cell. At the extremities of plants 
this glue hardens into a thick varnish ; it 
is this material which gives density and 
mechanical strength to the so-called woody 
fibres; it forms the bark of trees and 
covers the plum with a coating of wax. 
It appears like a viscid layer on the leaves 
of water-plants, which are thus made 
slippery to the touch and impermeable to 
water, or as a blue powder on our cab- 
bage, which can be wholly immersed 
without being wetted. Only here and 
there, but even in the hardest and fullest 
cells, tubes of a spiral form are left open. 
Some are mere small jail windows, im- 
ptible to the naked eye, and only 
lately discovered ; but they always meet, 
in unfailing regularity, with a similar tiny 
lookout from the neighbor, so that Nature 
evidently does not seem to approve of 
solitary confinement. Others are larger, 
and serve as air-passages; for nature, a 
good architect, knows the necessity of 
ventilation, and provides for it in® the 
humblest of lowly mosses with as much 
care as in the lofty dome of the Universe, 
In aquatic plants, moreover, these same 
tubes render them buoyant, as in one of 
the huge fucui that grow from the bottom 
of the ocean. All along the immense 
stem, which reaches from the vast deep 
up to the light of day, little vessels oc- 
cur, filled with air, and it is by these 
tiny balloons, thus continued from story 
to story, that the enormous leaves of the 
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giant plant are buoyed up and finally 
enabled to float on the surface, covering 
the waves with an immense carpet of ver- 
dure. And thus, with unerring regu- 
larity, which, in an almost endless va- 
riety of forms, stil] maintains those great 
laws of Nature that betoken the will 
of the Most High, these same cells have 
been formed, not only in the parent 
plant for its next successor, but during 
thousands of generations; and that on 
all parts of the earth, in the same way, 
the same shape! Well may we, then, with 
a distinguished German botanist, look 
upon the vegetable world as the rich altar- 
cloth in the temple of God where we wor- 
ship the beautful and the sublime, be- 
cause it is His handiwork. 

Plants live, then, and feed. Little do 
we commonly think, little do we therefore 
know of the way in which they live and 
feed. We see animals take their food 
openly and grossly, in the most con- 
spicuous and eminent part of their body ; 
they tear and swallow, ruminate or mas- 
ticate. We ourselves do something in 
that line. But delicate plants hide the 
coarse process of nutrition under ground, 
or within the close walls of each tiny 
cell. There, with wondrous art, and 
never resting day or night, summer or 
winter, they draw a few simple elements, 
mainly water, from air and soil, and by 
their own power and labor, live upon 
them not only, but draw all the material 
necessary for an almost unlimited growth, 
until the smallest seed has upreared 
gigantic masses of wood and foliage, and 
the grain of mustard has grown into a 
tree, in whose branches the fowls of 
heaven have their habitation. Each little 
microscopic cell is its own busy chemist, 
dissolving all it needs, even small particles 
of silica, in water, and changing it into 
food and new substances. The material 
we know, and the fact that it is intro- 
duced—but then we stand again at the 
threshold of that mystery with which 
Nature surrounds all first beginnings. 
The night of the cell, where this strange 
process is going on, is the same as that in 
which the grain has to be buried, in order 
to rise once more to light as a tender 
blade. We are again taught that the 
knowledge of first causes belongs to Him 
alone, who allows the eye of man to see 
final causes only, and even those, as -yet, 
merely through a glass, dimly. 

The general process of feeding, in a 
lant, as far as known, is simply this: 
he universal and indispensable nutrient 

substances, and, at the same time, that by 
means of which all the rest are conveyed 
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into it, is water. Without water there is 
no vegetation. The deserts of Arabia, 
the west coast of Bolivia, and similar re- 
gions are barren, not because they are 
rocky and sandy, but because it only 
rains there once in twelve years, and that 
not always, and they have neither dew 
nor watery deposits.—This water, with 
all the materials it may contain, is sucked 
up by the delicate fibres at the end of 
roots ; thence it rises by capillary attrac- 
tion upwards, transuding through the 
cells by apertures invisible to the highest 
microscopic power, and filling cell after 
cell. Here it mingles with the fluid which 
they already contain, produces new com- 
binations, and is then called sap. Hence 
these little cells, when searched with the 
microscope, are found to be filled with an 
almost incredible variety of good things. 
Some, it is true, contain apparently no- 
thing but a watery juice, but its virtues 
may yet be discovered ; others are little 
vials filléd with gum or sugar; in many 
plants they are found to hold just one 
drop of oil, in others sugar, to inclose 
beautiful crystals of every possible shape. 
Through these cells the sap ascends, until 
it reaches the main workshop of plants— 
the leaves. These bring it in contact 
with the air, which they in their turn 
suck in by minute openings and exhale 
again, after it has combined with parts 
of the ascended water. It is this con- 
tinued exhalation of the leaves, and ab- 
sorption by the roots, which constitutes 
the circulation, the Life of Plants. They 
produce a constant interchange between 
soil and air, and stand in direct proportion 
to each-other. This sap rises with a ra- 
pidity corresponding to the exhalation of 
the leaves. Hence, in winter, when there 
are no leaves, there is no sap ascending. 
Hence, also, in spring the earth sometimes 
opens sooner than the leaves appear; the 
sap ascends, finds no outlet, and gorges 
the tree with fluid. Man comes to its 
aid, taps the dropsical plant, and draws 
from the maple its sugar and from the 
palm its sweet wine. That part of the 
sap which is not absorbed in its way up- 
ward, and not given out to the air through 
the leaves, returns again on its mysterious 
errand, depositing here and there the ma- 
terial most needed, and hoarding up, at 
intervals, large quantities that are not 
immediately required for future wants. 
Such provisions, carefully stowed away, 
are found in the potato, which is little 
else than a magazine of nutritive matter, 
or in the sage of palm trees and the 
caoutchouc of South America. Lastly, 
that part of the material imbibed, which 
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is useless or might be injurious, for plan 
like animals, may be siesaah is eo 
out again at night in the form of manna 
or resin; and thus restores the plant 
again to health. 

All these features in the life of plants, 
however, are visible to the microscope 
only. What we see with the unarmed 
eye, is not less wonderful. The tiny seed 
once intrusted to the bosom of mother 
earth, as soon as the sunlight falls upon 
it, and its genial beams warm the light 
crust under which it is buried, begins to 
move and to change. Its starch is con- 
verted into sugar and gum, upon which 
the young plant is to feed during the first 
days of its existence. The-tiny root peeps 
forth from the husk, and by a myste- 
riously-directed power, plunges downward 
into the fertile soil, whilst the slender 
plumule pushes upwards towards the light. 
The soil cracks and heaves, and at last 
the infant vegetable being emerges fresh 
and moist into the world of air and sun- 
shine with the unfolding of its first pair 
of leaves, and with the first lighting of a 
sunbeam on their tender tissues, com- 
mences that series of incessant and as yet 
secret chemical operations, to which we 
have before alluded. And the marvel is still 
increased, when we consider how strange- 
ly alike thousands of seeds are one to 
another, how slight the difference even be- 
tween the most unlike. And yet, two such 
tiny seeds, planted in the same soil and 
living apparently on the same food, pro- 
duce the one an humble herb, the other a 
mighty tree. Well may we ask, what 
wondrous formative power resides there 
in these little cells, tending exactly in one 
direction, as though an ideal figure, grad- 
ually to be realized, floated already before 
their infant eyes ? 

The first business, then, of the young 
plant seems to be, to settle firmly down 
in the home which is to see it grow, pros- 
per and die. It sends its roots down into the 
ground, in a hundred various forms. Some- 
times it is divided into a number of slen- 
der threads, to penetrate into loose, sandy 
soil, as e. g. in the grasses, that bind the 
arid sands of the sea-coast together with 
their long, articulated roots, and thus ad 
tect the dykes of Holland agairfst the fury 
of the ocean. Others are in the form of a sin- 

le, straight and powerful taproot, to pierce 

rm, solid ground—or even in long flat 
scales, which adhere and fasten themselves 
to bare rocks. Tender, delicate fibres 
though they be, these roots possess an in- 
credible power. Even in the tall, slender 
grass they are so firmly interlaced with 
the soil, that they cannot be torn out 
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without a large mass of earth, and there- 
fore compel us to cut dr saw off the straw 
of our grain. With large trees they serve 
as gigantic anchors, chaining the mighty 
monarch to the earth by their powerful 
and wide-spreading arms, and firmly sup- 
porting it thus against the immense me- 
chanical force of wind beating above 
against the large surface presented by its 
huge branches, covered with dense foliage. 
In their downward progress they turn 
aside from no obstacle. The roots of the 
colossal chestnut-tree on Mt. Etna, under 
whose deep shade a hundred horsemen 
have easily found shelter, penetrate 
through rock and lava to the springs at the 
very foot of the-mountain. Massive blocks 
are lifted up by roots as if with irresisti- 
ble force. The beautiful trees that flour- 
ish amid the ruined temples of Central 
America, upheave huge fragments of those 
enormous structures, high into the air, 
and hold them there as if in derision. In 
fact, the latent energy and slowly accu- 
mulated force of these slender fibres in 
the process of forcing their way through 
walls and rocks of vast size, is only 
equalled by the grace of their movement 
and form; and this union of power and 
beauty, the one latent, the other obvious, 
explains, in part at least, the singular 
charm that the vegetable world exercises 
over so many. strong but susceptible 
minds. 

But roots serve not only as fastenings: 
they are, as has already been mentioned, 
the principal! avenues for the introduction 
of food into the plant. They operate by 
means of most delicate fibres at the end, 
called spongioles, endowed with so minute 
openings, that all nutriment to be taken 
in must be liquid. Nor is it the least of 
the mysteries of plant life, that these fine, 
slender roots do not absorb all that is 
presented to them in a liquid form, but 
evidently have a power of discrimination. 
They open or close. their minute apertures 
at will, admitting only fluids of a certain 
consistency, and thus select those, sub- 
stances which are best adapted to the 
~~ and welfare of the plant. The 

ner, suitable material is taken in, the 
coarser rejected. Repeated, careful expe- 
riments have proved this beyond doubt. 
A grain of wheat and a pea, raised in the 
same soil and under absolutely the same 
circumstances, draw entirely different sub- 
stances from the earth. The wheat con- 
sumes all the silica or flinty matter, that 
water can absorb, while the pea takes up 
no flint, consuming, on the other hand, 
whatever lime or calcareous matter the 
water of the soil may contain. 











Thus the roots of a plant pump wu 
nearly all the nutriment that is requi 
and at least ninety-nine per cent. of all 
the water which the plant needs, the only 
other part needed being — by the 
vapors of the atmosphere and absorbed 
through the humus. They perform this 
duty with a vigor little suspected by the 
inattentive; but if we cut a vine and fas- 
ten a bladder to the wound at the time 
when the sap is rising, it will in a short 
time be filled and finally burst; and it 
has been stated that the root of an elm- 
tree which was by accident badly wound- 
ed, poured forth, in a few hours, several 
gallons of water. 

Not all roots, however, have to perform 
this difficult and responsible task of ex- 
tracting food from the earth around them ; 
those of aquatic plants draw it directly 
from the water itself, asin our common 
duckweed, where each little leaf has its 
own tiny root, a single fibre, which 
hangs from the lower surface. In the 
mangrove, on the contrary, they form a 
kind of enormous network in the water, 
which intercepts all solid matter, that 
floats down rivers and estuaries, until the 
thus arrested and decomposing substances 
form fever-breeding swamps. When the 
flood recedes the roots are left uncovered, 
and often found filled with shellfish—a 
fact which explains the wonderful tales 
of early travellers in the Tropics, that 
there were trees found in the East and 
West Indies on whose branches oysters 
were growing. 

* Other roots have no home on land or 
water; they must ever be content to 
hang, all their lifetime, high and dry in 
the air. Some, it is true, accomplish a 
firmer settlement, late in life, as those of 
the screwpine, which grow not only at 
the foot of the tree, but for a considerable 
height from all parts of the trunk, to pro- 
tect the plant from the violent winds. 
From thence they hang down into the air 
and furnish us with a beautiful evidence 
of creative design in the structures of 
the vegetable world. They are, name- 
ly, at this stage of their growth, provided 
with a kind of cup at each extremity, 
which catches every stray drop of rain 
and dew, and thus enables them, both to. 
grow themselves and to furnish nutriment 
to the parent plant, In the course of 
time, however, they reach the surface of 
the water, and instantly these cups fall 
off, as,the roots now need such extraordi- 
nary assistance no longer. Others spend 
their lives, literally, in building castles in 
the air. Almost all the Orchids of the 
Tropics use a tree, a block of wood, or 4 
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stone, merely as.a support on which to 
settle down, and over which to spread 
their aerial roots. These, however, do 
not penetrate into the substance, and have 
no other source. of nutriment, than the 
vapor ef the damp, heated. atmgsphere, 
which constantly surrounds them, and 
thus serve the double purpose of claspers 
and feeders. Even law-defying squatters 
are found among the plants, like the mis- 
tletoe of sacred memory. It fastens upon 
some strong, healthy tree, and having no 
power of forming true roots for itself, 
it sends out branches which creep through 
crevices in the bark, into the wood, so 
that the roots of the parent stem must 
supply it with food, and the parasitical 
plant lives, in truth, upon the very life 
blood of the tree on which it has fastened 
itself. Even the stately palm is frequent- 
ly seen in the murderous embrace of a 
plant, which is emphatically called the 
Parricide tree. It commences, likes every 
thing vicious, with a small and rather 
pleasing growth on the trunk or among 
the branches, then rapidly extends its 
graceful tendrils in every direction, and 
increases in bulk and strength, until at 
last it. winds its serpent folds in deadly 
embrace around the parent tree. The 
contlict lasts sometimes for years, but the 
parricide is sure to be victorious in the 
end, and to strangle the noble palm in its 
beautiful but deadly coils. The prosper- 
ity of the Parasite thus becomes an al- 
most infallible sign of the decay of its 
victim, and a most affecting image of life 
crushed by a subtle, brute force. And yet 
it has its redeeming feature in the remark- 
able fact that these parasites never attack 
firs or evergreens, but only cover with 
their foliage those which winter deprives 
of their glory. The ivy, which often 
wraps the largest giants of the forest in 
its dark green mantle, thus appeared to 
older‘nations as the symbol of generous 
friendship, attaching itself only to the un- 
fortunate, and making its early protector, 
even after death, the pride of the forests 
in which he lives no longer,—it gives him 
new life, covering his lofty trunk and broad 
branches with festoons of eternal verdure. 
Still, wherever roots may be lodged in 
the dark, still earth, or under the restless 
waves, in the damp air of the Tropics, or 
the bark of a foreign tree—they labor 
without ceasing, night and day, summer 
and winter. For the life of plants, and the 
work of their roots, does not cease in win- 
ter as is commonly believed, and dee 
rooted trees, especially, enjoy the benefit 
of the warmth which is laid up durin 
summer, in the crust of the earth, an 
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that at the very time when their branches 
groan under a load: of snow, or stand en- 
cased with ice and fantastic glittering 
pendants. Far under ground, they con- 
tinue to work indefatigably, until the 
bright sunshine returns once more, and 
they feel that the fruit of their industry 
can again safely ascend through the dark, 
gloomy passages of the tree, to pass at 
last into the merry green leaves, and 
there to mingle with the balmy air of 
spring. For they are a hardy class of 
laborers, these roots, and neither cold nor 
ill treatment checks their activity. It is 
well known, that the common maple tree 
may be completely inverted ; its branches 
being buried under ground and its roots 
spread into the air, without being destroy- 
ed. The finest orange trees in Europe, 
in the superb collection at Dresden, were 
brought as ballast, in the shape of mere 
blocks of timber, without roots ar branch- 
es, in the hold of a German vessel, and 
found their way to Saxony. Some curious 
gardener, anxious to know what plant fur- 
nished this new wood, planted them, but 
unfortunately, mistook the upper end for 
the lower, and thus actually turned the 
poor, mutilated trees upside down. . Yet, 
in spite of all this; they have grown and 
flourished beyond all other orange trees 
on the continent. 

The next step in the life of a plant, 
after it has thus riveted itself firmly and 
for ever to its mother earth, is to send its 
stem or trunk upwards. In doing this, it 
is evidently infiuenced by a desire to 
proach the light of day. This has been 
proved by experiments as cruel as those 
that used to shock our sensibilities in the 
days of early anatorhy. Seeds have been 
so placed, that the light reflected from a 
mirror should fall upon them from below. 
and lo! the so-called natural direction of 
the growth of plants was completely 
changed ; the stem was. sent down and 
the roots grew up! When Nature, how- 
ever, is allowed to have her own way— 
which we humbly surmise to be the 
best—stems grow towards the light, to 
support the plant in its proper position 
and to raise it to the requisite height 
above ground, to enjoy air, light and 
heat. At a certain point, moreover, it 
spreads out into branches, a3 the best 
mode of presenting the largest surface, 
covered with leaves, to those necessaries 
of life. They are thus enabled to receive 
the fullest action of light and air, and the 
branches besi so arranged that 
they yield readily to the fitful impulses 
of winds, and return, by their elasticity, 
to their natural position. 
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In similar beautiful adaptation to out- 
ward circumstances, we find that the 
stem of the graceful palm tree is high 
and slender, but built up of unusually 
tough, woody fibres, so that it sways 
gently to and fro in the breeze, and yet 
resists the fiercest storms, while the lofty 
bare trunk gives free passage to every 
breath of air, and the broad flat top 
tempers the burning sun and shades the 
fruit hanging down in rich clusters. The 
solemn and imposing fir tree, on the 
other hand, branches low, but just high 
enough to let man pass beneath, and 
then drops its branches at the extremities, 
like a roof, exposing on terrace after ter- 
race, its small fruit to all aspects of the 
sun, and, in winter, letting the heavy 
snow glide down,on the smooth polished 
leaves. If the palm were a pyramid like 
the pine, it would fall before the first 
storm of the tropics ; if the pine were tall 
and shaped like a broad parasol, the snow 
and ice of the north would break it by 
their heavy weight. 

It is this part of the plant which gives 
it, in common life, its proper rank and 
name in the vegetable kingdom. When 
the stem is not woody and dies after the 
flowering season, we speak of it as an 
herb, while a shrub has already a greater 
size and a stem that branches at the base. 
The tree lifts its head high into the air, 
and divides mostly above. The stems of 
climbers and creepers are long, thin and 
winding, whilst runners crawl along the 
ground or beneath it, and produce new 
plants at their termination. 

The stem has frequently a decided ten- 
dency to grow spirally ; in creepers it is 
twisted eas the mane Ad the end, the bet- 
ter to enable them to lay hold of and to 
embrace the objects around which they 
twine. So it is in all climbing plants and 
their tendrils, which derive from this pe- 
culiar structure such strength, that they 
serve in South America to form long, 
slender, but perfectly safe bridges over 
broad rivers. Even large trees have fre- 
quently the same spiral tendency, as we 
see in many a blasted trunk in our forests, 
or when we attempt to remove the bark 
from a cherry tree, which will not tear 
straight and must be torn off in a spiral. 

In the stem, also, we see the main dif- 
ferences of the growth of various kinds 
of wood in a beautiful variety of grain 
and wavy lines. Its outside is protected by 
bark, sometimes smooth as if polished, 
in others, as in the pine, carved in huge 
square pieces ; hard and invulnerable as 
stone in the cypress, but cut and cracked 
in the elm. Most mountain trees have 
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their bark deeply furrowed with numerous 
channels, to lead the moisture of rain and 
dew down to the rocky home of their 
deep buried roots. Dark’ colored and 
soft in tropic climes, to resist the heat, it 
is white as snow in the Arctic regions, 
and in northern trees, as birches and wil- 
lows, in order to reflect what little heat 
is found in such high latitudes. The 
bark is, moreover, the last part of a plant 
that decays, and in some trees may be 
called almost indestructible. Thus Plu- 
tarch and Pliny both tell us, that when, 
four hundred years after the death of the 
great lawgiver Numa Pompilius, his grave 
was opened, the body of the king was a 
handful of dust, but the delicate bark, on 
which his laws had been written, was 
found uninjured by his side. 

Not all stems, however, are of the same 
firm, upright structure. Nature shows 
beauty not only in the forms themselves, 
but perhaps still more in their endless va- 
riety. In the cactus family they are repre- 
sented by what we commonly, though er- 
roneously, call their leaves, viz., fleshy 
expansions, tumid with watery juice, and 
clothed with a leathery cuticle, instead 
of bark. Of all cactuses, but one has 
real leaves: all others possess little more 
than miserable substitutes in the form of 
tufts of hair, thorns and spines. These 
only, as far as they go, are their true 
leaves. The stems, it is well known, dis- 
play in this same family an unusual va- 
riety of odd, outlandish-looking shapes. 
Now they rise, under the name of torch- 
thistle, in a single branchless column to 
the height of forty feet; and now they 
spread their ghastly, fleshless arms in all 
directions, like gigantic funereal cande- 
labras. he melon-cactus imitates in 
shape and bristling spines the hedgehog 
to perfection, whilst the so-called mam- 
milearia are smooth or ribbed globes of 
all sizes. Others, at last, grow longi- 
tudinally, like the long whip-like serpent 
cactus, which swings ominously from the 
trees on which it lives a parasite. Na- 
ture, however, has made them ample com- 
pensation for their uncouth appearance 
and gloomy, wretched aspect, by giving 
them a profusion of flowers of unsur- 
passed brilliancy. 

The euihodihe form of the last men- 
tioned cactus is still more strikingly pro- 
sented in the stem of the lianes of South 
America. They are almost entirely stem. 
Stretched out like the strong cordage of a 
vessel, on which tiger-cats run up and 
down with wonderful agility, or winding 
serpent-like in and out, now as cords and 
now like flat straps, they extend frequent- 
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ly more than a hundred feet, without 
leaves and without branches. In the pri- 
meval forests of the tropics they may be 
seen hanging from tree to tree, often as- 
cending one, circling it until they choke 
his life’s blood in him—then wantonly 
leaping over to another—next falling in 
graceful festoons and then climbing up 
again to the topmost summit of a palm, 
where, at last, they wave perhaps their 
bunch of splendid flowers in the highest, 
purest air. Repulsive in themselves, these 
lianes also grow beautiful by the con- 
trast they present with the sturdy monarch 
of the forest, around which they twine, a 
contrast which yet, as every thing in na- 
ture, produces harmony. How different 
are these stems again from the beautiful 
structure of the various grasses. Here a 
slender column rises, sometimes to the 
height of a few inches only, as in our 
common mountain grasses, and then again, 
in the bamboo, to a towering height, wav- 
ing their wide-spread tops in the evening 
breeze, or growing like the gigantic grasses 
on the banks of the Orinoco, to a height 
of more than thirty feet, where they have 
joints that measure over eighteen feet 
from knot to knot, and serve the Indians 
of that country as blowpipes, with which 
they kill even large animals. And yet 
the delicate graceful tissue of all these 
grasses resists by their wondrous struc- 
turg the storm that would break columns 
of granite, of the same height and thick- 
ness! Nature knows full well that a 
slender, hollow tube, with well strength- 
ened walls, the most solid parts being 
placed outside, is the best form to give 
firmness and solidity to such structures. 
Hence it is that these delicate walls are 
hardened by a copious deposition of ye 
so that e. g. a kind of rattan has soli 

lumps of it in joints and hollows, and 
will readily strike fire, with steel; and the 
so-called Dutch rush, a horsetail moss, is 
largely imported from Holland for its use- 
fulness in polishing furniture and pewter 
utensils. The grass which grows on less 
than half an acre of land is said to con- 
tain flint enough to produce, when mixed 
with sand and by the aid of the blow- 
pipe, a glass-bead of considerable size ; 
and after a number of haystacks, set u 

by the river side, had once been struc 

by lightning and burned, large lumps of 
glass were found in their place. Won- 
drous indeed are the works of the Al- 
mighty, and well can we understand the 
deep pathos with which Galileo, when 
questioned as to his belief in a Supreme 
Being, pointed at a straw on the floor of 
his dungeon and said: “From the struc- 
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ture of that little tube alone would I infer 
with certainty the existence of a wise 
Creator !”” 

Other stems grow under ground, like 
our bulbs, whose scales.are the real leaves 
of the plants, where they alone, well pro- 
tected from cold and tempest, live through 
the dreary winter season. Or they are 
hid by the water in which they live, and 
then frequently reach an almost incredible 
Jength. Some marine Algae have been 
found more than fifteen hundred feet 
long; they branch off as they approach 
the surface, until they form a Looting 
mass of foliage, hundreds of yards square. 
These stems resemble cords in every 
variety of form and twist, and are used 
by the natives of the north-west coast, 
where they are most frequently found, 
as fishing lines—while others of the same 
kind are dried to serve as siphons, or are 
formed by the natives into. trumpets, 
with which they collect their roving cat- 
tle at nightfall. The most remarkable 
stem, however, of all more common plants, 
is probably that of the Valisneria, an 
aquatic plant which grows at the bottom 
of rivers. It consists of long, elastic 
cords, twisted like a corkscrew, and sends 
some branches up to the surface, while 
others remain below and are completely 
submerged. When the flowering season 
approaches, the plant shows an instinct 
so closely approaching conscious action as 
to startle the careful observer. Some 
flowers also are produced below, where 
they cannot exhibit the beauty of their 
frail blossoms ; these begin to stretch and 
to twist, as if they longed for the bright 
sunshine above, and at last they ‘succeed 
in breaking loose from their dark, gloomy 
home. In an instant, they rise to the 
surface, being lighter than water, expand 
there under the benign influence of light 
and air, and mingle their dust with other 
flowers, which are already floating there. 
This “high” life continues until the seeds 
are beginning to ripen, when the elastic 
stems contract once more, and, with like 
wonderful instinct, carry the seed vessels 
down and bury them in the watery bed 
of the stream, where alone they can hope 
to find all the requisites for their future 
growth and welfare. : 

The stems or trunks, finally, indicate 
in all long-lived plants the age with un- 
erring accuracy. Their growth being 
limited only by external causes, the years 
of trees are seen in their size, and this 
union of age with the manifestation of 
constantly renewed vigor, is a charm pe- 
culiar to the Life of Plants. Animals, 
however curious, beautiful or imposing, 
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have still a limited size and figure—plants 
alone grow without limit, and bring forth 
new roots and new branches as long as 
they live. This gives to very ancient 
trees, especially, a monumental character, 
and has ever-inspired nations with a kind 
of instinctive reverence, which from the 
days of antiquity to our own has often 
degenerated into downright worship. Who 
has not heard of the oaks of Mamre and 
the pilgrimages made to them from the 
time of Abraham to that of Constantine— 
or of the far-famed cedars of Lebanon, 
which have always been distinguished as 
objects of re and veneration, so that 
no threat of Sennacherib was more dread- 
ed, than that he would level them to the 
— ? Herodotus dwells with de- 
ighted sympathy on the marks’ of 
respect with which Xerxes loaded the 
famous plane tree of Lydia, while he 


decked it with gold ornaments and in--. 


trusted it to the care of one of his ten thou- 
sand “Immortals.” As forest trees in- 
crease by coatings from without, the 
growth of each year forming a ring round 
the centre of the stem, the number of 
years is usually ascertained—since the 


well-known author Michel Montaigne first - 


started this theory—by counting the con- 
centric rings. Care must, however, be 
had not to forget, that some trees begin 
to form these only after several years’ 
growth, and that, whilst northern trees 
shed their leaves but once a year, and 
therefore add but one ring during that 
time, those of the Tropics change their 
foliage twice or thrice a year, and form as 
many rings. This renders the age of 
such trees, as were heretofore considered 
the oldest, somewhat doubtful ; still there 
are some remarkable cases of longevity 
well authenticated. Humboldt measured 
a gigantic dragon tree near the peak of 
‘Teneriffe, and found it possessed of the 
same colossal size, forty-eight feet round, 
which had amazed the French adven- 
turers, who discovered that beautiful 
island more than three centuries ago— 
and yet it still flourished in perpetual 
youth, bearing blossoms and fruit with 
undiminished vigor! Some yew trees of 
England, and one or two oaks, claim an 
age of from one thousand four hundred to 
three thousand years, and would, if their 
claims were substantiated, be the aldest 
trees: in Europe—but a famous Baobab 
on the banks of the Senegal is believed to 
be more than six thousand years old, in 
which case its seed might have vegetated 
before the foot of man trod the earth! 
Its only rival is a cypress tree in the gar- 
den of Chapultepec, which Humboldt con- 
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siders still older ; it had already reached 
a great age in the days of Montezuma. A 
curious old age is that of a rose-bush which 
grows in the crypt of the cathedral of 
Hildesheim, in Germany; it was there 
planted by the first founder of the church, 
and is expressly mentioned in the MS. 
in which his donation and the building 
itself is described; it also flourishes 
still, and bears as fragrant roses in these 
years of change and revolution, as eight 
hundred years ago, when Germany was 
one and great ! 

Most plants are accustomed—we hope 
not for their sins—to cover themselves 
like our first parents with leaves, and it 
is well established now, that the plant, 
properly speaking, consists only of stem 
and leaves—all other parts, like buds, 
flowers and fruits, being only modified 
forms of leaves. These are mostly green, 
and the depth of their color is an indica- 
tion of the healthfulness of their action. 
But there are a hundred shades, and 
the color invariably contrasts most beau- 
tifully' with the background, on which 
the plants appear. The humble moss 
shines with its brilliant emerald green on 
the dark sides of rocks, whilst mushrooms 
display their gorgeous scarlet and orange 
between the sombre rugged roots of the 
trees, under whose shadow they love to 
dwell. The glossy color of the ivy looks 
all the more cheerful by the gray hark 
or crumbling ruins, which it hides With 
the folds of its warm mantle, and vies 
with the carpet of verdure that vines 
spread over old turrets or the fallen 
trunks of ancient trees, whilst in Fall they 
reflect permanently the gold and purple 
of the settingsun. But, here also, beauty 
is not given to all with the same lavish 
hand. Whilst the queenly Victoria floats 
its richly-tinted leaves in gorgeous beauty 
on the dark mirror of calm, shady lakes, 
the poor lichens of the north shiver in 
their scanty coat: gray and withered in 
the shade, they ial, hen lighted up for 


a brief noonday time, like gigantic snow- 
crystals, and cause a chilly shudder. In 


Australia, where all extremes meet, from 
the bird-fashioned quadruped to the mil- 
lionaire convict, the leaves of trees and 
bushes have a leathery look and are odd- 
ly twisted, turning their edges up and 
y Ang instead of standing horizontally as 
with us. They afford no shade, and are 
covered with a white, resinous powder, 
which gives them a most dismal and pal- 
lid appearance. Yet—whatever form 
leaves may assume—their wonderful 
adaptation to their great duty strikes us 
in all plants alike. The immense extent 
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of surface, which they present. to light 
and heat, the thinness and delicacy of 
their structure, the microscopic beauty 
of their minute apertures, their power of 
breathing in and out—all answer admira- 
bly the great purpose of exposing the 
crude sap, that rises from the root, to the 
air and the sun, to be by them digested 
into, highly nutritious food. 

All leaves change their color in autumn, 
when a sevullor heniioa! change goes on 
in their substance, and takes the bright, 
fresh green from them, to leave them in 
sad-colored livery, or to clothe them, as a 

rting gift, in the brilliant drapery of an 

ndian summer. It is then that, espe- 
cially in American woods, a combination 
of hues is produced which no painter can 
hope to imitate, when the maple burns 
itself away, and “all the leaves sparkle in 
dazzling splendor with downy gold colors 
dipped in heaven.”—Not a less variety 
may be perceived in the shape of leaves. 
Needle-shaped in northern evergreens, 
they are there gathered like.tiny brushes 
to collect at every point whatever heat 
and moisture may surround them. Plants 
growing in arid places or high mountains 
have leaves shaped like cups, with broad 
channels to conduct the precious fluid to 
their roots. In trees bearing cones they 
are dry, pointed and narrow; they sel- 
dom rustle, being silent; but, as a com- 
pensation, they are ever green. Their 
high polish enables them to reflect what 
little heat they can gather in northern 
lands, whilst the light may still pass be- 
tween them withgase. On catkin-bearing 
treés they are broad and tender, so that 
the gentlest wind gives them motion and 
sound, a charm wholly wanting in ever- 
greens; but their time is short, and they 
perish after a season! As we approach 
the Equator, we find leaves without po- 
lish, so as to reflect no heat, placed hori- 
zontally to’ form a shading roof. They 
grow broader and larger, with every degree, 
until the cocoa-palm has them more than 
one foot square, and a single leaf of the 
tallipot-palm of Ceylon can cover a whole 
family. Those of the waxy palm of 
South America are, moreever, so imper- 
meable to moisture, that they are used as 


coverings for houses, and have been known. 


to stand all the vicissitudes of the weather 
for more than twenty years, without being 
renewed. They thus form a screen b 

day, a tent by night, and become emi- 
nently useful in a land which is half the 
year burnt by a a sun, and the 
other half completely under water. In 
like manner will leaves change according 
to the wants of the tree, whose ornament 
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and best servants they are at the same 
time. The oak of our mountains has 
thick, broad leaves—that of the sea-shore, 
which we call willow and live oak, is 
satisfied with thin narrow leaves. The 
honeysuckle changes them at will into 
tendrils, the pea into hands with three or 
five fingers, with which to grasp its sup- 
port, this only when it has reached a cer- 
tain height, and needs the latter; the 
passion flower converts them into a cork- 


‘screw, whilst the common nasturtium is 


content with a simple hook at the end of 
the leaf. Their arrangement also around 
stem and branches is not left to accident : 
a distinguished mathematician of our 
Cambridge once astonished a large and 
learned audience not a little, when he 
informed them that. plants knew mathe- 
matics, and arranged their leaves accord- 
ing to fixed rules. A spiral line drawn 
from the base of one leaf, around’ the 
stem, to that of another, shows regular 
intervals between them, which vary. in 
different plants, but are in each carefully 
and strictly observed. 

The great purpose of life in leaves: is 
to carry on their most active and im- 
portant vital function—their respiration. 
They are the lungs of plants, not con- 
densed, as in man, in one organ, but 
scattered independently in countless num- 
bers over the branches. For the purpose 
of breathing they are endowed with in- 
numerable and often invisible little. open- 
ings, commonly on both sides—in aquatic 
plants, however, whose leaves float on the 
surface of the water, only on the upper 
side. In the cactus tribe they are al- 
most wholly wanting, hence the latter are 
so succulent, because they retain all the 
fluid that their roots have sucked up, and 
exhale nothing. Their activity is; of 
course, a twofold one, as they both take 
in and give out, without ceasing. They 
inhale atmospheric air, appropriate its 
carbon for the formation of their jui 
and return the separated and dise 
oxygen in the form of gas. This process, 
however, can only go on during daytime, 
as light is indispensable—and is perform- 
ed by all the green parts of a plant 
alike. It is this incessant labor, which 
makes plants not only an ornament of 
our earth and a food for man and cattle, 
but renders them so eminently useful in 
the great household of Nature. They 
me ~ saan that man cannot 

reathe, and furnish, in return, the oxy 
without which Seo exist thes vis- 
tually, by their industry, rendering the 
atmosphere fit for the support of. Animal 
Life. Besides the exhalation of oxygen, 
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the leaves also evaporate nearly two- 
thirds of the water which the roots have 
imbibed, and sent up to them through the 
interior of the plant. The moment, how- 
ever, this now perfectly pure water is ex- 
haled, it is dissolved in the air and be- 
comes invisible to the eye. 

Another duty, which the leaves of 
plants perform with still greater energy, 
is the drawing of water from the atmos- 
phere. They drink it in, from the first 
moment of their short life, to the last day, 
by all possible means and contrivances. 
The young leaves, as yet wholly or in 
part rolled up, are but so many cups or 
spoons, turned to heaven to gather all the 


moisture they can hold. As the young . 


plants grow, they unfold leaf after leaf, 
and all perform the same duty with the 
same eagerness. From the cedar of Leba- 
non down to the bashful violet, each plant 
holds forth its gigantic mass of foliage or 
its tiny goblet, to have its share of the 
precious moisture. All are greedy con- 
sumers of water, and know how to ob- 
tain it, by some peculiar, as yet unknown 
process, even in such regions of the Trop- 
ics, where for half the year no cloud 
darkens the ever-serene sky, and where 
not even dew is given to refresh the pant- 
ing vegetation. Their power, in this re- 
spect, is as great as it is mysterious. The 
most succulent plants of the Tropics cling 
to the faces of barren cliffs, or rise from 
dry, dust-like sand. It is true, their 
leaves contain both caoutchouc and wax, 
and are covered with a thin layer of these 
substances, as with a water-proof cloak, 
to prevent evaporation under a burning 
sun. Some plants, however, support 
themselves not only, but actually increase 
in weight when suspended in the air, and 
unconnected with any soil, as the common 
houseleak and the aloe. The so-called 
air-plant, perhaps the most remarkable 
of the whole vegetable kingdom, is but a 
single leaf, without stem or root, and yet 
it is able to maintain life, to grow and to 
blossom, if only hung up in a warm and 
damp atmosphere, though it be not even 
in contact with any other substance. It 
puts out buds, these become leaves, drop 
tiny roots into the air, and soon exist as 
independent plants. 

And here again we cannot help observ- 
ing, how quietly the work of Nature is 
going on, unsuspected and unheeded by 
us. The innumerable leaves of our forest 
and arbor trees form a vast summer 
laboratory, in which the great work of 
plants is incessantly continued, and which 
contributes, to an incalculable extent, to 
the support and the health of all animal 
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existence. They afford us thus another 
of the thousand proofs of creative design, 
which we may, at a glance, obtain from the 
vegetable world. They labor and work 
for themselves apparently all the while, 
but render the earth and all life there- 
on invaluable serviee. Even when they 
greedily draw up all moisture by roots 
or leaves, they become our benefactors. 
The despised mosses hold up their little 
cups to drink in. the waters of heaven, 
and make most ample return for its 
bounty. They clothe the steep sides of 
lofty hills and mountain ranges, and their 
densely-crowded delicate leaflets attract 
and condense the watery vapors constant- 
ly floating in the air, and thus become 
the living fountains of many a proud 
stream. The tall trees of the forest draw 
down the rain-filled cloud, as the light- 
ning-rod invites the thunder cleud, and 
the moisture so distilled is condensed into 
little streamlets which trickle down from 
twig and bough, even when the ground is 
dry and dusty. This gives fertility also 
to adjoining fields. The heavy, damp 
air, gathered by the woods, sinks down 
as fog or mist when the still cool evening 
comes, and rich dew pearis in the morn- 
ing on the meadows and refreshes the 
fields. Trees thus affect materially the 
climate and general character of countries. 
Thickly-wooded regions, like our own con- 
tinent, are colder and more humid than 
cultivated or broad treeless savannahs ; 
they abound in rain and fertile dew ; -and 
to cut down our trees is seriously to im- 
pair the supply furnished by them to 
springs and rivers. Some lands wotld 
not be habitable but for trees. In one of 
the Canaries neither springs nor rivers 
are found ; but there grows a large, tall 
tree, called with veneration the Saint, in 
some of the deep recesses of the moun- 
tains. It keeps -its lofty head all night 
long wrapped up in mist and clouds, from 
which it dispenses its timely, never-ceas- 
ing moisture in little rivulets, running 
merrily down from the leaves. Small 
reservoirs are built for the purpose of 
catching the precious gift, and thus alone 
the island is made a fit dwelling-plaee for 
man. 

Humbler plants store up water in 
smaller quantities, but not the less pure or 
welcome. The melon cactuses have been 
called the vegetable fountains of the 
desert, because they conceal under their 
hideous prickly envelope, covered with 
dry lichens, an ample supply of watery 
pith. The great Humboldt tells us 
graphically, how, in the dry season, when 
all life has fled from the pampas, and 
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even snakes lie buried in the dried-up 
mud, the wild mule, perishing with thirst, 
gallops up to the ill-shapen plants, strikes 
with its hoofs at the powerful prickles, 
until it has made an opening, und then 
warily approaches with long protruding 
lips, to drink the well-defended, cool and 
refreshing juice. Brazil, also, has a plant— 
the Rainy one, it is called—which is re- 
markable for a constant flow of water from 
the points of its leaves, which falls upon the 
parched ground like a gentle shower of 
rain-drops.. Quite a number of plants, it 
is well known, have regular pitchers, in 
which they accumulate moisture—some 
from within, and others by holding them 
open in rain or damp weather and closing 
a curiously-fashioned lid, when they are 
filled. Such are the side-saddle flower 
of our own country, with leaves like 
pitchers, covered with a top, half full of 
water ; the monkey-cup of South Ameri- 
ca, to which it was once believed the mon- 
keys resorted to quench their thirst, and 
the distilling nepenthe, which holds up 
its capacious and elegantly-formed pitch- 
ers, full of a cool, colorless water, in the 
burning sands of the desert. A few trees 
change the nature of the- fluid, and one, 
the cow-tree, is even good enoush to sat- 
isfy hunger as well as thirst. It yieldsa 
rich, bland and oily juice, closely resem- 
bling milk, and that in sufficient abun- 
dance to refresh and to satisfy the hun- 
ger of several persons. But if the leaves 
of plants are so industriously and inces- 
santly at work, it must not be forgotten, 
that some go regularly to rest, and sleep 
so profoundly that in a clover-field not a 
leaf opens until after sunrise, and others 
in South America are universally known 
as the “sleepers.” Most mimosas fold 
up their delicate, feathery leaves, as night 
approaches, and when the sun rises once 
more, the little sleeping ones unfold again, 
slowly, and, as it were, reluctant, like 
some of us, to begin their work anew. It 
has even been observed; that these so- 
called sensitive plants, when wounded or 
otherwise suffering, cannot sleep, but keep 
their leaves open and erect all night long, 
until they perish. Other plants close 
their leaves during the day, and awake 
from their slumbers at night, while a few 
even droop and clasp the stem, as if seek- 
ing support in its strength, whenever 
the sky is overcast and a storm is threat- 
ening. 

This peculiar faculty of sleep, stands in 
immediate connection with the general 
power of certain leaves to move, either 
upon coming in contact with other bodies, 
or, apparently, in spontaneous motion. 
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All the above-mentioned mimosas fold up 
their leaves, when merely touched; first 
one little leaflet will be closed,then another, 
until the whole leaf proper, with its déli- 
cate footstalk, droops down and clasps the 
stem of the parent. If the plant be very 
irritable—and nervousness is here found 
to be in proportion to good health—the 
other leaves will follow the example, until 
the whole little plant plays, to use a Vir- 
ginia phrase, “ possum,” and looks, for all 
the world, as if it were asleep. The oxalis 
of this continent requires several succes- 
sive strokes to produce the same effect, 
and the robinia, our locust, which sleeps 
at night, must be violently shaken. The 
common wild lettuce, also, stiows a great 
irritability, and, curiously enough, only 
when the plant is in flower. Upon being 
touched, the leaves contract beneath, and 
force out, above, a milky juice, with which 
they soon become covered. 

The so-called spontaneous movements 
of leaves and other parts of plants arise 
mostly, though not always, from their gen- 
eral tendency to turn towards the light. 
Little is as yet known with accuracy of 
this interesting feature in the life of 
plants. A great number of leaves, how- 
ever, alter their position by night and by 
day. Some make a half, some a quarter 
revolution, and then turn their points 
downward. Others again fold up, in 
regular order, the youngest leaf first, as 
if it required most rest, whilst the oldest 
are apt to do entirely without it. In 
other plants it is the state of the atmos- 
phere, which determines such movements 
—the beards of the geranium and the wild 
oat, curl up in dry weather, and straighten 
again in damp days—other plants do the 
contrary. The hygrometrica of South 
America closes the leaflets of its finely 
pinnated foliage long before the clouds rise, 
and thus foretells the impending change 
of the weather, and the plant, known among 
us as the fly-trap, is called in its home on 
the warm plains on the banks of the 
Senegal, the good-morning flower, be- 
cause at that season of the day it grace- 
fulfy bends over and lowers to the passer- 
by. On the banks of the Ganges, how- 
ever, exists a vegetable form, so quick of 
life as to resemble some of the minor ani- 
mals in its motion. The leaflets of this 
singular plant are in perpetual motion: 
one leaflet will rise bya succession of 
little starts and then fall in like manner; 
while one rises, another droops, and thus 
the motion continues and extends over the 
whole foliage. Nor does it cease at night ; 
in fact it is said to be more vigorous even 
in the shade, and in the still, hot hours of 
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an Indian summer-night the plant is full 
of lifeand incessant motion. Not less sin- 
gular is the action—for it is more than mo- 
tion—of plants, like Venus’s fly-trap and 
others. The flowers are covered with 
sweet honey, and thus allure many an 
unfortunate insect, which has no sooner 
touched the sweet store, than the plant 
moves either the long stiff hairs, which 
grow along the middle nerve, or closes 
its crown of gorgeously colored leaves 
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above, and thus seizes upon the unlucky 
robber. We can speak no longer of 
sweet innocent flowers—for so fond are 
these blood-thirsty plants of their favorite 
delicacies, that they will not thrive in 
green-houses from which insects are ex- 
cluded, and gardeners have been compelled 
to supply them, strange as it may sound, 
literally with animal food, to see them 
thrive and blossom as in their native 
home! 





THE GARDEN 


WALK. 


I SAUNTERED down the garden walk, 

Where she beneath the trees was sitting, 
The faint May shadows round her flitting, 

As some leaf moved upon its stalk. ‘ 


The apple blossoms, falling slow, 
Had nestled mid her sunny tresses, 
Till it seemed wondrous such caresses 
Did never melt such seeming snow. 


She read a book upon her knee, 


I knew *twas mine. 


One white hand listless 


Drooped o’er the page with grace resistless, 
As she had died to all save me! 


About her fell, half gold, half gray, 
Shadow and sun, through young, leaves sifted, 
While she, with delicate head unlifted, 
Seemed some unblossomed bud of May. 


The very birds themselves were dumb, 
And through the foliage peeped in wonder, 
At that fair student shape that under 

In search of quietude had come. 


I stepped upon the soundless moss 
And crept behind with muffled breathing, 
My fingers o’er her eyelids wreathing, 
And valing all her sight across. 


“ Wilt have him, who behind thee stands ?” 
I cried, half laughfng, to the maiden ; 
And she, in voice with music laden, 

Cried, “ Take, oh! take away thy hands! 


“T do not blush to speak my soul, 

Nor need a veil before my Y tatabes. 

I love you best of all God’s creatures, 
And feel no shame to tell the whole.” 


And then she nestled to m 


side 


And told me all her soul had coffered ; 
The sun fell round us as I offered 
My heart, and she with hers replied. 
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COSAS DE ESPANA. 


(Continued from page 493.) 


Vil. 
THE RAMBLA AND THE MURALLA DE TIERRA. 


J cere is the city of promenades. 
Let all amateurs of the walk go there, 
and they will find opportunities for their 
favorite amusement unsurpassed by those 
of any town in Europe. First is the imita- 
ble Rambla. Here are the principal hotels, 
the theatres, the cafés, the post-office, the 
college, the library, the clubs, the reading 
rooms, the fruit and flower markets ; and 
here at different hours of the day, or in 
different parts of the walk, are to be met 
all classes and conditions of men, from 
hidalgos to gypsies, from Dulcineas to 
ragazzas. [ven the day-laborers who 
take up their stand at certain points in 
the spacious avenue, add to its pictu- 
resqueness. Of these none are more 
noticeable than the whitewashers, a 
group of whom may be seen at almost 
any hour at their particular rendezvous ; 
and whose long brushes rise in the air al- 
most high enough to remind one of the 
masts in the great square of Venice. But 
picturesque as they are at a distance, on 
coming near enough to inspect their per- 
sons, one is tempted to suggest to them 
that they would do a very sensible thing 
if they would set to and whitewash one 
another. Yet whatever may be the con- 
dition of their persons, their dress is 
always of the gayest. A whitewasher’s 
gambote, in which during the winter 
months he stands wrapped like a Roman 
in his toga, is bright with more colors— 
the red predominating—than ever was 
Joseph’s. A cloak by day, it is a blan- 
ket at night. It is wardrobe and bed- 
furniture ; mat and umbrella. He makes 
as much show with it as a peacock with 
his tail. And well may he be proud of 
it, for this and his brush constitute well 
nigh his earthly all. This winter cloak 
is worn by all the lower classes; and 
though used for all sorts of purposes, it 
must be acknowledged, to the credit of 
the wearers, that it generally has a clean 
look. The colors seem too bright to be 
susceptible of tarnish. Add to this uni- 
versal garment a pair of breeches, which 
may be plush—a pair of leggings, which 
may be leathern—white hempen sandals 
—and: a brilliant kerchief twisted gayly 
around the brows—and you have before 
ou that coxcomb of day-laborers, the 
lonese. 

But he has a rival in the Catalan peas- 
ant, who comes in from the country. This 


fellow is all velvet. He is nothing if not 
tag and tassel. And yet he might better 
be described as a walking pair of trousers. 
These come fully up.to his armpits, redu- 
cing the length of his suspender to a 
span; and they descend to his feet with 
such ample folds that, if inflated with 
gas, they would bear aloft the wearg: as 
in a double balloon. His feet are in san- 
dals; his breast is covered with a short, 
richly wrought vest ; a braided and but- 
toned jacket is thrown jauntily over his left 
shoulder ; and a long woollen gorro, red 
as heart’s blood, or purple as the dye 
of Tyre, either hangs down over one 
-~, or is folded regally up of the fore- 


But more than by the red gambote of 
the hireling, or the dark velvets of the 
mountaineer, will the stranger’s eye be 
attracted by the gay molados of the peas- 
anf girls, and the unadorned heads of the 
town ragazzas. He will not fall in love 
indeed with either of them—for they are 
just a hairbreadth too tall. To tell the 
truth, they border on the strapping. Not 
fitted to excite the passion of love in any 
but vulgar breasts, they are made to give 
suck to a half-gigantic race of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Still, if you 
look sharply enough, you will not fail of 
finding, here and there, a ragazza sufli- 
ciently picola to please your fancy, and 
to make the promenade graceful. Unlike 
the maid of softer Andalusia, the Catalo- 
nian does not deck her hair with flowers. 
It is itself its only ornament. Black, 
glossy, abundant, it needs no other adorn- 
ing. She wears her head uncovered by 
a.veil. No mantilla graces her shoulders. 
Her robe is a simple calico. Only the 
large mane § Moorish ear-rings of amethyst 
or emerald set off her natural beauty, and 
prove her not destitute of the vanity of a 
woman. You are half pleased. And, at 
last, when you observe, how well she 
walks—how. easily and modestly she car- 
ries herself; when you get a chance of 
seeing how well her shoe fits, and how 
neatly her hand is gloved, you hesitate no 
longer. Buying the neatest bouquet at 
hand, you despatch the first errand boy 
you meet with after the fair promenader, 
to present with your offering of flowers 
the humble and respectful compliments 
ofan Estrangero. Of course, the thing 
is utterly absurd—or would be out of 
Spain; but you don’t think twice of it, 
and go on your way as if nothing had 
happened. 
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But let us pass the gate and leave the 
town behind. As we cross by the draw- 
bridge beyond moat and mound, we find 
ourselves on the promenade of the Muralla 
de tierra—a broad belt of green lying be- 
tween the walls and the open country. 
This is thrown like a scarf around the 
city, encircling it on all sides, excepting 
that which looks to the sea. It makes a 
spacious promenade for both pedestrians 
and equestrians ; while outside of it runs 
a road for carriages. 

It is a winter morning; but the sun 
shines warmly out of a cloudless sky upon 
a greensward decked with daisies, and 
upon broad fields of waving wheat be- 
yond. As we wind up the hill to the 
overhanging fortress of Monjuich, how fair 
the scene! Below us in the near distance 
the limestone-built town reflects the yel- 
low sunlight. On one side it is washed 
by the blue Mediterranean, and on the 
other it is skirted by the green fields of 
the country. In the harbor rides at 
anchor a small fleet of vessels. In the 
offing are seen a goodly number of sails 
bearing in for the port; a government 
steamer is running up the coast to look 
for smugglers; and the fishing boats 
which ,went off at day-break are already 
bringing in their freights for the hour of 
dinner. If turning from the pleasant sight 
of the sea, we look along the winding 
shore, we see it thickly settled with bright 
colored towns and villages. Hamlets 
innumerable and cits’ boxes hang suspen- 
ded half-way up the sides of the moun- 
tains, which here run parallel with the 
shore. And over the tops of the more 
distant ranges behind, hangs the white 
fringe of that mantle of snows which now 
overspreads the North. 

Retracing our footsteps, we meet gen- 
tlemen prancing on Andalusian horses 
over the green; we see companies of sol- 
diers, both foot and horse, exercising on 
the broad parade grounds; we hear the 
roll of practising drummers; and if we 
stop on our way too near the ramparts, 
we are ordered to move on by, the sentinel 
stationed on the inner wall. Crowds of 
idlers are attracted outside the walls to 
see the drill and listen to the music. Beg- 
gars, leaving their trade in town, come 
here to change the scene, and bask like 
vermin in the sunshine. Unemployed la- 
borers come out to make a holiday by 
sitting about in squads on the grass, or 
lying asleep on the sunny banks. And 
so gay and picturesque is the costume of 
the lower classes, so graceful and easy 
are their attitudes, that wherever as many 
as three of them either sit or stand toge- 
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ther, it makes a group worthy of being 
transferred to canvas. 

At the hour of noon many of them will 
be seen in places a little retired from town 
collected in families around their dinner. 
The earthen pot has been set up on three 
stones, a few sticks and.dried grape-vines 
have been placed under it to make the ‘fire, 
At first the stranger wonders how any 
thing could be cooked by the use of so 
little fuel; but he soon learns that it is 
the sun which makes the pot boil in this 
country. At any rate, by twelve o’clock 
the dinner is always forthcoming. Cloaks 
are spread on the turf around the steam- 
ing tripod. The father reclines on his 
elbow ; the children lie and sit about in 
every conceivable posture which is not 
constrained or awkward. The mother 
serves on plates of tin the simple pot-luck. 
It is probably beans. If not that, it isa 
vegetable olla, in which all kinds of greens 
are commingled. The substance of it will 
be cabbage; but the soul and relish of it 
is garlic. An enormous fortell loaf 
furnishes a supply of bread; oil is the 
only additional condiment; and wine 
takes the place of both meat and water. 

The physiologists say the pure juice of 
the grape produces in the animal economy 
the same ultimate effects as roast beef. 
Napoleon’s soldiers, we know, made the 
tour of Europe on biscuit and brandy ; 
and these powerful Spanish frames are 
reared from wine and onions. One thing 
is certain, that the Catalonian is too poor 
to have his joint of meat at dinner; and 
if he can get the same result from his 
bottle of vino ordinario, which costs him 
tuppence, it would be rather a hard case 
to bring him under any “ teetotal ” law. 
To take away his porron, would, in fact, 
be taking the chicken out of his pot. 
However, the millennium of “total absti- 
nence” not having yet dawned on the 
Spanish coasts, and being probably des- 
tined to bless only the brandy and whiskey 
latitudes, there is a prospect: that the 
happy. natives of these wine-lands will 
continue to sit for generations to come in the 
pleasant and, in their case, very innocent 
shade of their own vines and fig-trees. 

But upon entering the town, let us sur- 
vey this crowd outside the Puerta del An- 
gel. It isahackney-coach stand—if such 
carTi as these may be described by 
so dignified an appellation. Strictly speak- 
ing, they are two-wheeled carts, with a 
leathern cover to keep off sun and rain, 
and an entrance from behind like an om- 
nibus. They are drawn by one horse or 
mule, or by half a dozen of them, and 
generally with a good degree of speed. 
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Indeed, they go altogether too fast for 
comfort. For the carriage being well nigh 
destitute of springs, and the roads being, 
for the most part,as uneven as the waves 
of the sea, the passenger is most unmer- 
cifully jolted. The natives seem to like 
the fun of being so “knocked into cocked 
hats;” and go gayly over the road at a 
pace which would make a jelly of a for- 
eigner. My advice would be always to 
keep out of them. For now the dust is 
wheel-rim deep—just about as deep as the 
mud on the Boulevards when I left Paris ; 
and after the first rain—should it ever rain 
again in Barcelona—what is now dust will 
be turned to still deeper mire. 

There are so many carriages on the 
station that the drivers of them, besides 
furnishing a, certain quota to sleep on 
their coach-boxes, and another to watch 
at the gate for passengers, lie about in 
such numbers as to cover half an acre of 
greensward. There they play at cards 
and coppers. They squeeze a bottle toge- 
ther or peelan onion. Withsunlight and 
a paper cigar they seem perfectly happy. 
Every one takes care to be ready for 
business when his turn comes, but until 
that time he is as independent as a beggar. 
The sunny day is never too long for him. 
If without work, he talks and sings. 
He cracks his whip. He trades horses. 
The sod is soft to his back ; and with his 
bright eyes. he can even look the noonday 
sun in the face without winking. Curl- 
ing himself up in his faithful cloak, he 
sleeps the hours away, if he happens to 
bean old stager ; or wrapping it cavalierly 
around him, in case he is one of the b’hoys, 
he plays the gallant to the damsels who 
pass the gate. He may not earn us much 
money as his brother of Paris or London, 
but, surely, his isno harder lot. He does 
not wear out either himself or his beast _ 
with too much work; nor ever dies a 
broken-down hack—the one or the other. 


vir. e 
THE MURALLA DEL MAR AND LOVE-MAK- 
ING. 


Tue walks about the city of Barcelona, 
such as those through the Rambla, around 
the Muralla de tierra, to Monjuich, to 
the Cementirio, to Gracia, to the gardens 
of San Beltran, to the fountains of Tro- 
bada, to the torres y huertas, and to 
the mountains, may be enjoyed every fine 
day in winter—that is to say, every nine 
days out of ten. But to go to the Mu- 
ralla del Mar, one must select a holiday. 
Then all the beauty and fashion of the 
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town will be there. The walk extends a 
distance of more than a quarter of a mile 
in a straight line, and is built on a mural 
rampart which protects the town from the 
sea. Broad, level, and strewn with clear 
sand, it is a perfect pathway to the feet. 
Commanding a view of the harbor, open 
in winter to the sun, and cooled in summer 
by a breeze from the sea, no more luxuri- 
ous lounge could be devised for leisure— 
no fairer scene imagined for the display of 
beauty by sunlight. On some state occa- 
sions there is a morning reception at the 
palace of the Captain General, which is 
connected with the terrace; and then 
bands of music play in the balconies, 
while the crowd passes to and fro beneath. 
On all high festival days the throng is, 
very great. The walk is resplendont with 
silks and velvets of the most brilliant colors. 
The dark mantilla and the white veil are 
mingled with the gay hatsof France. Flow- 
ers vie in the hair with brilliants. The 
plumes of the officers blend with the fea- 
thers of the fair. The air flashes with 
epaulettes and jewelry ; and a thousand 
glancing eyes add to the brilliancy of even 
Spanish sunlight. There, in a saloon 
roofed by the sky,. and walled in on one 
side by palaces, and on the other by the 
sea, one pays his morning court to the 
stately dames and gentle daughters of 
Barcelona. He salutes his ‘acquaint- 
ances, makes his visits—and loses his 
heart. 

It is a peculiarity of Barcelonese man- 
ners, that the fashionable ladies never ap- 
pear on this, their favorite promenade of 
the Muralla—rarely, in fact, are to be 
seen in the street‘at all—on any days not 
sacred to the memory of some eminent 
saint. But on all the high festivals of 
the church they always pass from the 
mass to the Muralla. They do not go to 
church to see and be seen, as it is some- 
times said ladies do in Protestant coun- 
tries ; for they repair to the altar to pay 
their devotions, and afterwards to the 
promenade to receive them. The two 
modes of wership—not to say kinds of 
idolatry—are kept separate in Spain. 
Perhaps in the warmer Catholic climes 
there may be more frailties to compound 
for than in the cold Protestant nt North ; 
and the more exclusive appropriation 7 
the hour of public prayer to the duties of 
confession and penitence may be account- 
ed for on a principle which will not com 
pel us to acknowledge the inferiority of 
our own piety. 

Yet I must confess that I have nowhere 
been more impressed by the solemnity of 
Christian worship than in the wy 











of Spain. The very edifices are devotion- 
al—I mean the interiors of the finest ca- 
thedrals. I will not undertake to say 
whether the light of divine truth be not 
shut out; but in no churches is the day 
so religiously excluded. A solemn twi- 
light pervades the lofty, long-drawn aisles. 
Burning tapers are necessary at noonday 
to dissipate in part the gloom which 
shrouds the dying Christ above the altar. 
The deeply stained glass of the windows 
admits just light enough to reveal its own 
gorgeousness; and only through the 
painted dove in the ceiling streams a sin- 
gle ray of sunshine into the general ob- 
scurity, now falling upon the white-clad 
priests, and now lighting up a Murillo or 
a Velasquez on the wall. The beau can- 
not therefore ogle the belle half-way 
across the church; and should he even 
be permitted to kneel on the same square 
of pavement, he will scarcely recognize 
the beloved form, wrapped in the dark 
mantilla; nor hope to exchange more 
than quite a limited number of glances 
with eyes veiled in such very long black 
lashes. 

But let us proceed with the throng 
from the Church to the Muralla. We 
shall there be able to see clearly the eyes 
of beauty beaming full upon us. The 
glorious sun will kiss away the peniten- 
tial tear from off all cheeks. And the 
hand which could not be admired, nor 
even pressed with any sort of propriety 
in the consecrated shades, will now be re- 
vealed in all its fair proportions. Vamos 
—let us hasten. 

You are in white kids and patent lea- 
thers. Corriente—all is right. Now 
adjust your glass. Screw it firmly into 
your left eyebrow; and make it doubly 
secure by a well set scowl which you 
have been so zealously affecting since 
your arrival in Europe. Muy bien—that 
will do. Your cloak is thrown over your 
shoulder very gracefully. But it is too 
warm this January day for that. Come 
out in blue and brass ; it is Spanish so to 
do. I see that you are fresh from Figaro. 
He has given you the last touch and pinch 
of his curling irons; and every hair of 
your head is, as it should be, more or less 
started. Come on then. Give your 
moustache just one more twirl, and you 
may even pass for one of the nosotros— 
that is to say, we ourselves, the Span- 
iards. 

And now that I have set you fairly on 
the Muralla, Mr. Bachelor, I leave you 
to your fate. The first: persons you meet 
may be a couple of stately,dames in vel- 
vets and laces, respecting whom you sim- 
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ply observe that they are fat enough to 
be sold to the Grand Turk. In Barcelo- 
na, a lady is fat as sure as she is forty. 
Do what she will—paint her face, dye 
her hair, roll her eyes, play her fan—her 
age cannot be disguised; it is measured 
by the length of the ribbon around her 
waist. Dawdling her time away in the 
house, where the customs of society, or 
the jealousy of her husband, condemn 
her to spend her days, and rarely taking 
the air except when she goes to church, 
or passes with mincing steps over the 
easy promenade, she almost invariably 
becomes with advancing age a couple of 
stone or so too stout. Smoking paper 
cigarettes, drinking sour lemonade, dress- 
ing with pulleys, blood-letting—all are 
unavailing preventives. Good, easy 
nature will distend, and gradually get 
plumpy, and come to waddling. Fat 
and forty—tis the lot to which the slen- 
der maiden, whom you clasp in your arm 
as easily as a nosegay in your hand, looks 
forward as the certain end of earthly bliss 
and coquetry. Press my hand quick, is, 
therefore, the motto of her youth ; for she 
knows full well that after a few revolving 
Carnivals, the dear, dimpled little thing, 
with its rosy, tapering fingers, and nails 
of pink, will be laid up for ever in Number 
Evghis. 

Spanish nature admits of but one ex- 
ception to this law of increment. The 
single spinster—Heaven help her !—who 
is now passing you with that look, half 
bashful, half imploring, is as scraggy as 
any of her cousins of the north. Wheth- 
er it be by innumerable errands of chari- 
ty, or of gossip, that she is so worn down 
to skin and bones; whether it be in 
prayers for poor sinful souls, or from 
nursing her own melancholy, that she has 
sighed her nose down to the sharpness of 
a knife-blade, is no business of mine to in- 
quire. I simply state the fact as it came 
under my observation. But do what she 
will, it seems certain that neither beef nor 
Benicarlo will*make her fat. Three thou- 
sand ducats—every thing she has in the 
world, excepting her hand—would she 
give for a “pound of man’s flesh.” But 
capricious nature, which bestows on the 
married dame more muscle than she can 
carry, gives to the single one scarcely 
enough to stand up with. There is no 
help for it. But, fortunately; there are 
only a few of this class in Spain. The 
Spanish ladies, for reasons best known to 
themselves, always accept the first offer 
of marriage ; and by following this excel- 
lent rule, they rarely fail of getting hus- 
bands. It would, no doubt, be so‘in all 
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countries—excepting, perhaps, England, 
where “old maids” are a social necessity, 
and part of the civil constitution. 

But look out! Ave Maria purisima! 
There’s a veritable sefiorita coming! An 
Andalusian maid, and child of the sun. 
Valgame Dios! How airily ‘she comes 
gliding on; and with what a dainty 
movement of the feet. No graceless hat 
covers her head. Only the rose is in her 
hair. A black mantilla falls over her 
shoulders. Her waist is a chef @euvre 
of art—her bosom of nature. And in her 
little hand she is playing you her fan 
with a coquetry irresistible, fatal. All 
this you see at the very first glance, 
but as you get nearly abreast of her, the 
silken lashes are raised; and the large 
dark eyes are levelled full upon you. 
The shaft goes to your heart. 

Now what do you propose to do? 
There is but one thing to be done, con- 
sidering the country you are in. You 
ogle her. For the next fortnight you 
ogle her on the promenade, ‘in the thea- 
tre, at the ball, any where you can find 
her. Perhaps even eight days will suf- 
fice ; for love is no laggard in these lati- 
tudes. At the end of that time, you slip 
your billet-doux into her hand as she is 
leaving the theatre. Or you may go on 
your knees to her duenna, if you prefer it. 
But, one way or the other, the thing is 
agreed upon between you. Night and 
hour are fixed. . 

It is all plain sailing now. You have 
only to apply to the watchman, whose 
duty it is to go bawling out the hour of 
the night and the state of the weather up 
and down the street, in which resides your 
Dulcinea : 

“ Want your ladder at twelve, sharp.” 

“ Happy to serve your Worship.” 
And. at the same time, you slip into his 
hand a persuader and causeof action. At 
the appointed hour, your man is at his 
post of duty. If the piece you gave him 
was a gold one, he will be there punctual- 
fy. And, by the by, it may as well be 
observed here for the benefit of all travel- 
lers going to Spain, or even to Portugal, 
that most persons, in making an esti- 
mate of their probable expenses in the 
Peninsula, go very wrong in theircalcula- 
tions from taking into the account the 
cheapness of provisions there, but leaving 
out the very exorbitant prices usually 
paid for ladders. Verbum sat. 

You mount to the first baleony. Un- 
fortunately, young Misses in ‘Spain are 
never allo to sleep lower down than 
the third story. Still, where there is a 
will, there is 2 way—even to the top of 


the house. Your lady-love lets down to 
you herrope-ladder! Onedesperate effort 
more—don’t look down, or you may have 
an aitack of vertiga—and you are kneel- 
ing at the prettiest pair of feet that ever 
walked Spanish. For the first five mi- 
nutes, you may be too much overcome by 
the climbing for speech. But the moment 
you do get your breath, you pour out such 
a conflagration of hot vows as would in- 
evitably set the chimney on fire, but luck- 
ily there are no such things in the country. 
You are now an accepted lover—and 
get down the ladder the same way you 
got up. You will next day be introduced 
to the family—entering the house by the 
front-door—when you will take care to 
observe most punctiliously all the for- 
malities in such cases made and. provided. 
From that point, the operations of court- 
ship are carried on very nearly as in other 
Christian countries. It is only the admis- 
sion over the window-sill which is a cosa 
de Espatia. By the end of a twelve- 
month, or before, you are married ; 
being thoroughly tired of the tosses an 
crosses of single travel, you settle down 
to the performance of all domestic, social 
and civil duties with a most exemplary 
fidelity. You become the head of a fine 
family of children. Your youngest, dear 
little rogue, fills-up the measure of your 
delights, as, tugging away at the hair of 
your head with one hand, and ramming 
the fingers of. the other up your nostrils, 
he charms you with his lisping of pa-pa, 





poor pa pa. *Tis a consummation of tra- 
vel devoutly to be wished. 
Ix. | 


THE BEACH AND THE DRAWING OF, NETS. 


Ar Barcelona the winter generally lasts a 
fortnight. The perpetual sunshine of the 
year being interrupted for about that 
length of time in the month of January, 
this brief interval of cloud and damp, 
whitened once in a quarter of a century by 
a few snow-flakes, is termed in the lan- 
guage of courtesy el invierno. 

- It was, remember, a day or two after 
the close of this brief season, that I strolled 
out of town, one morning, to the beach, 
for the purpose of seeing the fishermen 
draw their nets. The first partof my path 
lay along the Muralla del Mar, where 
the gorgeous scene was worthy of the pen- 
cil of a Turner. Out at sea, the horizon 
was a blaze of sunlight; in the harbor, 
the ships had unfurled their sails to dry 
in the golden day; and, in all directions, 
the white, brown and purple of the canvas 
was vividly painted on the blue of the re- 
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posing waves. Directly before me was 
moored a large ship from the Levant, the 
sailors of which were climbing the shrouds 
in their picturesque but unsailor-like cos- 
tume; near the landing-place a goodly 
number of red-capped boatmen were lying 
upon their oars, idling away in uncon- 
scious delight the sunny hours’; porters 
in cool linen were piling high upon the 
wharf the yellow wheat from the Ebro; 
and boys, with nothing but their shirts on, 
were wading for muscles about the rocks 
on the shore. I leaned over the railing of 
the Muraila, and gazed long at this beauti- 
ful sea scene, where the sailor, no longer 
tempest-tost, or drifting upon the rock- 
bound shore, was lying safely at anchor 
in a peaceful haven, and pouring out in 
laugh and song the natural gayety of a 
heart at ease. 

I lingered another half hour, too, in the 
garden del general. There were gathered 
together birds from many climes, which 
were making the morning resound with 
their sweet voices. So loudly were they 
vaunting the delights of their imprisoned 
life, that even the free-wanderers of the 
air, attracted by the resounding joy, were 
fluttering in considerable numbers around 
—apparently itching to be caged. The 
cypress and myrle here cast a mingled 
shade of melancholy and of love. Still, 
the climbing rose peeping intoevery bower 
was smiling too brightly on the scene to 
leave any spot for sadness. The orange 
thickets were, at the same time, golden 
with fruit and white with flowers ; the 
pepper-tree hung out over the humbler 
foliage its delicate fringes; and the palm, 
towering above all, spread against the sky 
its fan of leaves. Swans were arching their 
necks over the surface of sunny pools, in 
which gold and silver fish were gambo - 
ling; and one could have the satisfaction 
of looking upon the play of fountains in 
mid-winter without exposing himse’f to 
an attack of the ague. 

The gates are open to all classes, from 

to hidalgos. And how luxurious 
is the life of the former in this bower of 
flowers! In winter, seeking out some 
warm bench, he basks with his fellows in 
the rays of the cheerful sun. In summer, 
lying upon some fountain’s sheltered bank, 
or beneath the protecting roof of over- 
hanging branches, he woos the shade, 
and saves himself the cost of perspiration 
he can soill afford to lose. He entertains 
his hours with the cheap music of birds 
and falling fountains. He sees the gay 
world go by. And with an oniom and a 
crust under his jacket, he looks upon 
well-fed lords and ladies less with envy 
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than with sympathetic delight. He knows 
that, “for the love of God and the Blessed 
Virgin,” some pious souls will have pity 
on him in his extremities. His daily 
crumbs, therefore, are as sure as bond and 
mortgage. For, indeed, he will give all 
good christians who come near his bower 
no peace until they pay toll to his beaver. 
You may plead poverty for the moment ; 
may puf him off till Sunday, when you 
give to every body; may entreat; may 
threaten; may get into a passion, or may 
hold your peace, and affect not to notice 
him. . It will not all do. He will stick 
closer to you, being a stranger. than a 
brother. Yet there is one formula which 
will stop his importunities, and is there- 
fore in very general use among the natives. 
If you say to him with good Castilian ac- 
cent, Vaya con Dios—Be off, and may 
the blessing of God gowith you, he gives 
it up at once. I have often tried the ex- 
periment, and never known it to fail. And 
what is still more strange, I have found 
this Spanish form of words to succeed even 
with your Irish mendicant. Whether 
it mystifies poor Paddy, or whether it 
frightens him, and makes him think he 
has fallen in with the devil’s first cousin, 
I know not. But in three cases out of 
four, I have found this Vaya con Dios to 
act as a perfectcharm. I doubt, however, 
whether a Scotch gaberlunzie could be 
put off with any such nonsense; and I. 
have also observed that all old country 
beggars, once landed on the shores of 
Yankeedom, seem to regard the cabalistic 
words as no more than so much “ palaver.” 

Sauntering on through the garden I 
passed the town-gates, and soon gained 
the open shore. A gentle swell was ri- 
ding into land, and breaking in musical 
ripples on the winding beach. Bright- 
looking towns and villages were seen in 
the level distance; and out at sea, for 
many a league, the vaporless expanse of 
water smiled in the sunlight. Just above 
the sea-mark on the shore stand the homes 
of the fishermen, built on the sands. They 
are mere huts of earth, and such timber 
as is to be gotten out of reeds, cactus 
leaves, corn-stalks, matting and rags. 
The materials of this composite order of 
architecture are cemented together by a 
few rope-ends. Acurtain made of a piece 
of sackcloth, or an old petticoat, does the 
office of a'door, and closes at night the 
only entrance into this six-by-eight ken- 
nel. Nevertheless in each one whole fa- 
milies of men, women and children are 
stowed away. Like brutes they live— 
though they may die very good Catho- 
lics. The kitchen of one of these domes- 
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tic establishments is, of course, outside. 
It consists of three stones and a pot on 
the top of them. Under this vessel burn 
a few vines, a few leaves, a littledirt. In 
it is the refuse of markets—wilted vege- 
tables—garlic. The grandmother sits 
over the kettle. keeping the three stones 
and the beach sand burning. In her in- 
tervals of leisure, she searches the heads 
of her grandchildren to expel from the 
family those superflous members which 
therein doburrow. To facilitate this im- 
portant labor, the urchins are kept close- 
ly cropped, like the beggar-boys of Mu- 
rillo. The dark, glossy, silken locks are 
mercilessly shorn off; and the little bar- 
barian has nothing left him but his ears 
and his eyelashes. 

While the aged hag is thus occupied, 
the other members of the family are at 
work upon the net. In the morning this 
is set about a mile out at sea; and in the 
afternoon it isdrawn intoland. The two 
extremities of the net, when it is stretched 
out in the water, are about a quarter of a 
mile distant from each other. At these 
two outer ropes commences the work of 
drawing in the whole to the shore. In 
the early part of the operation, the labor 
is facilitated by the use of boats; but, 
later, it is done by the whole posse of 
men, women and children standing upon 

_the beach. The two extremities gradu- 
ally approach each other as they are 
hauled in, until at last they come togeth- 
er; and the fish are brought to land in 
the centre of the net asin a bag. The 
operation being done slowly occupies a 
space of several hours. 

The drawing of nets is like the drawing 
of lotteries. ‘The result may be a fish, or 
it may be a stone. Hence, as in all occu- 
pations where the issues depend largely 
upon chance, the curiosity of the persons 
concerned is a good deal excited. Their 
imaginations are stimulated ; and the body 
derives new vigor from the cheerful action 
of the mind. The young fisherman, as he 
slowly draws to shore the innumerable 
meshes, ponders in his heart upon the 
possible value of his draught. If as ima- 
ginative as some fishers have been, he 
may see the treasures of half a sea coming 
in to shore. He may really catch only a 
few sardines, as long as his finger; but 
his fancy excludes from the net nothing 
short of behemoth and leviathan. There 
may even be dolphins and mermaids in 
it. He may have caught a nymph of the 
sea napping, and bring another Venus out 
of the foam. His dreamy thoughts wan- 
der down into the deep sea’s caverns, and 
fish up pearls, corals and shipwrecked 
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doubloons. In every fish’s mouth he will 

find a piece of money. His interest rises 

with every additional pull at the ropes ; 

and only the sight of simple “cod and 

haddies,” of crabs and herrings, of a floun- 

der or two, of a bushel of sardines, will at, 
last convince him that his prizes are 

blanks, and that his treasures still lie in 

the bosom of the ocean buried. 

The drawing of nets, therefore, is gala- 
work. Boys like to have a hand in it. 
It is done with gayety and song, like the 
labors of the vintage. At any rate, it is 
so at Barcelona. The whole tribe of fish- 
ers, when I saw them at work on the 
beach, may have consisted of some fort 
or fifty men, women and children. Thoug 
clad like gypsies, they were all as merry 
as the best of Christians. They sang; 
they called and answered each other; 
they laughed and jested; they ate, and 
drank and smoked at the ropes, as though 
the easy toil were no interruption of their 
life of idleness and content. Their dress 
was as gay as their hearts were merry. 
All the men were in jackets which once, 
at least, had been velvet. Caps of all co- 
lors—white only excepted—graced their 
heads. Scarfs were bound around their 
loins; and all were naked to the knees. 

I singled out one fellow for my special 
favorite. His cap was red; his jacket 
yellow; his breeches green; his sash 
purple. All were sadly the worse for 
wear; and were nearly all gone, except 
the colors. These stuck fast .to him. 
Feet, legs, hands, breast and face were 
bare—and-were bronze. _ A short cord, 
which, passing over his shoulder and 
across his breast, formed a loop, was at- 
tached behind his back by means of a 
slip-knot to the main rope of the net. By 
this cord, easily fastened on to the cable, 
as he commenced drawing at the water’s 
edge, and as easily detached, when he 
reached the limit of the upper beach, m 
man was harnessed to the common lo 
and did his small proportion of the gene- 
ral labor.- He ate his dinner. at the same 
time that he did-his work. For his hands 
being free, he had only to thrust one into 
one pocket and pull out a roll of bread; 
and the other into another and fish up an 
onion or a pepper. His bottle also was 
stowed away in his breeches, and was in- 
variably brought out at the end of every 
course in the feast—that is, after every 
slice from his loaf and peel from his onion. 
There was no hurry in the service. It 
took about as much time for his bottle to 
get out of his pocket and back again, as it 
would for a decanter to go the rounds of 
a dinner table. He did not seem to be- 
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gradge the time. As he walked up the 
, harnessed to the cable, one foot 
followed the other with a slow and equal 
motion. It was evident that he was not 
walking for a wager. It was equally 
plain that he was swallowing his dinner 
not much faster than he could comfort- 
ably digest it. When his repast was at 
last brought to a close, that is, when the 
bread had been eaten to the last crumb, 
and the bottle emptied to the last drop, 
he drew out of his pocket a small book, 
as if to say his prayers. But he did no 
such thing. It was his smoking-book. 
Having carefully extracted a leaf. he pla- 
ced on it a pinch of tobacco, and neatly 
rolled up a cigartllo, which he smoked 
apparently with as much relish as any 
hidalgo could his Havana. 

By the time my barbarian had finished 
his cigarillo, the net had been nearly all 
dragged to the shore. In a short time, 
the fish were seen fluttering in the 
meshes. The. march of the men at the 

was now slightly quickened. An- 
other pull—another, still—and the shin- 
ing, scaly booty was brought to land. 
Idlers and fishermen all crowded eagerly 
around to see the day’s result. Their 
euriosity was soon satisfied, for the 
draught turned out to be a small one, 
and consisted only of a few bushels of 
sardines. 

But these poor people seemed well sa- 
tisfied. If they earn ten or twelve cents 
a day, ’tis all they care for. With three 
or four, they can buy as much black 
bread as will suffice for a man a day. 
With as many more, a big-bellied bottle 
of wine can be purchased. The rest will 
pay for the garlic and the tobacco; and 
any still remaining surplus may go to 
add another rag to their backs, or their 
cabins. ‘The whole tribe were foreign- 
born, having come, a few years before, 
from the neighboring province of Valen- 
cia, in consequence of the higher wages, 
as they said, of the city of Barcelona. 

Happy are they. Every day of the 
year, they draw their net. The sand 
of the beach makes them a soft couch at 
night. The murmuring of the sea soothes 
their slumbers. Their cabins look to- 
wards the terra caliente, the homes from 
which tliey have gone out, and whither 
they are too well off ever to wish to re- 
turn. Children of the sun, they ask for 
no higher enjoyment than to lie on the 
burning beach, and to bathe in the tepid 
wave. And through many a peaceful 
year may you continue to drag your nets 
to the shore, ys simple fishers! The 
summer’s sun, | know, will not be too 
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hot for you; may the winter never be 
too cold. When the rain descends and 
the floods come, may your huts not share 
the fate of the houses of greater sinners 
than you are. May you, at last, all die 
in your beds on the sand, and your final 
sleep be only the sounder for the mur- 
muring waves which will break over your 
graves on the shore. 

Even if admitted into the cementerio, 
these fishermen will not fail of being 
buried by their beloved Mediterranean. 
For this “God’s acre” is situated hard 
by the sea, and near to the place of the 
drawing of nets. Only im this conse- 
erated retreat, the dead sleep their sleep 
above ground. They are plastered ito 
niches in the walls ; and if they were to 
be baked, they could not be placed in se- 
pulchres more resembling ovens. But, 
though in simple holes in the wall, they 
doubtless sleep well. In rough weather, 
the sea chants their requiem, and will 
continue to do so until its voice shall 
be drowned in the tumult of the final 
trumpet. At all other times, the gentle 
ripple which tosses its bubbles on the 
beach will not disturb so much as the 
dreams of an infant sleeper. And when, 
in the general resurrection of humanity, 
these bodies of the sons of God come 
forth, they will linger a moment, I am 
sure, ere taking their leave of this, their 
fair natal shore. - Nor will any souls, 
whieh, from the four quarters of the 
earth, shall then ascend the skies, find 
any shorter pathway to heaven than that 
travelled by the simple fishers, who, from 
this spot, shall climb the Southern Py- 
renees. 





x. 
HOLYDAYS AT BARCELONA. 


SpanisuH life is pretty well filled ups 
with holydays. The country is under 
the protection of a better-filled calendar 
of saints than any in Christendom, Italy, 
perhaps, excepted. But these guardians 
do not keep watch and ward for naught: 
they have each their “solid day” annu- 
ally set apart for them, or, at least, their 
afternoon, wherein to receive adoration 
and tribute money. The poor Spaniard 
is kept nearly half the year on his knees. 
His prayers cost him his pesetas, too; 
for, neither the saints will intercede nor 
the priests will absolve, except for cash. 
But his time spent in ceremonies, the 
Spaniard counts as nothing. The fewer 
days the laborer has to work, the hap- 
pier is he. These are the dull prose of 
an existence essentially poetic. On holy- 
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days, on the contrary, the life of the low- 
est classes runs as smoothly as. verses. 
If the poor man’s porron only be well 
filled with wine, he can trust to luck and 
the saints for a roll of bread and a few 
onions. Free from care, he likes, three 
days in the week, to put on his best— 
more likely, his only bib-and-tucker—and 
go to mass, instead of field or wharf duty. 
He is well pleased at the gorgeous cere- 
monies of his venerable mother church: 
at the sight of street processions, with 
crucifix and sacramental canopy, and 
priests in cloth of purple and of gold. 
The spectacle also of the gay promenad- 
ing, the music, the parade and mimic 
show of war, the free theatres, the bull- 
fights, the streets hung with tapestry, 
and the town-hall’s front adorned witha 
flaming full-length of Isabella the Second 
—these constitute the brilliant passages 
in the epic of his life. Taking no thought 
for the morrow after the holyday, he is 
wiser than a philosopher, and enjoys the 
golden hours as‘they fly. Indeed, he can 
well afford to do so; for, in his sunny 
land of corn and wine, the common ne- 
cessaries of life are procured with almost 
as little toil as in the bread-fruit islands 
of the Pacific. 

All the Spaniard’s holydays are reli- 
gious festivals. There is no Fourth of July 
in his year. His mirth, accordingly,: is 
not independent and profane, like the 
Yankee’s. Being more accustomed also 
to playtime, he is less tempted to fill it 
up with excesses. It is in the order of 
his holyday to go, first of all, to church ; 
and a certain air of religious decorum 
is carried along into all the succeeding 
amusements. Neither is his the restless, 
capering enjoyment of the Frenchman, 
who begins and ends his holydays with 
dancing ; nor the chattering hilarity of the 
Italian, who goes beside himself over a 
few roasted chesnuts and a monkey. The 
Spaniard wears a somewhat graver face. 
His happiness requires less muscular 
movement. To stand wrapped in his cloak, 
statue-like, in the public square; to sit 
on sunny bank, or beneath shady bower, 
is about as much activity as suits his 
dignity. Only the sound of castanets can 
draw him from his propriety; and the 
steps of the fandango work his brain up 
to intoxication. Spanish festal-time, ac- 
cordingly, is like the hazy, dreamy, vo- 


luptuous days of the Indian summer, 
when the air is as full of calm as it is of 
splendor, and when the pulses of Nature 
beat full but feverless. 

The holyday is easily filled up with 
pleasures. The peasant has no more to 
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do than to throw back his head upon the 
turf, and tantalize his dissolving mouth 
by holding over it the purple clusters, 
torn from overhanging branches. The 
beggar lays down against a wall, and 
counts into the hand of his companion 
the pennies they have to spend together 
during the day: unconscious the while 
that the sand of half its hours has al- 
ready run out. The village beauty twines 
roses in her hair, and looks out of the 
window, happy to rg gay-jacketed 
youngsters go smirking and ogling by. 
The belles of the town: lean 0 Sher 


’ flower balconies, chatting with neighbors, 


and raining glances on the throng of ad- 
mirers who promenade below. Town 
and country wear their holyday attire 
with graceful, tranquil joy. Only from 
the cafés of the one, and the ventorillos 
of the other, may perchance be heard the 
sounds of revelry ; where the guitar is 
thrummed with a gayety not heard in 
serenades ; where the violin leads youth- 
ful feet a round of pleasures, too fast for 
sureness of footing ; and where the claque 
of the castanets rings out merrily above 
laugh, and song, firing the heart with pas- 
sions which comport not well with Casti- 
lian gravity. 
xI. 
THE ANNUAL FAIR. 


At. days, says the proverb, are not 
feasts in Barcelona—there are some 
which are fairs. As sure as the twen- 
ty-first of December dawns on the city, 
there will be a grand market held in it. 
The Rambala, the Paseo Nuevo, and all the 
broader streets and squares, will be filled 
with temporary booths. Every thing that 
can be wanted for a supply of year’s life; 
excepting daily bread, will there be spread 
out — the a From silks to 
rags, from new platters to rusty nails, 
from the books of the day to those print- 
ed in 1600, from the furniture for 
rich men’s houses to the beggar’s spoon 
and blanket, from every thing at first 
hand to every thing at third, what is 
there which cannot here be bought for 
duros and for reals? Nothing which is 
made for use is ever cast off in this coun- 
try as worthless, Whatis first manufac- 
tured for the rich is afterwards sold to 
the poor. A crooked, rusty nail has here 
a marketable value. A cracked kettle 
which will not hold the rich man’s water, 
will cook the stews of a beggar; and be 
prized as was the barber’s basin by Don 
Quixote. 
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To all lovers, therefore, of patched-up 
chinaware, vem Newer! chairs, and 
out-of-joint chests of drawers—to all col- 
lectors of uncurrent coins, books in black- 
letter, swords well hacked upon the 
skulls of the infidel, and old pictures 
warranted to be better than new—lIet 
me say Spain is your El Dorado. But 
hasten ; for the exchangeable value of all 
this ancient dust and lumber is rapidly 
rising in the home market. Already, in 
fact, if you ask a Spaniard to sell you any 
old stone of his, three times out of four he 
takes the alarm, and puts an “asking 
price” upon it which would go nigh to 
purchasing the fabled philosopher’s. If 
a foreigner should propose to buy the 
clouted shoes off his feet, the suspicion 
would flash across his mind that they 
were a pair of seven-league boots in dis- 
guise ; and he would sooner part with his 
honor as an hidalgo than allow them to 


go out of his possession. In fact, to drive. 


a bargain with a native for any venerable 
heirloom, requires as much strategy as to 
conduct a campaign. Youmust approach 
the subject from as great a distance as 
you would if you were going to besiege 
atown. The first step to be taken is to 
make a direct allusion to the greatness of 
the Spanish nation—as it was in the days 
of the first Isabella—and promises to be 
in those of the second. ‘Then, you may 
dilate at large on the fine climate of the 
country, the bravery of the army, the 
beauty of the women, the excellence of 
vino ordinario, and on all the manifold 
attractions of the heaven of the Spains. 
At length, concentrating your forces, you 
may adroitly address a few rounds of 
compliments to the individual Spaniard 
before you; and having first carried all 
his outworks, you will have every chance 
‘of capturing the citadel itself. To do 
this, perhaps no more will be necessary 
than simply to intimate that the posses- 
sion of any relic which bore his name, or 
had been for the last thousand years in 
the keeping of his family, would be 


esteemed by you an honor of which you ° 


would be no less proud than of your own 
birthright. He will now, out of personal 
regard for so polite a gentleman, be most 
happy to part with the oldest parchment 
or porcelain in his family. You shall have 
it for courtesy’s sake—and the good 
round sum you have offered. So that at 
last you walk off relieved of the load in 
your pockets, and the fortunate possessor 
of some old, worm-eaten volume of ghost- 
ly Commentaries—some rusty Roman 
coin manufactured in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—some antiquated three-legged stool, 
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which formerly belonged to a duenna— 
some rickety set of drawers, once the 
roperty of a dilapidated old bachelor—a 
ig carved stone, a piece of the rock of 
Gibraltar, or a picture of a very renowned 
saint in a high state of ecstasy. 

But to return to the fuir—one of the 
chief articles exposed for sale is live poul- 
try. The Catalonian peasants, men, 
women and children, come down from the 
mountains with stock enough to supply 
a fowl for every pot in the city. After 
daybreak, there is no such thing as sleep- 
ing in all the town for the chanticleering. 
You cannot take your stroll through the 
Rambla for the number of cocks on the 
walk. However, if a fowl fancier, you 
push your way through; and have the 
satisfaction of seeing roosters carried off 
at a price far more reasonable than that 
which you had to pay for your Shanghais. 
While for one of these far-fetched crow- 
ers, you have been fondly giving a sum 
of money large enough to buy even the 
Gallic cock himself off the very escutcheon 
of France, here you may pick up any 
number of Catalans, almost as big and 
twice as saucy, for less than it would cost 
in our large towns to supply them with 
gravel-stones. They are cheaper than 
dirt. You finally refuse to look at them, 
therefore, from sheer disgust ; and turn 
all your attention to the peasant girls, 
who have them in charge. 

These hold themselves less cheap. 
They are, in fact, prouder and more sa- 
vage than any fighting cocks. You had 
better catch a Tartar than attempt to 
cage one of them for any purpose. ‘They 
are perfect Amazons, and wear daggers 
in their garters. Beware! However, I 
will say this of them, that when it comes 
to fighting, they are no match for their 
mothers. The quarrels of these dames 
with each other are far more fierce, as 
well as amusing, than those of their own 
roosters, and reveal a peculiar feature of 
female manners in Catalonia. ‘They do 
not end in words. They do not consist 
in pulling each other’s hair. These are 
but the accidents of the combat. The 
great aim and effort always is to perform 
upon each other in public, that operation 
which mothers are sometimes obliged to 
perform on crying babies in private. If 
they do not succeed in doing this, there 
is no victory—but merely a drawn game. 

But let us go over to the Paseo Nuevo 
and see the turkeys. There you will find 


a greater number of these birds congre- 
gated than you supposed to exist in all 
Spain. They cover this extensive pro- 
menade completely over. 


The heavens 
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are filled with gobblings. Never was 
such an amount of strutting seen on any 
walk as this. A modest man might be 
humiliated in the presence of so much 

retension, and feel ashamed to hold his 
head up, lest he should be suspected of 
attempting to carry it over this immense 
roost of rivals. However, he is kept in 
countenance by the haughty dames who 
. in full dress come out from church to 
make their selections for the spit. These 
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pass from drove to drove, lookirig where 
to choose, and evidently driving close bar- 
gains. The peasant, aided by wife and 
children, all having long reed poles, keeps 
his brood together, and easily catches his 
gobblers as fast as they are wanted. The 
weighing is done by hand. . When bought, 
the bird is carried off by a servant in at- 
tendance; and the fine lady, continuing 
her promenade, joins the company on the 
Muralla del Mar. ; : 


(To be continued.) 





JOHN VANDERLYN. 


WE accustom ourselves to speak of the 
eccentricities of genius, and ascribe 
as a reason for the peculiarities of gifted 
men, either that they are the voluntary 
bestowment of an incomprehensible Pro- 
vidence, or else attribute them to influ- 
ences so widely removed from the real 
cause, that when we come seriously to ex- 
amine the subject we can hardly help 
smiling at the far-fetched and readily ac- 
credited theories. 

Too often the melancholy effects of pen- 
ury and want, silently endured, mark on 
the surface of fine and sensitive natures, 
hard and repulsive lines, even while the 
soul wells up genially and kindly as be- 
fore ; and smothered griefs and disappoint- 
ments, borne alone and unshared, have 
often so completely shut out from the 
sympathy of their fellow-men, the most 
generous and beautiful of characters, that 
they for ever moved among them like 
frowning clouds along the open sky, or 
glittering icebergs across a summer sea. 

It was my pleasure to have known 
Vanderlyn in the latter years of his life, 
and though I fully appreciated the cheer- 
less and unhappy existence he led, and 
could sympathize with the unsatisfied 
longings he still cherished, circumstances 
prevented me from expressing my sympa- 
thy, or of adding, as I gladly would have 
done, an occasional ray of sunlight to his 
lonely and isolated life. I have regretted 
it a thousand times since, but console my- 
self with the reflection that, perhaps, any 
poor effort of mine to win him back in 
the autumn of his days, to the serene en- 
joyment of his earlier life, before he took 
up the burden of his great disappoint- 


ments, would be both futile and unavail- 
ing. 
When a child, I heard with interest the 


story of the humble boy, who by chance 
attracted the notice of Aaron Burr, and I 
had a great desire to see the man, who as 
the protégé of this child of destiny, had 
linked himself so intimately with his for- 
tunes, and his checkered history. He was 
in France then, painting his picture of the 
“Landing of Columbus” for the Capitol, 
but returning soon after, when that last 
great work of his life was accomplished, 
my youthful desire was gratified, and my 
father introduced me to Vanderlyn one 
day when together we were waiting for 
the steamboat at the landing. 

“He has a great reverence for you,” 
said my father, “and is something of an 
artist himself.” 

The old man smiled, with satisfaction, I 
thought, that his name and character had 
made an impression upon even so. humble 
an individual as I, and directly added in a 
solemn, regretful voice, “ There is great un- 
certainty attending an artist’s career in 
this country, as I can abundantly attest.” 

Our interview with him was but a 
brief one, yet, I recognized in the man 
the lingering sparks of a lofty but crushed 
ambition, whose great disappointments 
were silently and uncomplainingly borne, 
even in the view of the not very dis- 
tant termination of his long and event- 
ful career. I met him frequently after- 
wards, at short intervals, until his death, 
and can attest to his genial and compan- 
ionable deportment, while in the society 
of those he deemed his equals. In the 
company of those who were really his in- 
feriors, and with whom he necessarily had 
no sort of sympathy, he was frequently 
petulant and morose. Alas! a train of 
unfortunate and untoward circumstances 
forced upon him the companionship of 
such as these, in the latter years of his 
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life, and then he acquired a reputation for 
churlishness and moroseness, as universal 
as it was unjust and undeserved. 

He was accustomed to speak feelingly 
upon the subject of the building of the 
Rotunda, in the Park in New York, which 
was a darling scheme of his life. Here 
he hoped to exhibit panoramas and pic- 
tures, from the emoluments of which he 
might be enabled to devote himself to the 
higher walks of art. In this transaction, 
whether justly or not, is not for me here 
to decide, he imagined himself to have 
been grossly wronged by the authorities, 
and the disappointments consequent upon 

_the utter and ruinous failure of that 
scheme, exerted an embittering influence 
over all his after life. 

It was my privilege to have seen among 
his private papers, after his death, a copy 
of a letter addressed to upon the 
receipt of the commission from Congress 
to paint the Landing of Columbus, in which 
he most feelingly alludes to his disappoint- 
ments, and regretfully deplores that Con- 
gress had withheld this oft-coveted boon 
until the freshness and vigor of his years 
was past ; and he seems to have set about 
the prosecution of the work, not in the 
spirit of pride and emulation with which, 
in his earlier career, he would have seized 
this opportunity of rendering himself im- 
mortal. but rather to build up for himself 
an unsatisfactory monument from the 
grudged and tardy bequest of an ungrate- 
ful country. He felt that he could have 
done it better years before, when, in the 
ardor and enthusiasm of his inspiration, 
he craved the opportunity ; but when it 
did come, he turned sorrowfully to his 
canvas to fulfil.the commission, because 
he felt that he had left no worthy record 
of his life behind him. 

After his return from Europe, and 
while he was exhibiting his picture 
through the Atlantic cities, he used fre- 
quently’ to come to Kingston, his native 
village, to remain but for a few weeks at 
a time, allured, I have no doubt, by the 
tender associations that clung around the 

lace of his birth, and which came up 
before him with a grateful freshness after 
the varied events of his life, and the long 

ears of voluntary exile from his native 
and. His last great work was accom- 
plished, and the most of his early —- 
as well as the illustrious companions 0! 
his honored manhood, were sleeping their 
last, quiet sleep; and here, under the 
shadow of his loved Kaatskills, among 
their green graves, he found his highest 
as well as saddest enjoyment, commun- 
ing alone, amid the scenes of his lost yet 
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cherished childhood, with the forms of 
beauty that thronged his soul. 

Among the old landmarks of the his- 
tory of Ulster County, is the house 
where he was born, standing upon the 
outskirts of the village, interesting, be- 
sides, as being the only house left stand- 
ing when Kingston was burned by the 
British in the Revolution. 

After he had exercised the privilege 
accorded him by Congress, of exhibiting 
his picture through the United States, 
and it was at last placed in the panel of 
the Rotunda, designed for its reception 
he might fitly have laid down his pencil 
and his aspirations. He stood alone, 
with more than seventy varied years be- 
hind him. The star of Napoleon, who 
had encouraged and flattered him, had 
gone down in obscurity ; and Burr, his 
early friend and patron, had died in ig- 
nominy ; and of all the illustrious com- 
panions of his proud and prosperous 
days, but here and there a few remained, 
awaiting serenely their final summons. 
The Stuarts, the Wests, the Reynoldses, 
the Copleys, the Adamses, the Jeffersons, 
the Burrs, all were gone; and looking 
back upon the days when he enjoyed 
their companionship and encouragement, 
and re them with the utter lone- 
liness of his declining years, he might 
well have sighed for the closing scene. 

But it was otherwise with him. The 
long years that had passed since he re- 
ceived the commission for the National 
picture, had exhausted the appropriation 
Congress had made for the artist, and in 
his old age he was forced to take upon 
himself the drudgery of portrait painting, 
as a means of sustenance, the intervals 
of which were filled up by a new and 
more gorgeous dream of painting a large 
picture of the discovery of the Hudson 
river. He used to discourse earnestly 
about it in his visits to Kingston, and 
seemed to be preparing to undertake the 
work upon the grandest scale. Death 
came, and buried his dream in oblivion. 

I remember him, as a hale, intelligent- 
looking old gentleman of the old school, 
with erect form, polite bearing, and re- 
fined but shadowed countenance, as well 
it might be, so widely different from the 
sprightly, hopeful expression of his por- 
trait, painted in his youth, an engraving 
from which, and executed while he was 
in Paris, is preserved among his papers. 

One morning in September, 1852, hay- 
ing landed from the steamboat in a feeble 
condition, he set out to walk to King- 
ston, two and a half miles distant; but 
becoming fatigued in a short time, he 
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stopped, and was discovered by a friend, 
from whom he crayed a shilling, to pay 
for the transportation of his trunk, add- 
ing, that he was sick, and entirely desti- 
tute of money. Here was the companion 
of kings and emperors, the friend of Mad- 
ison, and protégé of Burr, with the frost 
of almost eighty winters white upon his 
head, a heartbroken suppliant in the very 
village where he was born, and upon 
which he had reflected so much honor, 
discouraged and disheartened by the cold- 
ness and indifference he had everywhere 
met, come back to die in the place of- his 
birth, to lay down his reverend head, a 
beggar among his ungrateful country- 
men. 

He obtained an obscure room at an inn 
in the village, and the friend spoken of 
went about quietly among a few of his 


acquaintances, with a subscription for 
the old man’s maintenance; but it was 
never needed. He was taken ill in a day 
or two after his arrival, and shutting him- 
self in his room, and requesting that he 
might not be disturbed, he died, friend- 
less and alone, in an obscure back room 
under the low roof that looked out into 
a stable-yard, possessing not even the 
comfort of a curtain to shield the glaring 
— from his dying eyes. 

‘hey found him in the morning, lying 
dead in his bed, but with a look of such 
composure and serenity upon his counte- 
nance, as at first induced them to believe 
he only slept. His left hand was as if 
grasping. his palette; but his soul, in 
some’ mighty vision of celestial beauty, 
had swept grandly and silently away. 
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OHA PTER V. 
A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


tgp going down the next morning, I 
found Cranston still walking to and 
fro on the front piazza. 

“ What!” said I, “haven’t you finished 
that sonnet yet ?” ; 

“Don’t distress yourself on my ac- 
count,” said he; “I’ve been abed and 
slept soundly. By the by, asI told you 
last night, I’ve found them out, know 
their names, and all about ’em. If you’ll 
treat to the bitters now, I’ll enlighten 

ou.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” said I, “I 
know already.” 

*No! doyouthough ? Pooh! you're 
joking ; it can’t be possible. I'll bet you 
the madeira for the Judge, you and I, af- 
ter dinner to-day, that you can’t name 
them.” 

“ Done,” said I, “ they are a Miss Mary 
Smith, of this town, and her cousin from 
the city. And there you have me; I don’t 
know the cousin’s name.” 

“Never mind, the bet is on me; we 
won't be nice about names. You have 
found out who they are, and that’s more 
than I was able to do. The information 
is cheap at three bottles of madeira—or 
four—the Judge will punish two.” 

“Then you didn’t know—” 

“Not a syllable. I depended on your 


acuteness, and was not disappointed. Oh! 
by the by, which was which? Is the 
dark-eyed damsel Miss Smith, or the 
cousin ?” = 

“ Depend on your own acuteness to find 
out,” said I, turning on my heel. 

Cranston was a good, companionable 
fellow enough, but he had sometimes a 
bantering, badgering way with him, a 
habit contracted at the bar, I suppose, 
and a sort of half real, half affected as- 
sumption of superior tact and knowledge 
of the world, which, though perfectly 
good-humored in itself, was often. any 
thing but gratifying to the amour propre 
of others, I had, the day before, been 
secretly uneasy at the, display of this pe- 
culiarity at my expense, and was, I am 
almost ashamed to confess, a good deal 
nettled at being told in so nonchalant 
a manner, that I had been put to use. 
It is unpleasant to discover that one has 
been pumped. Indeed, so great was my . 
irritation, that I forthwith took occasion 
to see the Deacon, and requested him, as 
a particular favor, to conceal from Cran- 
ston all information with respect to the 
identity of Miss Mary Smith. The Dea- 
con readily promised to preserve an in- 
violable secresy upon this point, and, it 
being Sunday morning, said but little 
else. Nevertheless, I perceived that my 
request had served to plunge him still 
deeper into the state of perplexed won- 

” ¢ 
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derment first uced by the Colonel’s 
‘clusness.’ “Take it by and large,” said 


in a whisper, “it’s the most curiousest 
air that has turned up in Guilford sin’ 
Ensign Phelan had his hull drove of tur- 
keys pizened. Jest tell me this, Squire,” 
he asked, “is ther law tu it?” I nodded 
mysteriously. “Cranston thinks he’s 
shrewd enough to get it all out of you, 
but if ’m not mistaken, he’ll find his 
match.” 

“Depend upon’t he will,” said the 
Deacon, with an air of mysterious-im- 
portance.” And I'll tell Miss Curtiss to 
be keerful and keep her tongue where it 
belongs. Women are so apt to talk, you 
know, Squire. She’d look purty, wouldn’t 
she, a cocked up in that ere witness- 
box!” 

With a due regard to the sanctity of the 
day, and especially that I might avoid 
Cranston, and enjoy my own thoughts 
undisturbed by the crowd in the bar- 
room and upon the front piazza, I strolled 
out towards the poultry-yards and kitch- 
en-garden in the rear of the house. The 

eacon, besides his occupation of tavern- 

eeper, owned and cultivated an exten- 
sive farm, and on the broad stoop of the 
*L part’ of the house I found the hired 
men or farm-laborers gathered, enjoyin 
the leisure of the Sabbath morning, cal 
reposing after the toils of the week. 

All along the path was alive with busy 
ants, repairing the damages caused by the 
last night's shower, and heaping anew 
their little, yellow sand-hills. Sometimes 
Duke would snuff at a venerable toad, 
that tempted abroad by the fragrant. 
dampness had wandered too far, and had 
not yet got home from his nocturnal jour- 
ney, and would turn him over with his 
paw. Now and then a long-legged spider 
would run across our track with incredi- 
ble rapidity, or a devil’s-darning-needle 
would pertinaciously hover about our 
heads, and cause me, impressed with an 
old nursery caution that [ have never yet 
forgotten. to duck and dodge, and hold 
my hands over my ears until the wing- 
ys spectre would fly away across the gar- 

en. 

At the farther end of the alley stood 
an open summer-house, with a grape-vine 
clambering over it and almost hidihg the 
bars of trellis work, the great thick clus- 
ters of green grapes hanging down through 
the gaps in the roof, and giving rich pro- 
mise for the coming autumn. Near by 
there was a long bee-house, open at the 
front, containing two shelves of hives, 
some of them of straw, of the old-fash- 
ioned round-top pattern, such as we see 
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in picture books, and sheltered by a little 

grove of peach-trees, whose frail and 

brittle boughs were propped with boards 

and forked poles to help them sustain the 

—- weight of rosy and golden 
uit. 

I stood and watched, for a while, the 
active citizens of this insect phalanstery, 
that, unmindful of the sanctity of a New 
England Sabbath-day, and that their 
owner was a deacon, kept up a steady 
hum of industry, which, like all other 
continued sounds of busy life, heard from 
the outside and at a distance, had a most 
drowsy and soothing effect. I sat down 
on the grass in the shade of the grove of 
fruit-trees, and of some tall clumps of 
fennel, all alive with bees and redolent 
with aromatic fragrance, and having eaten 
my fill of juicy nectarines and apricots, 
lit a fresh Havana. Duke stretched 
himself beside me, laid his muzzle on his 
paws, and betook himself to meditation 
and winking lazily at the bees as they 
buzzed by him. 

I lay there a long time, and let my fan- 
cy have its own way in all matters con- 
cerning Miss Mary Smith, and watched 
the window-curtains in the house, swell- 
ing and collapsing in the slight breeze, at 
intervals almost regular, as if the great 
old house had lungs in it somewhere, and 
was alive and breathing through its open 
doors and windows; but presently, as the 
sun climbed the sky, the heat increased 
and the breeze died away. The locusts 
in the fields hard by began to chirp: The 
birds ceased their lively carols, and when 
they sung at all uttered only sleepy notes. 
Even a cat-bird, whick at first had been 
greatly disturbed by my presence near 
her nest somewhere among the fruit-trees, 
reassured by my quiet bearing, herself 
subsided into quiet. The hum of the 
aviary, as I have said, disposed me to 
slumber. The sounds or ringing bells in 
distant villages came booming faintly 
through the still, Sabbath-morning air. 
My eyelids closed. The ashes of my 
cigar dropped upon my vest. I roused 
myself and tried to brush them off. Again 
the busy humming of the bees fell upon 
my drowsyear. Whit—whit—whe-e-e-e-t 
some little bird whistled eae, as if 
he were singing in his sleep. Uz-z-z-z 
chimed in a grasshopper at the same mo- 
ment, and before he reached the cadence 
of his song I was fast asleep. 

I slept until I was waked by the sum- 
mons of the church-going bell, when I got 
up from the grass, brushed off the fallen 
ashes of my cigar, and, followed by Duke, 
retraced my steps to the house, 
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I met Cranston in the hall. He smiled 
when he saw me. “Why, Lovel,” said 
he, “ where have you been hiding yourself ? 
I’ve been looking for you to go to church 
with me. The Deacon’s given me direc- 
tions to find a pew that he says he keeps 
expressly for lawyers from abroad. No. 
47, near the middle of the church; good 
place to keep a look-out for pretty girls, 
and especially for Miss Smith and that 
cousin aforesaid.” 

He spoke so pleasantly that I was 
ashamed of the resentful feeling in my 
heart, and so dismissed it. “Let me go 
up to my room for a brushing,’ said I, 
“and I’m with you.” 

The bell was tolling for the minister 
when Cranston and I arrived at the meet- 
ing-house door, and wé paused for a few 
minutes to observe the assembling con- 
gregation, and to watch for Miss Smith 
and her cousin, though the latter purpose 
neither of us avowed. 

As [have before told you, the meeting- 
house stood in the centre of the village 
square. It had adouble-leaved door upon 
its southern side, and another entrance at 
the end, to which the lower story of the 
tower formed a porch orentry. The con- 
gregation seemed to consist, not only of the 
inhabitants of the village, but also of a 
great number of the farmers and their 
families, residing outside of and perhaps 
miles away from the village itself. Wagon 
after wagon arrived, laden with country 
people, and drew up, one after another, at 
the different entrances, until their passen- 
gers were discharged, and would then be 
driven away to the hitching-posts on the 
margin of the green and in front of the 
stores; or to a range of horse-sheds oppo- 
site. 

The occupants of these vehicles were 
mostly plain, unpretending people. With 
few exceptions, the men appeared to be 
farmers. Some, to besure, wore fine 
broadcloth suits, albeit not always of the 
latest style of cut, and had a well-to-do 
manner with them, significant of numerous 
acres, thrifty stocks of cattle, large barns, 
and money to lend. Their wives’ gowns 
were rustling silk, and their daughters 
were dressed in a way that evinced an in- 
telligent appreciation of fashions not yet 
gone outof date. Then there were others 
with coats on their backs that had never 
paid a duty, and some again there were, 
clad in plain homespun cut, mayhap, at 
the village tailor’s, but stitched into gar- 
ments by the fingers of some itineratin 
seamstress, or, perhaps, even by the oont 
wife herself. These men had hard hands 
and sunburnt faces, and were accustom- 


ed to toil, yet not showing its traces so 
plainly as their wives, who, whether 
middle-aged or old, thin or stout, smooth 
or wrinkled, invariably looked older and 
more worn than their husbands. 

The young girls, their daughters, on 
the contrary, were pictures of blooming 
health and youth, whose ruddy cheeks 
made the pink ribbons and linings of their 
bonnets look pale by the contrast. Trim 
damsels were they, each with a bunch of 
caraway in her plump fingers, or else a 
posy ; with round, plump forms, for the 
most part inclining a size too much, if any 
thing, towards stoutness, and ankles and 
thereabouts encased in snowy cotton hose, 
as they were revealed in alighting from 
the wagons, betokening a size and sym- 
metry of limb, to possess the like of which, 
in his own proper person, many a dandy 
would barter even his cherished curls and 
moustaches. 

Meanwhile, as the bell continued its 
monotonous tolling, the doors of the houses 
surrounding the village square were 
thrown open, and the green was soon 
thronged with villagers wending their way 
to their different places of worship. The 
aristocracy, it was plain to see, tended 
chiefly towards the church near which I 
was standing. It was easy to distinguish 
the magnates of the village, the retired 
city merchants, the wealthy country 
storekeeper, the postmaster, the judge of 
probate and the justice of the peace from 
the rest of the crowd. I was surprised to 
notice, that many of the ladies were as 
carefully and modestly dressed as the same 
class of people in the city. So it would not 
have been twenty years ago; but month- 
ly magazines, with fashion-plates, have 
oe revolution in these matters, even 
in such out-of-the-way, old places, as 
Guildford. + \ 

Once or twice the arrival of some peo- 
ple, evidently persons of more than ordi- 
nary consideration, caused a slight sensa- 
tion in the throng about the church steps. 
I noticed, particularly, one tall old gen- 
tleman, with a chin very much stained 
with tobacco juice, who walked slowly up 
the path, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. People stood back a little to 
give them room. The farmers, to whom ~ 
the old gentleman bowed, returned the 
courtesy promptly, and appeared to feel 
a good deal gratified. The buxom coun- 
try girls looked curiously at the fashion- 
able attire of the ladies, and nudged each 
other with their elbows, and whispered 
together out of the corners of their mouths 
as they stared. The elder lady was a 
dumpy, over-dressed woman, with a face 
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that had once been pretty, and she and 
her daughter, a showy, handsome, haugh- 
ty-looking girl, if a woman of twenty-five 
may be called by so juvenile a name, 
looked neither to the one side nor the 
other, except that they slightly returned 
the bows of a group of three or four 
young men, and—I may be vain—the 
young lady bestowed a quick and furtive 
glance of observation on Cranston and 
myself. 

“Old Governor Headley,” whispered 
my friend, mentioning the name of a for- 
mer chief magistrate of the State and 
senator of the United States, but who, 
for ten years, as I now remembered to 
have heard, had remained in private life. 

The three or four young men that I 
have nientioned stood together in a group 
upon one side of the steps. They re- 
sembled each other very nearly in their 
general appearance. All had long hair, 
downy moustaches or budding imperials, 
high, stiff shirt-collars and flashy cravats, 
steel-bowed spectacles, tight boots, whale- 
bone canes, white vests, odd brooches, os- 
tentatious watch-guards, and perfumed 
cambric handkerchiefs, with the corners 
sticking out of the breast-pockets of their 
coats. I had no difficulty in guessing 
them to be college students, at home in 
vacation. They were regarded with con- 
siderable attention by the other young 
people of their own age, their iemer 
schoolmates and acquaintances perhaps, 
and enjoyed it keenly, with a transparent 
affectation of indifference. 

Finally, the minister himself arrived. 
He was a tall man, of middle age, with 
an unhealthy-looking, fat, white face. 
His large, dull, light gray, near-sighted 
eyes protruded half way from their sock- 
ets, almost touching the glasses of his 
gold spectacles, as if his stiff, tight white 
cravat was choking him. His forehead 
was low and retreating, but his thick, 
iron-gray hair was brushed stiffly up- 
wards, and gave at first sight the general 
effect of a high forehead. He was dressed 
in black of course, and with great neat- 
ness and precision. His wife, who walked 
by his side, was a thin, careworn woman, 
considerably younger than her husband, 
but evidently broken in health and spirits. 
She held a pretty little girl by the hand, 
and behind them followed demurely two 
boys, whose roguish countenances seemed 
to indicate that the well-known proverb, 
- with respect to ministers’ sons, would not 
be likely to fail in its application in their 


particular cases. 
The sexton, who through the other 
door in the porch could see the minister 
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walk up the broad aisle, therefore gave 
the bell-rope a stronger pull than usual, 
by way of salute, and then hung it up on 
a peg, wiped his moist brow, put on his 
coat, and slowly mounted the gallery 
stairs in the midst of a numerous host of 
young men and boys, who speedily, and 
with much tramping of feet, and hard 
breathing, and some coughing, began to 
fill the pews in the men’s gallery. The 
organ began to play a voluntary, and the 
remainder of the crowd that had been 
loitering about the steps flocked in doors. 
Cranston and myself followed this exam- 
ple. We entered the church, Cranston 
taking the lead, and walked half-way up 
the broad aisle, then turned off to the 
right, down another main isle, running 
lengthwise the church, and finally arrived 
at No. 47. Cranston opened the door, I 
passed in and seated myself by the side 
of Judge Walker. I don’t know of any 
situation in the world in which a man so 
entirely surrenders his independent voli- 
tion, and feels so much as if he didn’t 
belong to himself, as when entering a 
strange church under the guidance of 
another person. He follows his conduc- 
tor, upon whom his eyes are rigidly fixed, 
with an irresolute gait, nervously clutch- 
ing his hat-brim, having no purpose, no 
will of his own except to turn when his 
leader turns, stop when he stops, and to 
be, in all respects, governed by his mo- 
tions and directions. I had been a good deal 
confused by the unusual intricacy of the 
aisles, having like to have shot by the 
sidecut, and had all the while an uncom- 
fortable consciousness of wearing an old 
blue coat. After gaining my seat, there- 
fore, I did not at once gather courage to 
look about me, but remained very quietly 
hearing the minister reading from the 
gospels the parable of the unjust judge, 
until an:expressive hem from Cranston 
directed my attention to that gentleman, 
who was seated on the oppesite side of 
the pew. I supposed, of course, that he, 
had discovered Mary Smith and her 
cousin among the congregation, and be- 
gan to feel my nerves tingle and the blood 
rush to my face. As he caught my eye, 
however, he hemmed again and nodded 
to the Judge ; evidently entertaining at 
the same time a lively recollection of some 
recent decision of the Circuit Court, in 
which his client had been worsted. 
During the long prayer, after the wel- 
fare of the church in Guildford and of the 
whole church militant generally had been 
besought, the prosperity of our own 
State, and of sister States, and of the 
United States, duly mentioned as being 
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exceedingly desirable; and while the 
minister was engaged in presenting the 
claims of the heathen and other anti- 
podean matters, I ventured to look about 
a little. The interior of the meeting-house 
presents a curious blending of ancient and 
modern fashions. There was a row of 
pews next the wall on every side of the 
house. These were separated from those 
in the centre by an aisle running com- 
pletely round the church, while two other 
aisles crossing each other at right angles, 
divided the central pews into four blocks. 
The pulpit was lofty and narrow, and 
stood upon a trunk or stem, so that in 
shape it was not unlike a wine-glass. 
There were one large and two smaller 
arched windows behind it, and a sound- 
ing-board overhead, which, like the wood- 
work of the pulpit, was elaborately carved. 
So far all was of the style of a hundred 
years ago. But the pulpit was painted 
and grained in imitation of black walnut ;. 
the cushions of the desk were of rich 
crimson velvet, the windows behind were 


handsomely curtained, the sounding-board . 


was painted white, its carvings gilded, 
and from its front, just over the desk, 
hung a small but elegant chandelier, the 
desk itself being too small to give room 
for standing lamps without crowding the 
gorgeously gilt and embossed Bible and 
hymn book. Another chandelier, much 
larger, but of similar style and pattern, 
was suspended from the centre of the ceil- 
ing. The old-fashioned square pews were 
grained in black walnut like the pulpit, 
and the doors were numbered with gilded 
Roman numerals. There was a clock- 
dial upon the front of the choir gallery, 
and the tall gilt pipes and richly moulded 
cornice of a good-sized organ showed very 
handsomely above the crimson moreen 
curtains, behind which the modest occu- 
pants of the singers’ seats chose to hide 
themselves. The ceiling and walls were 
fairly painted to resemble panel-work 
and carved mouldings. The aisles and 
floor about the deacons’ seats and marble- 
top communion table, were covered with 
handsome carpeting. The slender Doric 
pillars that supported the lofty galleries 
were ornamented with gilt brackets, from 
which depended swinging lamps, with 
cut-glass shades of uniform pattern with 
those in the chandeliers. 

Indeed, the ancient meeting-house had 
the appearance of some stern-faced, plain, 
hard-featured old lady, with her gaunt 
and bony frame arrayed in a showy dress 
of modern fabric and fashion, and bedeck- 
ed with earrings, necklaces, bracelets, 
brooches and rings brand-new from the 
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jeweller’s shop. Nevertheless, the people 
of Guildford seemed, for. the most 

extremely well pleased with their place 
of worship. As I was afterwards inform- 
ed by Deacon Curtiss, there had been a 
stout and prolonged contest waged in the 
ecclesiastical society some two years be- 
fore, between the conservatism of the 
elders and the progressive spirit and mod- 
ern tastes of the juniors. The latter ad- 
vocated a total demolition of the old meet- 
ing-house, and the erection of a new 
church edifice upon another site. The el- 
ders opposed these measures, and main- 
tained, with invincible obstinacy, that so 
long as the venerable meeting-house was 
sound in every one of its huge timbers, 
roomy, and full of the sacred associations 
of former generations, and the tender re- 
collections of their own youth, it should 
stand, where, for two hundred years, the 
house of God had stood. It was claimed 
on the one hand, that the old meeting- 
house was awfully cheerless and uncom- 
fortable of a cold day in the winter, and 
that, by reason of its lack of window- 
blinds, it was just about as uncomfort- 
able of a hot, glaring day in July or Au- 
gust. In reply to this argument, the 
elders told long-winded stories of the 
hardships endured by the first settlers, 
and of their worshipping in the log meet- 
ing-house, with a sentry at the door to 
watch for Indians during King Philip’s 
war, and indulged in endless reminiscen- 
ces of their own youth, when a fire or a 
stove in a meeting-house was a thing un- 
known, and very delicate ladies some- 
times carried foot-stoves and hot bricks, 
but the greater part of the congrega- 
tion sat still, during a two-hours sermon, 
while their breaths were congealing and 
frosting upon their hair. -When one party 
inveighed against the lofty galleries, in 


~which mischievous and ungodly youth 


and naughty boys were wont, so it was 
said, to play old-sledge and all-fours, and 
serve the devil generally, in sermon time 
secure from the observation of the rest of 
the congregation by their elevated and 
secluded position, and the high railings 
of the gallery pews, it was replied, that, 
if the old-fashioned office of tithing-man 
could only be revived, and men appointed 
thereto who would exercise the pious vig- 
ilance’ and wholesome vigor that had 
characterized the official conduct of tith- 
ing-men in the good old-times, these scan- 
dalous and unseemly practices would 
right speedily be abolished. 

The juniors were earnest and. deter- 
mined, and the elders were cross and ob- 
stinate. At last the progressives threat. 
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ened secession, and a division of the so- 
ciety and church seemed inevitable. But, 
finally, by the strenuous exertions of a 
few trimmers, belonging neither to the 
one party nor the other, a compromise was 
agreed upon, and peace was happily de- 
clared.: It was decided that the meeting- 
house should stand, and that the desecra- 
ting and unholy hands of carpenters and 
joiners should not be permitted to touch 
any fixture thereof; but it was conceded 


to the progressives that all that painters 


and upholsterers could do to alter its ap- 
pearance might be done, without further 
let, hindrance or opposition. 

So it happened that the First Ecclesi- 
astical Society of Guildford preserved its 
ancient meeting-house, built in the year 
of our Lord 1756, and the pulpit from 
which the Rev. Timothy Edwards had 
preached the ordination sermon of the 
fourth minister of the parish, where his 
gifted son, and Dr. Stiles, and a host of 
other sainted Presbytefian worthies of 
the past century had preached and prayed, 
and yet, the while, worshipped the God 
of their Puritan fathers sitting in pews 
closely resembling black walnut, beneath 
a frescoed ceiling and chandeliers of 
ormolu and cut-glass, trod the way to 
heaven on ingrain carpeting, and listened 
to the devotion-inspiring strains of one 
of Hook’s double-banked organs with two 
and twenty stops. 

The meeting-house, as one party called 
it, or the church, as it was now styled by 
the juniors, strikingly resembled in its 
appearance the, congregation assembled 
within its walls. Old fashions and new 
fashions sat in close propinquity, and 
made strange and forcible contrasts. Sim- 
ple plainness and elaborate richness el- 
bowed each other. There was nothing 
but that was. neat, but there was much 
that was splendid. There were ladies in 
one pew, the ribbons and trimmings of 
whose bonnets was of greater cost than 
the whole attire of other well, but simply 
dressed ladies in the next pew. I beheld, 
at one glance, a venerable old man with 
his thin, gray locks queued behind and 
fastened with*a ribbon, and who still 
wore black silk breeches and stockings ; 
a clerk in the county bank, as sleek and 
finished a dandy as ever wore kid gloves 
and perfumed the air of a church with 
jockey-club and west-end ; and a plain, 
red-faced, hard-fisted farmer in a brown, 
homespun coat, with brass buttons. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess that 
I took notice of all these things while the 
minister was making his long prayer; 
but as I had already deprived myself of 
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the chance of saying that my observations 
were taken before the arrival of the min- 
ister and the commencement of the ser- 
vice, and as nobody would have believed 
me if I had pretended that my regards 
were bestowed any where else than on 
the choir, while standing up in singing- 
time with my back to the pulpit, as the 
fashion was in Guildford, there was no- 
thing\for it but to admit my inattention 
to the service either during the prayer or 
the sermon. I will take credit to myself 
by saying, that after being fully convinced 
that neither Mary Smith and her cousin, 
or Frank Eliot, were in the church, I did 
listen to the sermon, and I xemember to 
this day what a severe handling the So- 
cinian heresy and heretics received that 
morning from the Rev. Mr. Wilson, in 
his discourse of forty minutes. 

The final amen being pronounced, the 
minister closed his black velvet-covered 
sermon book, and his dull gray eyes at 
the same time, and uttered a short but 
fervent prayer, in which he gave the So- 


-cinians a coup de grace, and then, spread- 


ing out his arms with his fingers extended, 
said the benediction; the which, being 
scarcely finished, there was heard an im- 
mediate stampede in the men’s gallery, 
that startled me at first with the notion 
of the house being on fire, but presently 
perceiving that the rush was caused only 
by a desire on the part of the youth to 
escape as speedily as possible from the 
confinement of the meeting-house into 
the open air, my alarm subsided, and I 
waited until the jostling throng of men in 
the aisles, scarcely less eager to escape 
than their sons in the gallery, had gained 
the door, and left the way clear for the 
ladies to follow at their leisure. 

During the intermission, between ser- 
vices, we partook of a very nice lunch, 
and some very nice something else which 
goes very well and moreover rhymes with 
lunch; there being no regular dinner 
served at the Deacon’s on Sunday noon. 
At two o’clock, Cransten and d again 
went to meeting; I, at least, in the 
hope that Miss Smith would have recov- 
ered from the fatigue of her journey and 
give me the opportunity of once more be- 
holding her. But this hope was doomed 
to disappointment. Neither Miss Smith 
nor her dark-eyed cousin were visible any 
where in the church, a fact to which I 
could have testified on oath with the 
highest degree of positiveness and certain- 
ty. I failed, moreover, to discover any 
body that resembled my old friend Eliot. 

The Judge had declined going to meet- 
ing in the afternoon, and had invited 
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Cranston and myself to dine with him at 
four o’clock in his own apartments. So, 
having concluded my private interview 
with the Deacon, I called upon his honor 
in Chambers. Dinner was waiting for 
me, the Judge fidgeting a little at my de- 
lay and looking at his watch, while Cran- 
ston was out on the verandah upon which 
the windows of the parlor opened. super- 
intending the operations of a pretty ser- 
vant girl, who was engaged in arranging 
decanters, bottles, glasses, ice, and other 
pleasant matters of the sort upon a small 
side-table. 

The dinner, as the Judge himself re- 
marked, was a most capital one for a New 
England country tavern; and when, as 
became three officers of a court of law 
and equity, we had rendered it ample jus- 
tice, we adjourned to the verandah. 

If you have ever been in love, gentle- 


men, I think you will not deny. that at- 


first there is something exceedingly pleas- 
ant and delightful about it. One is apt 
to be hopeful in the incipient stages, even, 
as in my case, without heing able to give 
any really good and sufficient reason for 
the hope that isin him. If this were not 
so, the newborn sentiment.in many in- 
stances would languish for want of suste- 
nance, and so die. Perhaps this is a wise 
providence of the gods. A man of cyni- 
cal temperament might be disposed to call 
it an infatuation devised by the devil him- 
self. However this may be, true it is 
that a man newly in love, unless compel- 
led by the direst necessity to feel and ac- 
knowledge to himself that there is no 
hope, will hope in spite of what seem to 
other men to be impossibilities ; and if he 
have among his faculties any thing which 
stands for an imagination, will straight- 
way begin to dream dreams of the softest 
hue, until he lives and moves encom 

by a rose-colored cloud of fancies, 
through which he beholds all substantial 
objects and sober realities, and thinks 
that every thing is in fact as pretty as it 
appears, seen through this tinted medium. 
To the lover of a few hours’ standing, old 
things seem to have passed away and all 
things to have become new. There is a 
new heaven and new earth. A new sun 
shines with a brilliancy that the old in- 


stitution of that name never achieved. . 


There is a new moon, even though the 
matter-of-fact almanac indicates that she 
is in her third quarter. The stars seem to 
rejoice in a new birth, like a bevy of young 
converts at a camp-meeting. The lover 
is a new man and begins a new life. He 
has renewed his youth like the eagles, and 
the only thing in all the glorious world 
VOL. 111.—38 
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that aj sad-colored is his past exist- 
ence. Even that he looks back upon with 
an exultant feeling. He gives a glance 
of scornful pity at the recollection of him- 
self as he was before he fell this last time 
in love. He rejoices in the great change 
that has befallen him. He wonders how 
it is possible that he has lived so many 
years in the world with her, who is now 
the sun of his system, the centre of his 
universe, apart from her. ignorant of her 
very existence and yet imagine that he 
was happy. He trembles when he thinks 
how many times, in all these years, a 
slight deviation from the actual train of 
events would have resulted in an eternal 
divergence of her path from his own. 
He hardly breathes.while he reviews the 
providential accidents, at the time so ap- 
parently trivial and unimportant, about 
which he felt so little concern, but with- 
out which, he now perceives, that most 
fortunate event, the crisis of his existence, 
the epoch of his new life, his first meeting 
with her, would never have happened. 
He calls to mind some past occasion or 
other, in the day and time of which he 
had supposed that he was enjoying him- 
self exceedingly, and the memory. where- 
of he had ever since cherished as decided- 
ly pleasant, and laughs at the folly that 
dreamed of happiness and enjoyment, 
with yet no idea of such a future as now 
he may dare to hope for. 

It was in such a happy and excellent 
frame of mind as this, that I seated my- 
self in one of the three rocking-chairs that 
stood upon the verandah, put my feet 
upon the balustrade, and while my com- 
panions amused themselves with a discus- 
sion respecting the relative merits of ma- 
deira and sherry, looked out upon the 
beautiful, wide-spread landscape before 
me, slowly puffed my cigar, occasionally 
sipped my wine, and gave myself up to 
my thoughts. 

It was a delightful afternoon—one of 
the still, warm days in early August, 
when we feel that the summer has reach- 
ed its prime ; when we can almost hear 
the heated rays as they strike the glow- 
ing earth and rebound quivering from the 
contact, and the lusty corn as it rejoicing- 
ly grows and thrusts itself gladly upward 
into the warm and genial air; when lo- 
custs sing all day, and myriads of grass- 
hoppers among the parched stubble chirp 
a monotonous chorus ; when we look up, 
between the spreading branches of large 
trees, deep into the cool, dark bowers 
high aloft among the whispering leaves, 
and envy the birds and squirrels their 
privilege of hiding in those solemn, shady, 
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breezy nooks; when no thing of earth is 
visible beyond the tops of the tallest trees, 
no fleecy clouds to delay and intercept 
the sight as we gaze upwards, but it flies 
on, and on, and on, until it is lost in the 
blue depths of infinite space; when the 
kine stand dozing mid-leg deep in the 
glassy pools, and the colts beneath the 
spreading oaks in their pastures meditate 
upon the mysterious providence of flies, 
and whisk their tails and stamp; when 
it is a pleasure to read drowsily the 
voyages of Captain rai and the lec- 
tures of Dr. Kane; when habit as well as 
heat lends a gist to the imbibing of iced 
punches, and mint juleps, though long 
since ceased to be a novelty, possess a 
flavor like nectar ; and when the clinking 
of ice in a tumbler of sherry-cobbler has 
atone more musical than the violin of 
Ole Bull or the voice of Alboni. 

. The greatest heat of the day had passed. 
Above was the sky without a cloud, 
but we were on the shady side of the 
house, and with a soft breeze drawing 
through the open windows behind us, and 
with plenty of cool appliances at hand, 
the weather seemed to us perfectly fault- 
less. The landscape before us, though 
not grand in many of its features, was 
one of remarkable beauty and extent. In 
the foreground was a lawn sloping gently 
towards a by-street or lane, and covered 
with a short, velvety crop of grass, em- 
broidered with daisies and red and white 
clover-heads, the bright green of the her- 
bage contrasting prettily with the more 
sober hue of the foliage of the trees, and 
the dark-red gravel of a wide foot-path, 
which led to a gate opening upon the 
lane, between two rows of graceful young 
elms, and dividing the lawn into nearly 
equal portions. At the centre of each of 
these plats was a large circular bed of 
gorgeous flowers, looking like an immense 
wreath, and here and there, scattered 
about the lawn, grew little clumps of 
shade trees, alanthuses, locusts and chest- 
nuts. <A newly-set willow hedge, and a 
white picket paling, fenced the grounds 
from the lane. On the left, the white 
houses of a, part of the village street 
peeped between the old trees among which 
they stood, and the spire of one of the 
churches rose above the gilded crown of 
a majestic elm. Beyond the lane, in front 
of us, and far away on either hand, 
stretched a wide plain, divided by num- 
berless walls and fences into the farms of 
the rich husbandmen of the district. The 
brilliant colors of the landscape afforded 
many pleasant contrasts, striking but har- 
‘monious. Fields of‘tall maize and broom- 
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corn, green and growing, with ruddy 
tasseled plumes waving and nodding in 
the slight breeze, lay side by side with 
other fields of golden oats and barley, 
ripe and ready for the sickle. Here an 
early meadow, from which the second 
crop of grass had already sprung thriftily, 
was surrounded by yellow stubble-fields, 
dotted with shocks of sheaves, reflecting 
the sun’s rays likea mirror. Yonder the 
broad, green leaves of a patch of tobacco- 
plants were neighbors to the red stalks 
and milky blossoms of a field of buck- 
wheat. The farm-houses, white and red 
and dingy brown, were invariably em- 
bowered within groves of trees and or- 
chards that had already begun to blush 
with ripening fruit; all but one new 
house, on the summit of a little hill, 
whose newly-shingled_roof, and pine, un- 
painted broadside, piereed with many 
windows, shone like a point of light with 
an intolerable and dazzling brightness. 
In the midst of the plain, but apparently 
near its farther verge, the magnificent 
river lay glittering in the sun like a stream 
of molten gold. The white glowing sails 
of the small craft upon its waters glided 
slowly along like the figures of a panorama. 
Once in the afternoon we saw a noble 
steamer come into view, and with a grace- 
ful sweep glide up to the wharf of the 
large village on the further bank of the 
river. There was such a hush of other 
sounds, that we could hear faintly the 
whizzing of the steam as it escaped from 
her pipe and formed a little silvery cloud, 
the only one in sight, and the distant peal 
of her bell as she pushed off into the 
stream and resumed her rapid course. 
The view was bounded by an eastern 
horizon, formed by the undulating out- 
line of a range of blue hills twenty miles 
away. It was still and quiet, as became 
the close of a sultry summer’s day in the 
country, but there was a delicious under- 
tone of all manner of sweet, rural, Sab- 
bath-evening sounds. Somewhere at a 
distance a choir of children were singing 
hymns to the accompaniment of a soft- 
toned melodeon, and another group, in a 
neighboring garden, were gathering ber- 
ries and talking and laughing, with voices 
subdued by the consciousness that though 
after meeting it was yet the Sabbath day. 
We could hear the cooings of the numer- 
ous doves and pigeons perched upon the 
sheds surrounding the stable-yards near 
by, but out of sight ; the muffled stamp- 
ing of the horses in the stables, the cool 
splash of the fountain at the watering 
trough, the murmur of a distant mill- 
dam, the lowing of the kine as they came 
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flocking up the lanes from their pastures, 
the cries and whistling of the boys that 
drove the herds, the joyous barking of 
their dogs scampering in chase of some 
wayward and unruly heifer, and the 
first notes of the evening song of the 


birds. 

Meanwhile the golden sunlight in which 
the landscape had all day been bathed was 
grown ruddy. The river had been trans- 
muted from gold to crystal. The white 
houses and the church-spire of the distant 
village upon its farther shore, all tinged 
with a rosy blush, their windows spark- 
ling like rubies and diamonds, were mir- 
rored upon its glassy surface. The wan 
pale face of the full moon rose from be- 
hind the purple hills. Suddenly a gray 
shadow fell upon the nearer plain. It 
crept rapidly athwart the landscape. It 
reached, it crossed the river. The white 
cottages turned pale, their gleaming win- 
dows were extinguished. The gilded 
vane of the church-spire burned for a mo- 
ment like a blazing beacon and then went 
out. Slowly the shadow crept up the 
side of the eastern hills, the rosy light 
lingered for a space upon the highest 
summits, then vanished, and their long, 
undulating, gray outline showed in som- 
bre relief against the blue and silver sky. 
The summer’s day was gone, and the 
faint shadows of the vine leaves trembled 
in the moonlight upon the floor of the 
verandah, 

“Tea is ready, gentlemen,” said a pret- 
ty girl, in a checked apron, coming to the 
window. 

The Judge snorted, started suddenly, 
roused himself, winked hard once or 
twice, rose to his feet and volunteered the 
supererogatory remark that he had been 
asleep. Cranston put up his tablets, and 
we all followed the pretty girl in the 
checked apron to the dining-room. 

After tea was over I determined to 
walk down the hill and have a look at 
the house of, my old friend, Frank Eliot. 
I think I should have formed the same 
resolution, even if I had not been told b 
the deacon that Captain William Smit 
lived upon the opposite side of the street 
from Eliot’s residence. This information, 
however, by no means diminished the de- 
sire that I already felt to visit the neigh- 
borhood of the old mansion, which, in 
times long by-gone, Eliot had so often de- 
scribed to me. 

* You'll go straight down the hill,” 
said the Deacon, “and jest at the foot 
on’t, where the road takes a leetle sorter 
bend, you'll discover a white, two-story 
dwellin’ on the right, with a piazzy on 
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the south end. That’s Cap’n Bill’s. 
Well, right over opposite you'll notice a 
long range of white, square-picket fence, 
with big posts, and balls on the top of 
’em. You won’t see the house at fust, 
there’s so much trees and scrubbe 

about it, and it stands back from the road 
a piece; but there’s a carriage-drive right 
up tu the front door, with big trees on 
each side. From the gate you can look 


“right up to the house. It’s a big, gam- 


ble-roofed house, and you can’t miss 
it. 

It was obvious from the appearance 
of Captain Smith’s residence that its 
owner was a man of wealth. It was 
a large, square house, built in mod- 
ern style, with the grounds about it laid 
out fashionably, with summer-houses, - 
pavilions, espaliers and nondescript affairs 
of trellis work here and there, a large 
green-house plain in sight and plenty of 
thrifty young trees growing all about, 
but none of them large enough yet to 
shade the house, the tall white walls and 
tinned roof of which gleamed like silver 
in the bright rays of the moon. I could 
see a very tall man, in a white jacket, 
walking to and fro on the south piazza, 
with a regular quarter-deck gait, smo- 
king a cigar and hemming at every turn 
so loud that you might have heard him 
at the deacon’s. I concluded that I had 
the honor to behold Captain Smith. 
“Hem away, Captain Bill,” thought I; 
“but Pll be your son-in-law this night 
twelvemonth.” Isauntered by slowly, and 
tried to guess which were the windows 
of the apartment irradiated by the pres- 
ence of Mary Smith ; but as there hap- 
pened to be no light visible at any of 
them, I was much at a loss to determine. 
So after walking back and forth so many 
times that I at last attracted the atten- 
tion of the gentleman on the piazza, who 
paused in his own promenade to observe 
me, I crossed over on the other side of 
the way, impressed with a vague fear of 
being mistaken for the artist and conse- 
quently worried by the dog, and directed 
my regards towards the house of Frank 
Eliot. It stood, as the Deacon had told 
me, some twenty rods from the street at 
the end of a broad, straight avenue of 
giant elms. All along by the fence was 
planted a row of thorn locusts, so that 
the sidewalk was deeply shaded. I 
stopped at the gateway, at the street end 
of the avenue, leaned over the gate, looked 
up the arch formed by the spreading 
branches of the elms, and watched awhile 
the play of the moonbeams flickering on 
the white front of the house, as they 
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struggled through the dense and breeze- 
stirred foliage by which it was shaded. 
_ I stood leaning over the gate and look- 
ing up the avenue a good while; for the 
house and grounds immediately surround- 
ing it were so densely shaded, and looked 
so cool and pleasant that warm summer 
evening, that I was loth to turn away. 
“And this-is the place about which 
Frank Eliot and I used to talk so much,”, 
said I to myself; and thereupon I fell 
into a reverie for I don’t know how long, 
and I can’t tell all that I thought about, 
but the nature and subject of the latter 
part of my musings may be guessed at 
by an exclamation that I uttered, as I 
suddenly moved myself on hearing the 
_nine o’clock bell ring in the village, 
straightened up, brushed the white paint- 
dust from my coat and turned quickly to 
resume my walk. “No, sir,” said I, quite 
aloud, and very emphatically ; “Tl be 
hanged if I would now—give me a chance 
for that girl in the coach yesterday, and 
Frank Eliot may have his cousin Helen 
an be ——. I beg your pardon, madam— 
ladies.’ 

The last six words formed no part of 
my soliloquy, however. They were ad- 
dressed, very hastily, to a brace of ladies 
that I had ull but run against, as I sud- 
denly wheeled to commence my return 
home, and stepped forth upon the side- 
walk from behind the big gate-post near 
which I had been standing. Good 
heavens! they were none other than Miss 
Mary Sinith and her cousin. My appear- 
ance must have been very startling. com- 
ing suddenly out of ambush and speaking 
with such a very determined tone. and, if 
I remember rightly, also flourishing my 
walking-stick to give emphasis to my re- 
marks. Miss Smith screamed almost, 
and the dark-eyed cousin recoiled in dis- 
may. I touched my hat in extreme con- 
fusion and stepped off the sidewalk to 
give them room to . The cousin 
slightly bowed at this, and both rapidly 
crossed the street, went in at Captain 
Smith’s gate, and were finally going in at 
the front door when I heard the Captain 
hail them from the piazza. 

After talking a while in a low tone 
with the Captain, that gentleman final- 
ly said “oh!” and hemmed three times 
in a manner most wondefful to hear, and 
the ladies went into the house. 

I concluded that it would be better to 
make my way to the Deacon’s with 
all convenient despatch. Accordingly [ 
started up the hill, when I met about 
half way, my friend Cranston. 

I explained to him at some length that 
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I had given way to a very natural curios- 
ity, and. had walked down to look at El- 
iot’s house. 

“Um, um, yes,” said he; “didn’t hope 
to see any thing of a pair of pretty girls 
down this way, I suppose.” 

“Whether I did or not,” said I, “I did 
see them.” 

“No!” said Cranston, with interest ; 
“how was it?” “ Well,” he continued, 
after I had briefly related my adventure, 
taking care however to suppress that part 
of it which related to my soliloquy; 
“ Well, Lovel, how absurd it is for you 
and I to be so close towards each other 
about these very respectable young wo- 
men; eh! I think so. Come, tell me now 


same. Come, [’ll speak first. My fa- 
vorite is ,” here he hesitated and Jook- 
ed at me a moment with his usual quiz- 
zical expression “is the dark-eyed , 
one—you know I can’t distinguish them 
by name.” 

“The cousin?” I asked, anxious that 
there should be no mistake. 

“You forget that you wouldn’t tell me 
which the cousin was. I mean the dark- 
eyed one, the brunette—the one that sat 
on the left-hand side.” 

“ Very well,” said I, quite satisfied at 
this ‘explicit declaration, and quite carried 
away by my friend’s frankness; “I’m 
willing to own that the fair one has 
rather-——in fine,” I added with a burst 
of enthusiastic confidence, “ Cranston, I 
really believe that I’m clean gone with 
Miss Smith—in love, for earnest, and no 
mistake !” 

I was a good deal annoyed by Cran- 
ston’s laughter. It was by no means 
the proper way of receiving such a 
communication. I think he perceived 
my irritation, for he evidently strove to 
repress his merriment, and after a while 
added : 

“Pm going to call on Captain Bill 
Smith!” 

“What do you mean?” I inquired, 
surprised out of my reserve; “do you 
know him ?” 

“Not a hair of him—still—neverthe- 
less, I intend to call upon bim, and I in- 
tend to have him retain me in_ those 
cases — the Fitz Howard . cases — you’ve 
heard of ’em, I suppose. you sly dog; 
you find out every thing.” and with this 
Cranston burst out laughing again. 

“Yes, I have heard of the cases,” said, 
I, gravely, and sceretly uneasy with 3 
feeling that Cranston was making fun at 
or out of me. in some incomprehensible 
way. it couldn’t be at my confession of 
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being in love, for he had himself made a 
similar avowal. 

“Well, I mean to be retained—and 
further, I mean to have you retained. 
We'll try those cases, Lovel, and if we 


can’t get a verdict there’s no use for any , 


body to try °em—and meanwhile what a 
chance we’ll have with the girls! ” 

“Tt would be capital,” said I, “ but 
really, if you attempt what you purpose, 
you'll be more likely to have the same 
cause of action against Captain Smith that 
Fitz Howard has, instead of being retained 
by the defendant.” 

“Pve a good mind to go with you,” 
said I. 

*Thank you, my dear,” said Cran- 
ston, “ but I’d rather go alone.” 

“Why ?” I demanded, my suspicions 
aroused at once. 

“ Because you’d just spoil it all—you 
are not impudent enough.” 

“That’s true,” said I, “but is that all 
the reason ?” 

“Tt’s reason enough, at all events,” re- 
plicd Cranston. “Come, say good-night. 
I must go along—it’s getting late, and 
once more let me beg you to be assured 
that the dark-eyed maid only has any 
chance for the honor of my hand, let her 
be Miss Smith or Miss Smith’s cousin, or 
whoever else she may be. Good-night. 
T’ll see you in the morning and tell you 
all about it. Go to bed, dear—don’t sit 
up for me.” 

So saying and waving his hand, Cran- 
ston left me. I stood still and watched 
his progress. By Jove! he did stop at 
the Captain’s gate, opened it, went in and 
walked up the footpath towards the 
piazza. I went farther down the hill 
that I might have a better view of the 
catastrophe of this impudent enterprise. 
I saw the tall form of Captain Smith 
standing on the edge of the platform, emit- 
ting stentorian hems, while he watched 
the approach of his visitor. Cranston 
stopped at the foot of the piazza steps, 
bowed and lifted his hat. The Captain 
evidently was rather gruff. for he stood 
his ground as if to bar an entrance upon 
the piazza; and although I could not dis- 
tinguish words, I was near enough to hear 
that the part of the short colloquy which 
ensued, borne by the Captain, was ut- 
tered at first in a very unamiable tone of 
voice. Finally the Captain backed a step 
or two, and Cranston bowing again went 
up on the piazza, where the two shook 
hands with great apparent cordiality ; 
after which the Captain pointed to a chair. 
Cranston seated himself, took off his hat, 
wiped his brow, and taking advantage of 
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the Captain’s back being turned for a 
moment, waved his handkerchief at me. 

The Judge was standing lonesomely in 
the hall door, with his hands in his pock- 
ets, when I arrived at the Deacon’s, and 
appeared quite delighted to see me. In 
the course of a brief conversation that 
ensued between us, it was suggested that 
a glass of iced punch would not be inap- 
propriate to the weather and the occasion, 
and it was thereupon agreed and arranged 
to have a small pitcher of that agreeable 
compound sent to the Judge’s room. The 
necessary orders to that effect having been 
given, we adjourned thither to await its 
coming. It presently arrived, borne, with 
the proper number of glasses, upon a tray, 
by the pretty servant girl of whom hon- 
orable mention has several times hereto- 
fore been made. 

“ Well,” said the Judge, as he poured 
out his second glass. 

“This is really extremely fine punch. 
I must say,” he added with the air of 
candor that should ever characterize the 
spoken opinions of a judicial functionary, 
“I must say that Curtiss keeps remark- 
ably good wines and liquors.” 

I expressed a coincidence of opinion, and 
the Judge continued: “ By-the-by, Lovel, 
have you found out yet who those pretty 
girls in the stage were ?” 

“Well—yes—” said I with some hesi- 
tation. 

“No! who are they though ?” 

“ A Miss Smith and her cousin,” said I. 

“Smith ?” repeated the Judge, biting 
up astrip of lemon peel ; “ Smith—what— 
of Guildford ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “a Miss Mary Smith 
of Guildford and her cousin from the 
city.” 
~ ant be Captain Bill Smith’s daugh- 


ter?’ 


“T believe she is,” said T. 

“Ho!” said the Judge, softly, as if 
he’d found out something, and then he be- 
gan to sip his punch with an air of ab- 
straction. 

“ Hem—yes—Captain Bill Smith’s 
daughter,” said I, pretty soon, to attract 
attention and get the Judge to speak, for 
I felt curious to learn what he was think- 
ing about. 

“So it’s Captain Bill Smith’s girl, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“ Hum—ha—ha,” said the J) nudge, giv- 
ing three little short disconnected laughs. 

I began to feel uneasy. “ What the 
devil does the old covey mean with his 
ho’s and hum’s ?” thought I. 

“ How did you find her ont ?” sudden- 
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ly inquired the Judge, coming to from his 
absent fit, and taking a full swallow of 
unch. 

“ Oh—I—met her this evening,” said I, 
somewhat loth to confess to the pains I 
had taken for the purpose of obtaining in- 
formation. 

“ Where ?” asked my companion briefly, 
in the style of a cross-examination. 

“In—the street,” I replied. 

“Oh, met her in the street, and so found 
out her name,” repeated the Judge, still 
pursuing the cross-examination ; “had it 
painted on her somewhere, probably, like 
a vessel, for instance.” 

I thought it the best way, on the whole, 
to confess at once, and so, beginning with 
the night before, I briefly narrated to my 
companion how it was that I came to find 
out the name of Miss Smith, and that the 
other lady was her cousin, and, in a werd, 
posted him up to the time. 

“Small chance for you I fear,” said the 
Judge when I had concluded, “In the 
first place,” he continued, seeming to take 
it for granted that I was resolved to win 
Miss Smith if possible; “the young lady 
herself is a belle and a coquette, as I have 
heard, and secondly, her father is a re- 
tired whaling captain and ship-owner, rich 
as a Jew and cross as a grizzly bear. One 
peculiarly amiable trait in his character 
is, that on account of some old lawsuit or 
other that he had long ago, he contracted 
a dislike to the whole legal fraternity, and 
in a word hates lawyers as bad as he does 
cold fresh water. He won’t even employ 
one to manage the cases he has in court, 
and will probably be saved a default at 
this term only by your old friend Eliot’s 
appearing for him, without, as I suspect, 
his knowledge or consent. They’re neigh- 
bors you know, and since Eliot has ceased 
to practise law have been, or rather their 
families have been, very intimate and 


friendly. 

“By George!” said I, “it’s a shame 
that Eliot and I should persist in our 
stupid misunderstanding. Faith, I be- 
lieve Pll call on him before I leave 
town.” 

“Well, I would,” said the Judge; 
“still, I don’t think that will help you 
with the Captain’s girl a great deal.” 

“ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that,” said I, 
lying most outrageously. 

“No, I suppose not,” replied the 
Judge, committing, I fear, the same 
grievous sin. 

“She’s a very independent sort of a 
character, I’ve fteard,” he added, after a 


use. 
“Yes, sir,” said I. 
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“ You have heard, it seems, of the way 
he served that artist, eh ?—what’s his 
name ?” 

“ Something about it.” 

“Well,” said the Judge, first going to 
the window and looking around him ; “ if 
you’ll be as close as if I were your cli- 
ent, I'll tell you something more. The 
Captain has a sister, an old maid, about 
forty, homely as a -hedge-fence, but with 
a snug little fortune of her own—ten 
thousand in bank stock, and something 
handsome besides. Well, when this da- 
guerreotype fellow was here last sum- 
mer, the old girl went up to have her 
miniature taken, as I suppose every oth- 
er woman in the village did; but some- 
how the artist couldn’t get a good pic- 
ture, and she had to call again and again; 
and the upshot of it all was, that she 
had five or six different miniatures taken, 
and had to sit three or four times for 
each one; and every other old maid in 
town got envious,—for the fellow’s whis- 
kers were irresistible—and began to 
talk, and shake their heads, and raise the 
deuce with Miss Jemima’s reputation. 
So she had to discontinue her visits to 
the artist’s saloon in the Deacon’s danc- 
ing-hall, and he in turn called upon her 
occasionally. There’s no doubt that the 
ay was smitten with the fellow, still she 
rather hesitated at marrying him; while 
he, very much in love with the old vir- 
gin’s bank stock, and perfectly well 
aware that he might as well hope to 
marry the queen as her, if the Captain 
should find out what was going on, was 
constantly urging an elopement. Just 
at this interesting juncture, Miss Mary 
Smith unexpectedly arrived at home from 
Newport, where she had been all sum- 
mer with the Eliots; and the black ser- 
vant-girl, Dinah, who, by listening at 
key-holes, and the artist’s trying to tam- 
per with her, had found out pretty much 
what was going on, but had been afraid 
to tell the Captain, lest there might be a 
murder committed forthwith, revealed 
the whole affair to her. Indeed, the fact 
was, that the worthy wench had written 
a scrawl to Newport, which had been the 
cause of Miss Smith’s sudden return be- 
fore the fancy-dress ball. What was to 
be done? It wouldn’t do at all to tell 
the Captain ; for in the fit of rage conse- 
quent upon. such a communication to 
him, something would be broken—either 
one of the Captain’s own bloodvessels, 
or the artist’s neck. Miss Mary, for a 
while was disposed to give the artist a 
horsewhipping with her own fair hands ; 
but at Eliot’s suggestion, milder coun- 
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sels prevailed. What’s-his-name was to 
call that very evening on the old maid, 
by previous arrangement. Dinah was 
despatched to the artist’s saloon, and 
that gentleman was given to understand, 
that in consequence of the niece’s re- 
turn, he had better defer his call from 
eight o’clock to precisely twelve, when, 
if he would be so good as to have a car- 
riage provided, he should not be obliged 
to go away without the society of a lady. 
Imagine the delight of the artist at Di- 
nah’s guarded but intelligible hints. 
Eight o’clock arrived—nine—ten o’clock 
struck, and Miss Jemima, too uneasy to 
go to bed, was told by Dinah, whom she 
consulted and questioned, that the artist 
had been seen by her driving out another 
rich old maid of the village. Miss Jemi- 
ma repaired to her chamber, but sleep 
was a stranger to her eyes, and repose 
to her pillow. As the clock struck 
twelve, she heard a carriage stop in the 
street. She got out of bed, went to the 
window, saw the artist walking softly up 
the path; saw him wave his hand, and 
cautiously opening her blind still further, 
saw, to her utter amazement and un- 
bounded indignation, another hand wav- 
ing a handkerchief from the window of 
herniece’s apartment. What’s-his-name’s 
treason and her niece’s frailty were ap- 
parent. Nay, she heard a door softly 
open, and the tread of careful footsteps 
descending the stairs. She instantly re- 
paired, by the way of the back stairs, to 
her brother’s room. The Captain had 
retired to rest that nightrather moresober 
than was his wont, and so was awakened, 
and made to comprehend that his Jessica 
was about to elope, with comparative ease 
and despatch. He rose at once, and rush- 
ing in his shirt to the front of the 
house, saw, as he supposed, his daughter 
and her lover, walking swiftly down the 
path to the street, where, sure enough, a 
carriage was in waiting. Conscious that 
it would .be in vain for him to pursue 
them, he called upon then} to stop, and 
shouted lustily for his dog, which, at 
this summons, at last succeeded in break- 
ing the rope by which he had been tied 
in the woodshed by the careful Dinah ; 
and being thereto incited by his master, 
at once gave chase to the fugitives, an 

the luckless artist would probably have 
been killed outright by the savage beast, 
that seized him ae as he was getting 
into the carriage, had it not been that the 


skirts of his coat were torn off in the 
struggle. As it was, however, he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape, and the car- 
riage was driven off with the 


most pre- 
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cipitate haste, leaving the lady to encoun- 
ter the rof her——master, for—you 
mustn’t breathe it, or it wil! spoil the 
prettiest piece of fun that ever came off 
in a court-room—the errant damsel was 
none other than the black wench, Dinah, 
who, being an hepreny oA athletic and 
two-fisted young lady, been by no 
means dismayed at the proposition made 
to her by her young mistress, to person- 
ate Miss Jemima on that occasion, until 
the artist had ravished at least one fond 
kiss from her delicate lips. It is to be 
presumed that the scene in the Captain’s 
parlor that night, between the hours of 
twelve and one, was somewhat piquant. 
But, however that may have been, one 
thing is certain, that unless the artist 
should get wind of the real state of the 
matter before the trial of his cases, 
there’li be a piquant scene in the court- 
house over yonder, when that Dinah tes- 
tifies ; for the artist, still believing that 
Miss 5 ger a> a — started to 
run away with him encour 

ple to believe that he had da dent ant 
upon him while preparing to give a sere- 
nade, and confidently trusting in the as- 
surance of his lawyers, I suppose, that 
the Smiths will never permit the scandal 
of having the truth proclaimed, as he 
supposes it to be, especially by the means 
of so public a proceeding as a trial toa 
jury, has sued the captain for an assault 
and battery, laying damages at five thou- 
sand dollars, and Miss Jemima in anoth- 
er suit for breach of promise to marry, 
same amount of damages laid, and hopes 
to worry them into terms, and paying 
him something handsome. Now, sir, 
what do you think, isn’t Miss Mary a 
young lady of spirit ?” 

“But who told you so much about 
this? How.came you to know so much 
more than other people ? ” 

“Well,” said my companion, “I sup- 
pose, to be sure, that a judge who may 
perhaps try these eases, ought to know 
less than other people about ’em, before 
trial at least, though the facts, to be sure 
are things for the jury to find and deal 
with. But I'll tell you. Eliot, as I be- 
fore said, has F carved intended to ap- 
pear for the defendants, without being 
authorized so to do by either of them ; 
and he has been afraid, I suppose, that the 
counsel on the other side would be sharp 
enough to suspect this want of authority, 
from the very fact of his appearing in them 
atall. So, for the purpose, as we suppose, 
of not having a default ordered imme- 
diately, if the question should be asked 
him, and he obliged to confess, as it natu- 
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wie well, be te need een, om 
know, especially after the first te t 
to have time granted in which to obtain 
the Captain’s consent to appear by au- 
thority, he took occasion to tell Judge 
Wansley at the last term, which was be- 
fore the suits were commenced, : and 
Wansley told the rest of us pretty mich 
what I have been telling you. 

The Judge finished the punch and his 
narrative at about the same moment, and 
shortly afterwards I bade him 
night, and went up to my room. I 
knocked at Cranston’s door as I 
and there being no reply, I concluded that 
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he had not got home from the Captain’s ; 
80, as the window of my room overlooked 
the front piazza, and commanded a view 
of the street towards Captain Smith’s as 
far as the brow of the hill, and, in fact, of 
the upper portion of the house itself, I 
sat down by it in my rocking-chair, lit a 
cigar, and to smoke, to watch for 
Cranston’s return, and it is perhaps need- 
less to add, to build castles in the air, 
of which ethereal mansions Miss M: 
Smith, under the name, style and title of 
Mrs. Charles Lovel, was invariably mis- 
tress. 


(To be continued.) 





WHO IS HE? 


A REPLY TO QUEVEDO. 


A SPANISH writer once decided, 


In flippan 


t song, 


That woman’s lip, or tongue, or eye did 
All that went wrong. i 

Nay, that the true mode of unmasking 
Her wiles would be, 

On all occasions simply asking— 
Pray, who is she ? 


Now. why must woman’s petticoats 
Aye be the blamables ? 

How is’t Quevedo never quotes 
Mankind’s unnamables ? 

He rates the sex, and certés for it he 
Makes a good plea; 

But.can’t I, on as good authority, 


Ask, who is he ? 


Quevedo swears that Eve and Helen 
Wrought dire mishaps : 

That Adam and the Trojans fell in 
Their deep-laid traps. 

Eve ?—why Diabolus beguiled her ; 
You know’st, Quevedo! 

Helen ?—that rascal Paris wiled her ; 
That’s Homer’s credo! 


Trust me, man causes woman’s failing ; 


And, on my life, 


He’s always wantonly assailing 
Maid, widow, wife. 

Beneath the surface let the gazer 
Look deep—he’ll see 

Some stronger vessel that betrays her: 
Just ask—who’s he ? 
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Is it a milk-maid drops her pailful ?— 
Lubin.’s love-making : 

Is her fate scandalous or baleful 7— 
Lubin ’s been raking! 

The school-girl loathes her bread and butter, 
Pouts o’er her 

Mumbles her lessons in a flutter— 
Ask, who is he ? 


Despite experience, what can set 
The widow hoping ? 

Why are wives sometimes gadding met, 
And sometimes moping ? 

Don’t talk of widows’ amorous bump, 
OF wives too free ; 

But pop the question to them, plump— 
Pray, who is he? 


We're mighty prompt to throw the blame on 
The weaker fair sex ; 

When justice ought to fix the shame on 

_  Ours—not on their sex. 

Ours the seduction and the fooling, 
If such there be: 

Come ; your exception to this ruling— 
Pray, who is he? 


The old and hump-backed ply their battery 
Of gold and jewels ; 

Well-knit young fellows deal in flattery, 
Dance, song, oaths, duels. 

So, to conclude, I’ll take my oath, sir, 
Upon the Bible, 

That to blame one—in place of both, sir,— 
Is a gross libel ! 





MANNERS. 


WITH A SQUINT AT CHESTERFIELD, 


T= duration and severity of the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War, we are. in- 
clined to believe, is more attributable to, 
apparently, a trifling and insignificant 
cause, and one very generally overlooked 
by historians, than to any other. The 
cause we allude to, and on which we are 
inclined to place so much stress, was the 
manners of Lord North. 

Many suppose, that in great historical 
events, causes must have existed com- 
mensurate in importance with the events 
themselves; whereas it has often been 
the case, that the most important events 
were traceable directly to seemingly the 
most trifling causes. The cackling of 
geese, every one knows, once saved Rome; 
and we suspect that the peace and war 
of nations has oftener depended upon the 


blooming cheeks and captivating quali- 
ties of fair women, than any i 

sense of the justice or injustice about 
which they were fighting. It was the 
remark of a very distinguished states- 
man, that “a chambermaid has some- 
times caused revolutions in court, which 


-have produced others in kingdoms.” It 


is said, that if a British officer had not 
stop’ to make love to his sweetheart 
on the morning of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, the attack upon the Americans would 
have been made some three hours soon- 
er, when their works would have been 
in a very imperfect condition, and the 
result entirely different. Who is pre- 
pared to estimate the moral effect of 
that battle, or calculate what it might 
have been, if the rebels had suffered 
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defeat? In the part of the French 
Revolution, Robespierre determined on 
leaving France, and was taking his de- 


from Paris, when his attention 
was arfested by a political wrangle in a 
café. He stopped to take part in it, and 
events there occurred which prevented 
him from leaving Paris. How different- 
ly might have terminated the French 
Revolution, if Robespierre had been left 
out of it. 

Disraeli the younger, in one. of his 
novels, gives an account of a distin- 
guished European diplomatist, who was 
detected in cheating at gambling. The 
threatened exposure caused his sudden 
departure from the watering-place where 
he was staying. As but few were ac- 
quainted with the cause of his sudden 
leaving, his departure created an intense 
sensation, and gave rise to the most ex- 
traordinary conjectures. A wealthy Eng- 
lishman “sent immediate orders to his: 
broker in England, to sell two millions 
of Consols. The sale was of course ef- 
fected—the example followed; stocks 
fell ten percent. The exchange turned— 
money became scarce. The public funds 
of all Europe experienced a great de- 
cline—smash went the country banks— 
consequent runs on the London—a dozen 
baronets failed in one morning—Portland 
place deserted—the cause of infant lib- 
erty at a terrific discount—the Greek 
loan disappeared like a vapor in a storm— 
all the new American States refused to 
pay their dividends—manufactories de- 
serted—the revenue in a decline—the 
country in despair—orders in council— 
meetings of parliament—change of min- 
istry—and a new loan! Such were the 
terrific consequences of a diplomatist 
turning blackleg! This secret history of 
the late distress, is a lesson to all mod- 
ern statesmen. Rest assu that in 
politics, however tremendous the effects, 
the causes are often as trifling, and some- 
times still more despicable.” 

We are told of an instance of the du- 
plicity of Fouché with Wellington, which 
came near changing the fate of Europe, 
for a time, at least. And we suspect that 
the manners of Lord North a more 
serious effect upon the affairs of the 
world, than the swindling of any diplo- 
matists who have lived since his time. 
He was not a man of great capacity, but 
he possessed a cheerfulness and suavity of 
manner that nothing could disturb. He 
was * head pr ais for mare 
years, during a period o t politi: 
arnaniy & Bauogh Maal wg 
ig only to be accounted for by his imper- 
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turbable good nature, and his amiable 
and pleasing manners. Men of much 
greater ability, but with less good nature 
and affability of manner—men with the 
temper of Burke, Canning or Brougham, 
for instance—could not have kept the 
place for six months. A man of marked 
capacity, but of a less indolent and easy 
temper than North possessed, could not 
have weathered the storm that Burke, 
Fox, and others, raised against the minis- 
ter on account of the American war. 
But he received all with a bland smile, 
or slept quietly through the denuncia- 
tions, invectives, and sarcasms.that were 
showered upon him by the opposition. 
Men soon get tired of assailing another 
with such a disposition as this. On 
leaving the house, upon a certain occa- 
sion, after a loud and stormy debate, in 
which the minister preserved his equa- 
nimity and humor to the last, Burke 
said, “ Well, there’s no denying it, gen- 
tlemen, this man has certainly more wit 
and good nature in him, than all of us 
put together.” He would reply to attacks 
the most bitter and virulent, in a manner 
calm and gracious, and with facetiousness 
and pleasantry that no political animosi- 
ty could withstand. It was this easy 
temper that nothing could ruffle, joined 
to his bland and insinuating manners, 
which kept the tomahawks and scalping- 
knives of the savages so much employed 
between the years 1776 and 1783. It is 
doubtful if any other minister could have 
continued the American war half as long ; 
and it will therefore be safe to suppose, 
perhaps, that every one of his gracious 
smiles cost America the life of a patriot. 
It was fortunate for the United States 
that there was one event which the 
courtesy and good nature of North could 
not avert. Clive committed suicide just 
after North had given him the command 
of the English army in America. If the 
consummate abilities of that great soldier 
had been brought to bear against the 

ple of the United Colonies, then fee- 
bly struggling for liberty, the history of 
the Revolutionary war might have been 
very different from what it now is, and 
the pleasing manners of North still more 
disastrous to this country. 

It is well known what three requisites 
the ancient orator said were necessary to 
make a good speaker; and the same va- 
riety is necessary to make agreeable and 
winning manners. Good nature. amiabil- 
ity, and kindness of heart, are three quali- 
ties no less important and indispensable in 
producing them, than action, n, actio’ 


in the estimation of the distinguis 
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ancient in producing the good orator. 
The most elaborate, assiduous, and untir- 
ing endeavors to cultivate in a young man 
pleasing and attractive manners, where 


there is but little benevolence of heart,. 


is utterly impossible. A generous na- 
ture is “the leaven that leavens the 
whole lump.” Wherever we find a man 
who enjoys a wide popularity, we may 
be assured, however bad his reputation 
may be, that he has some good qualities, 
in an eminent degree. Yet it is not un- 
usual to hear the man who is popular 
with the multitude, and odious with the 
(soi disant) respectable few, denied all 
merit. They have 


“ Observed his courtship to the common people ;— 
How he did seem to dive into their hearts, 
With humble and familiar courtesy ;”_~ 


but it was only art (they say)—cool, 
premeditated design, that prompted the 
courtesy. Now it would not seem to re- 
quire a great deal of wisdom to know 
that counterfeit virtue will not pass cur- 
rent any better than a counterfeit coin or 
counterfeit bank bill ; and the “ common 
people” probably detect the counterfeits 
sooner than the exclusives, because they 
are under a greater necessity to keep 
them circulating. 

A French writer, we believe, has the 
credit of first having said, in speaking of 
style in authors, “ The style is the man.” 
Every peculiarity a man has, of course, 
must be.part and parcel of the individ- 
ual; and the idea of regarding them as 
a sort of extraneous adjunct, which 
might be dropped or resumed at pleasure, 
is very idle. Tuckerman has written a 
very ingenious and interesting essay on 
“The Hands.” ‘The particular disposal 
one makes of the hands in walking, sit- 
ting, talking, is full of expression, and 
constitutes an important part of one’s 
manners. And the manners are but the 
disposition and character, sticking out, 
as it were, all over the person. The feet, 
even, are made expressive in our manner 
of using them. Ulysses says of Cressida: 


“There is language in her eye, her cheek, her lip; 
_Nay, her foot speaks.” 


“Manners make the man,” is a very 
old saying. It is a proposition that is 
undoubtedly true; but the converse of it 
is equally true, and much more plausible, 
as it strikes us. The man makes the 
manners. A man with such a character 
as Cato’s, will be likely to have man- 
ners like Cato; and a man with a char- 
acter similar to Cesar’s, will’ have 
similar manners to Cesar. We recol- 
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lect no instance of the union of a charac- 
ter like Cato’s,. with the manners. of 
Cesar, though John Hampden . comes 
nearer to such a union than any thatnow 
occurs to us. Aaron Burr, we think, re- 
sembled Ceesar very much. in character, 
and hecertainly did very much in manners. 
John Jay, Hamilton, Judge Marshall, 
Pickering, resembled Cato more in char- 
acter as well as in manners. All the 
training in the world, we suspect, from 
infi upward, could .not have. infused 
into -Cato the manners.of Cesar, any 
more than the persevering efforts. of 
Chesterfield in coaxing, flattering, sneer- 
ing at and threatening his son, could 
drive “the graces” into that slow-wit 
pedantic lout. How impossible it wou 
have been for Voltaire to have had the 
manners of Dr. Johnson, and vice versa. 
What a combination it would have made 
for each, if Pitt.and Sheridan had changed 
manners. Supposing such a thing possi- 
ble, we are inclined to believe that nei- 
ther of them would have died so much 
in debt, and that the debt of Great Bri- - 
tain would be something less than it 
now is, 

Bad men, as well as good men, un- 
doubtedly sometimes have very agree- 
able manners; but we should be unwil- 
ling to believe, that very bad men could 
long prove agreeable companions. Na- 
ture has bounded and circumscribed hy- 

isy to very narrow limits, and keep- 
ing within them any very great length 
of time, is extremely difficult. We sus- 
pect, if those persons who have had the 
reputation of being very. fascinating. in 
any ae ye ba ype character, 
were fully understood, and appreciated, 
they would be found to bn more 
than an ordinary share of kindness. 

We are too much of an optimist to feel 
a very great distrust of the world’s judg- 
ment; yet we cannot help looking upon 
a good many c! us in histo- 
ry, as well as a good many more hum- 
ble individuals of our acquaintance, in 
a more favorable light than they are re- 
garded by the world generally. 

The more familiar we become with the 
wickedness and tyranny of the nobility 
of France previous to French Revo- 
lution, the more.charity we feel towards 
Marat and Robespierre. Shakespeare’s 
poaching and supposed backsliding at the 
country inn, the world is disposed to re- 
gard more leniently, than the error he 
committed in handing down to. posterity 
that worthy monarch (as it now appears 
he was), Richard the Third, as.such 
monster of iniquity. ‘ 
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Lord Chesterfield was a man against 
whose reputation the most violent anath- 
emas and denunciations have been hurled. 
He has been against as the 
cold-blooded and systematic corruptor 
of his own son; as a man utterly with- 
out religion, virtue, principle, or moral- 
ity. But he was much too wise a man 
to have been near a8 wicked as many 
have represented him. A candid and 
careful examination of his life and works, 
leads us to believe, that however much 
he may have been wanting in virtue and 
morality, he was not, in these respects at 
least, far behind many other distinguished 
men of his time. And in brilliant, if not 
solid qualities, he surpassed them all. 
Now if Chesterfield had been the heart- 
less monster many believe him, and yet 
possessed of such an engaging address, 
and such fascinating manners, it would 
have been truly surprising. 

The ideas most commonly associated 
with Chesterfield, are, that he was a man 
possessed of a highly cultivated but su- 
perficial intellect, and the perfect master 
of every accomplishment; that he was 
an effeminate, fastidious, highly polished 

ntleman—a sort of combination of the 

cing-master and the statesman—a 
cross between Beau Nash and the Duke 
of Grafton. A lady’s boudoir, many have 
supposed, was the field best calculated 
for the exhibition of his exploits—a field 
on which a brilliant display of his pow- 
ers was sure to be afforded, and his ut- 
most capabilities elicited. They have 
sup that he could make a bow with 
inimitable grace, compliment a lady with 
the most exquisite delicacy, and utter a 
witticism with charming seng froid. 
The popular fancy has painted him as an 
exceedingly handsome man, dressed with 
the utmost taste and elegance—“ the 
oa of fashion and the mould of form,” 

t a man of such keenly nervous sus- 
ceptibilities as to be greatly shocked by 
contact with the least approach to rude- 
ness and vulgarity. 


Now it appears to us, that no very - 


profound knowledge of human nature is 
necessary to know, that however grace- 
ful and accomplished a spooney may be, 
he cannot be a very fascinating man. 
Women contrive to elicit some amuse- 
ment ftom shallow fops in the way of 
ridicule and bantering, but they seldom 
feel any admifation for a man, who does 
not command the respect of men. 
Women almost always require some 
gumption Ce use a homely but expres- 
sive term) in the men upon whom they 
bestow their admiration. To be sure, 
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the Queen of Spain was enamored with 
that handsome booby, Godoy; and the 
Duchess of Castlemaine was smitten with 
the fine proportions, strength and agility 
of thé rope-dancer, Hall; but these wo- 
men could appreciate nothing but animal 
qualities in a man. Lady Essex never 
would have fallen in love with the hand- 
some person of the adventurer, Carr, but 
for the love letters Sir Thomas Overbury 
wrote her for him. It was not an idle 
boast of Wilkes’s, that he was an over- 
match for the handsomest man in Eng- 
land, in winning the affections of a wo- 
man, although he was one of the ugliest 
men in the kingdom. But he was a 
good-natured rascal, with very fascinating 
manners. 

The “impressions stated above in re- 
gard to Chesterfield, we suspect, are 
wholly erroneous. He was a free and 
easy careless gentleman, with all class- 
es; had no troublesome weight of digni- 
ty to preserve, and was an exceedingly 
agreeable companion to whomsoever he 
might be thrown among. He would ex- 
hibit no less gusto in cracking a joke 
with a beggar in the street, than he 
would grace and elegance in exchanging 
repartees with the lady in her parlor. 
He was as popular with the Irish squi- 
reens at Dublin, as he was with Freder- 
ick the Great and Voltaire ; as much ad- 
mired by his servants and dependants, as 
he was by Lord Hervey and Lady Suf- 
folk. The man whose society is much 
sought after by the fashionable and the 
great, must have in him elements of pop- 
ularity with the multitude ; for he must 
possess a large share of good nature 
which the high and low equally appre- 
ciate. Politeness bas been defined as 
benevolence in little things—a definition 
which comprehends the full meaning of 
the word. That Chesterfield was a kind- 
hearted man, his life and writings clear- 
ly show. 

We give a description of Chesterfield 
by two different parties—both very reli- 
able authorities. The reader can recon- 
cile the dissimilarity in the descriptions 
as best he may; we cannot help him 
much. Perhaps, however, Lord Hervey, 
who wrote the first description, may 
have had a prejudice against Chesterfield, 
for some reason or other. 

“ His person was as disagreeable as it 
was possible for a human figure to be 
without being deformed. Te was very 
short, disproportioned, thick and clumsi- 
ly made, had a broad, rough-featured, 
ugly face, with black teeth, and a head 
big enough for a Polyphemus. One Ben 
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Ashurst, who said a few good thin; 
though admired for many, tuld Lo 
Chesterfield once, that he was like a 
stunted giant, which was a humorous 
idea, and really apposite.” 

The other description we think is by a 
man who had no particular prejudice in 
the matter. Putting the two together 
they show what confidence we can place 
in all we read. 

“His figure, though on a small scale, 
was very good—every limb turned by 
Nature’s daintiest hand, yet full of vigor, 
till it paid the penalties of vice. The 
head is inimitable—we never sawany en- 
graving of him, either from bust, or 
medal, or picture, that gives an approach 
to its peculiar expression. The features 
are all classical—the eyes full of softness, 
yetof fire—-the brow and eyebrows grave 
and manly, the mouth small, but im- 
pressed with such a mixture of firmness, 
sense, wit, gayety and voluptuous delicacy 
as few artists could have imagined—and 
no one of that day but Rosalba could 
have transcribed.” 

A very characteristic anecdote is given, 
of the stratagem he resorted to to obtain 
a vote against Walpole, whose downfall 
he was very zealous in promoting. 

“ The late Lord R--—, with many good 
qualities, and even learning and parts, had 
a strong desire of being thought skilful in 
physic, and was very expert in bleeding. 
Lord Chesterfield, who knew his foible, 
and on a particular occasion wished to 
have his vote, came to him one morning 
and after having conversed upon indiffer- 
ent matters, complained of the headache, 
and desired his lordship to feel his pulse. 
It was found to beat high, and a hint of 
losing blood given. +I have no objection ; 
and as I hear your lordship has a master- 
ly hand, will you favor me with trying 
your lancet upon me? 

“Apropos, said Lord Chesterfield after 
the operation, do you go to the House to- 
day? Lord R—— answered, I did not 
intend to go, not being sufficiently in- 
formed of the question which is to be de- 
bated ; but you who have considered it, 
which side will you be of ?' The Earl 
having gained his confidence, easily direct- 
ed his judgment ; he carried him to the 
House, and got him to vote as he pleased. 
He used afterwards to say, that none of 
his friends had done so much as he, hav- 
ing literally bled for the good of his coun- 
tr a 

tt is putting a man’s politeness to a 

retty severe test when it comes to blood- 
tting. 

On seeing the full-length picture of 
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Beau Nash, between the busts of Pope 
and Newton at Bath, he wrote the fol- 
lowing epigrain : 
“This picture placed the busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength ; 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
Bat folly at fall length.” 


The following bon mot gives another 
specimen of his wit: 

On hearing of the marriage of a man 
of low family, with the daughter of a 
lady whose way of life threw doubts on 
the paternity, he observed that niobody’s 
son had married every body’s daughter. 

No one doubts Pope’s appreciation of 
wit, and he wrote— 


“ Accept a miracle instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 


The best exhibition afforded of the 
manners of Chesterfield is given in his 
manner of governing Ireland. He was 
appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at a 
very critical time—that nation being in a 
great state of excitement from an appre- 
hension that the Catholics would rise in 
He was the man 
of all others best suited to the post, and 
Ireland neither before nor since, was ever 
better governed than by him. His pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, his 
sagacity and penetration, his great tact, 
suavity and firmness, admirably fitted 
him to govern that people at any time, 
but more especially during a crisis. . A 
man of less discernment, tact, and affabil- 
ity—a well-meaning but dull-witted gov- 
ernor at that peri would have been 
pretty sure to have had a civil war to 
contend with. * 

We give two anecdotes illustrative of 
his manners! while he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Some would say that 
it evinced how very efficacious pleasantry 
often is in averting serious difficulties. 
“ Why, my lord,” said some one to hi 
“your own coachman is a Papist, an 
goes to mass every Sunday.” “ Does he, 
indeed,” replied the Lord Lieutenant, “I 
will take good care that he does not drive 
me there.” One morning early, the vice- 
treasurer, Mr. Gardner, a red-hot Orange 
man, waited on him, and assured him on 
the best authority that the Papists in the 
province of Connaught were actually 
rising! Upon which Lord Chesterfield 
took out his watch and composedly ob- 
served, “It is nine o’clock, and certainly 
time for them to rise; I therefore believe 
your news to be true.” All this time he 
was watching over the peace of the coun- 


try with Argus eyes, and the slightest 
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movement towards disaffection was ob- 
served. 

This pleasantry of manner in these in- 
stances, as any one can see, was the re- 
sult of the shrewdest observation and the 
deepest reflection. Some of the jokes of 
this perfumed milliner Lord — many 
suppose him to have been) while in Ire- 
land, have been preserved, but they are 
too coarse and indecorous for publication 
nowadays. 

But notwithstanding his appreciation 
of coarse jokes, no man ever whispered in 
the ear of woman compliments of more 
exquisite delicacy than he. Good nature 
without wit, grace, or refinement, will not 
enable a person to bestow compliments 
well. A striking illustration of this fact 
is afforded in the case of the Mayor of 
London, who in his address to Queen 
Elizabeth told her that the Spanish Ar- 
mada got the wrong sow by the ear when 
they attacked her. 

Chesterfield’s reputation now rests 
chiefly on his letters to his son; when he 
lived it was based on what he was, with- 
out them. 

Of course it was much mére splendid 
then, than it has been since. It is not 
likely that Chesterfield placed any undue 
stress upon manners, but he had for a 
son a dull-witted, awkward, clumsy 
clown, and undoubtedly few sons ever 
needed more’ the cultivation of graceful 
manners than he. Hence his father’s 
earnest endeavors to force them upon 
him, but all without avail. The follow- 
ing lines are very much to the point: 


Vile Stanhope—Demons blush to tell 

In twice two hundred places, 

Has shown his son the road to h—, 

Escorted by the Graces: 

But little did the ungenerous lad 

Concern himself about them ; 

_ For base, degenerate, meanly bad, 
He sneaked to hell without them. 
The difference between Dorset and 
Rochester illustrates well what kind of a 
foundation agreeable manners require. 
Rochester was one of the most brilliant 
wits and poets of the court of Charles 
II.; but he lacked that good nature and 
broad sympathy with his fellow-men 
which made Dorset so attractive. We 
cannot forbear quoting Macaulay’s de- 
scription of the latter. Although the 
reader is undoubtedly familiar with it, he 
will not object, we think, tq have his at- 
tention often called to it. 
* None of the pe nobles enjoyed 

a larger measure of public favor than 
Charles Sackville, earl of Dorset. He 
was, indeed, a remarkable man. In his 
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youth he had been one of the most noto- 
rious libertines of the wild time which 
followed the Restoration. He had been 
the terror of the city watch, had 

many nights in the round house, and had 
at least once occupied a cell in Newgate. 
His passion for Betty Morrice and for 
Nell Gwynn, who always called him her 
Charles the First, had given no small 
amusement and scandal to the town. 
Yet, in the midst of follies and vices, his 
courageous spirit, his fine understanding, 
and his natural goodness of heart had 
been conspicuous. Men said that the ex- 
cesses in which he indulged were common 
between him and the whole race of gay 
young cavaliers, but that his sympathy 
with human suffering and the generosity 
with which he made reparation to those 
whom his freaks had injured were all his 
own, His associates were astonished by 
the distinction which the public made be- 
tween him and them. ‘He may do what 
he chooses,’ said Wilmot; ‘he is never 
in the wrong. The judgment of the 
world became still more favorable to Dor- 
set when he had beer’ sobered by time 
and marriage. His graceful manners, his 
brilliant conversation, his soft heart, his 
open hand, were universally praised. No 
day passed, it was said, in which some 
distressed family had not reason to bless 
his name. And yet, with all his good 
nature, such was the keenness of his wit, 
that scoffers whose sarcasm all the town 
feared, stood in craven fear of the sar- 
casm of Dorset.” 

The manners of Charles the First on 
the scaffold, and of his son Charles the 
Second on his deathbed, both did much 
to atone for the errors of their lives. How 
much kindness of heart and philosophical 
magnanimity the latter exhibited when 
he begged pardon of his courtiers for 
being such an unconscionable time dying. 

Chesterfield, in his old age, called his 
daily drive through the streets the re- 
hearsal of his funeral, and used to say 
of Lord Tyrawley and himself: “ Ty- 
rawley and I have been dead these two 
—_ but we don’t choose to have it 

nown.” 

The loss of sight was added to his 
other miseries ; but he retained his mem- 
ory and his politeness to his latest breath. 
Only half an hour before he died, Mr. 
Dayrolles came to see him. and the earl 
had just strength enough to out ina 
faint voice from his bed—‘ Give Day- 
rolles a chair.” “His good breeding,” 


said his physician, “only quits him with 
his life.” He was in the 79th year of his 
age when he died. 
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: A DAY IN THE GREAT CEMETERY. 


| a former notice of this subject, we 
gave a brief sketch of the general 
principles of the historical study of the 
natural records of our planet, couched in 
such simple language as might. convey 
some idea of the scope and interest of the 
pursuit, without appalling the reader with 
names and terms associated in most minds 
with a strong impression of dulness and 
obscurity. , 

Whether justly or unjustly, geology 
has won a very dry reputation with the 
world at large, and is often regarded as a 
pursuit appropriate only to those “slow 
coaches” which can succeed in nothing usu- 
ally deemed attractive or interesting. 
The sly hit at its students in Vanity Fair, 
where, after rendering full tribute to the 
merits of Mrs. Eagles, that “ woman with- 
out a flaw in her character and with a 
house in Portman Square,” the author 
stoops for an instant to characterize her 
conjugal appendage as “a quiet old gen- 
tleman not tall enough to reach any body’s 
ears, and with a taste for geology ;” is 


perhaps a fair indication of the estimation’ 


in which “polite society” holds that 
small class of persons indulging tastes 
similar to those of Mr. Eagles, Certain- 
ly the philosopher blowing soap-bubbles 
was not a better subject for ridicule than 
a formal professor, toiling with hammer 
and basket “up hill and down dale, 
knocking chucky-stones to pieces to see 
how the world was made,” and in the 
minds perhaps of most, the speculations 
of the erudite and enthusiastic laird of 
Monkbarns seem authentic compared to 
those of the geologist. 

Perhaps all this is mainly the fault of 
the philosophers themselves, whose so- 
called elementary books on the subject 
are often admirably calculated to quench 
curiosity and repel investigation. We 
remember well a course of geology in our 
junior year at college, and have still a 
strong recollection of the precise defini- 
tions and angular diagrams of De la 
Beche’s epitome of the science ; under the 
influence of which all interest formerly 
aroused by a residence where fossils were 
so abundant that every stone was merked 
by their mystic forms, was fairly extin- 
guished. ‘The only application ever made 
of our learning was when, on some Satur- 
day ramble, we amused each other by 
“airing our vocabulary,” and detecting 
the most remarkable “ uplifts,” “ faults, 
*contortions,” and “ schistose cleavages ” 
in the slay ‘ies of the Mohawk. The 


cloud of dulness shed over the science 
by the college manual was afterwards 


. dissipated by a very different book. In 


accompanying (in imagination) Dr. Man- 
tell along the chalky cliffs of the channel 
or the inland quarries of the Oolite, to 
pick from among the rocky debris the 
moulded imprints of the tenants of the 
ancient oceans; and tracing back the 
chain of natural causes until the wonder- 
ful facts were made to explain themselves 
by a yet stranger history, the true char- 
acter of the science was understood. We 
realized at once the fascinating’ interest 
which it owes to the manner in which its 
best established truths are connected with 
unexplained phenomena ; and to the blend- 
ing of the satisfaction resulting from truth 
attained, with the eager curiosity excited 
by mysteries yet unresolved. 

A not less admirable guide is the ex- 

lorer of the opposite extremity of Great 

ritain, as will be confessed by every 
reader who with his mind’s eye follows 
Hugh Miller, along the cliffs of Cromarty 
and among the isles of Orkney, scanning 
closely the stony layers for the organic 
remains which their waste reveals, yet 
constantly awake to the grand scenery 
which surrounds him. He seems to rest 
on some high hillside ledge, forgetting his 
immediate pursuit while looking across 
the Moray Frith on mountains crowned 
with the snows of spring and draped with 
the heather, so that “all above is white, 
and all below is purple ;” or gazes in the 
evening “on the three great Rossshire 
hills, while the sunset lights up their 
horizontal strata showing like courses of 
masonry in gigantic pyramids;” and he 
reflects how vast were the masses of 
which these are merely the detached 
relics. He works with the author among 
the seaweed on the rocky beach, eager] 
breaking the nodules and finding in eac' 
some before unknown organic fragment, 
and -desists only when the rising. tide 
drives him away, to spread out on some 
huge boulder the spoils of the morning, 
and from the various fragments to restore 
vague outlines of the vanished forms to 
which they once belonged. He traces 
the layer which contains these relics deep 
into the country, buried under hundreds 
of feet of rock in the walls of the ravine 
of cho disdains wae ane on “me 
searc to recount the fairy legen 
which haunts the " 

Such writers redeem their: science, and 


prove that Bulwer. was far from right 
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when he described their study as “that 
singular pedantry of science which strips 
nature to a skeleton, and prowls among 
the dead bones of the world unconscious 
of its living beauty.” The readers of the 
books of Mantell or Miller need no ar- 


gument to show how the charm of ro-" 


mance may be interwoven with the inter- 

est of exact study, and how in tracing the 

mysterious history of the past, the geol- 

ogist is brought into constant intercourse 

with all that is beautiful and grand in the 
nt aspect of nature. 

Will the reader spend an hour with us 
in our own corner of the Great Cemetery ? 
He has already a general idea of its huge 
series of layers, spread tier above tier for 
thousands of miles in extent and thou- 
sands of feet in depth,—each successive 
stratum an old ocean bed, inclosing the 
remains of a peculiar group of living 
forms, once the tenants of that sea or its 
bounding shores. How these originally 
soft masses were hardened, how raised 
above the waters into continents, we 
wait not now to inquire. They are how- 
ever actually and undeniably here, form- 
ing the stony masonry of which this high 
slope is built up, this northern slope 
of Pompey Hill, in the centre of New 
York, a thousand feet above that level at 
which the nearest waters like those which 
deposited them are now heaving and roll- 
ing, two hundred miles away. 

Every where under the sod and mould 
of this green hill, and under those of all 
its fellows which we see swelling east- 
ward and westward, by digging but a 
few feet we come upon the hardened sea- 
slime, which we know as rock, with its 
native shells and weeds and corals yet 
preserved in its compact embrace. 

That valley between this hill and the 
next, hollowed out so far that yonder 
church-spire reaches upward not a third 
of its depth, has all been worn out of 
these successive layers of sediment, the 
flinty edges of which appear on its oppo- 
site slopes at corresponding heights. Once 
these parallel ridgy hills were but parts 
of one huge mass, hidden within it like 
the statue in the block. The elements 
have chiselled away the greater portion, 
worn and fretted it down for hundreds of 
feet, until it has assumed its present un- 
even and furrowed form, and are still 
working at it day by day; while the busy 
stream in its deepest hollow is slowly but 
increasingly bearing back yet more and 
more of its daily waste into the depths 
from whence it rose. 

But the evidence of far greater wear 
and erosion is before us. Yonder at the 
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northward, four or five hundred feet be- 
low, spreads so far as the eye can reach, 
a level, and in. great part, forest-covered 
plain. Half way to the horizon, stretches 
through the woods from east to west, a 
long belt of light, with a dark spot or two 
near its western extremity. It is the 
Oneida Lake, and those spots are islands. * 
Thirty miles beyond, out of sight beneath 
the sharp rim of the horizon, lies On- 
tario. 

Just below us, terraced layers of hard 
limestone jut out from the hill. their edges 
broken off in a sudden cliff. When orig- 
inally deposited at the sea-bottom, these ~ 
layers must have extended much farther, 
“thinning out” very gradually toward 
the shores of their ocean. Let us then, 
as a mathematician would say, “ produce 
their plane” to the northward, and see 
where they must have reposed when first 
formed. Extending them in imagination, 
we find that they must have overspread 
the plain before us at an elevation of 
many hundred feet above its present level. 
By the wearing away of these and the 
masses which underlaid and supported 
them, that broad plain and its lake basin 
must have becn formed. This region is 
known by its structure to have been 
above water, exposed to the elements, 
ever since the era of the coal formation. 
Since then, vast tracts of our earth under 
the newer seas have been filled to the 
aggregate depth of miles by the wear of 
old continents, building up the great for- 
mations known as the secondary and 
tertiary strata. .While the ocean has 
thus been filled in one region, wide terri- 
tories must have been elsewhere worn 
away to furnish the material,—-and here 
is one of the vacancies left by the process. 
What bounds are we to set to the por- 
tions of yonder airy space once filled by 
the masses of which these hills and plains 
are but the relics? How great were the 
masses which have dissolved away since 
the “ New world which is the Old” first 
raised itself above its parent ocean ? Prob- 
ably thousands of feet of rock have been 
worn from above where we sit. Probably 
their northern extension once spread far 
and wide, where now the clouds hover 
above Lake Ontario. All now gone, van- 
ished,—partly perhaps abraded by waves 
and tides while first emerging above the 
sea, but mostly by later agencies ; loosen- 
ed by frost and storm and rain, washed 
away down the rivers into the ocean, and 
spread by currents and billows over thou- 
sands of leagues. The hills and valleys 
we see, are but the last furrows of the 
wearing agencies of nature, ag the chisel- 
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marks on the granite block are the last 
traces of that toil which reduced it from 
its parent mass. The surface which we 
inhabit is but a temporary one, constant- 
ly changing for a lower. The powers 
which have reduced it thus low, will, in a 
far less period than that past of which 
we trace the record, level it so that it 
shall 


“ Sink, like a seaweed, into whenco it rose,” 


till the salt billows shall again sweep 
across it, and the continent shall be ob- 
literated as have been the estates of the 
Saxon earl where are now the Goodwin 
sands. 

Enough of these considerations of the 
mere earthy material of the Great Cem- 
etery. We are in this corner of it, on 
this actual upland farm, in the town of 
Manlius and county of Onondaga, to dis- 
inter some of the relics of living things 
which were buried -when the foundations 
of these monumental hills were laid. 

We turn from the broad landscape, and 
follow up the bed of a shallow brook 
which comes down the slope from the 
south, emerging from a ravine which it 
has worn in the-black slate of which the 
hill is formed. We ascend its bed for a 
hundred yards, our feet plashing on its 
gravelly bottom, and our hats swept by 
pendent boughs of birch and elm grow- 
ing from the slaty banks. A hundred 
yards within the edge of the hill,—and 
we come to a cascade. A layer of hard, 
black limestone, three feet thick, lies here 
in the midst of the soft slates, its edge 
projecting like a course of stone masonry 
from a brick wall. Its greater hardness 
causes it so to outwear the shales in 
which it is imbedded, that they are swept 
clean from its upper surface, and excava- 
ted below into a shallow cave or recess 
behind the falling waters,—a miniature 
illustration of the structure of Niagara 
itself. 

This hard layer is one of the most 
crowded repositories of the Great Ceme- 
tery. The slates both above and below 
are barren of fossils, and seem to have 
been deposited by waters almost desti- 
tute of animal life. But the limestone 
contains the proof of an epoch of a very 
different character. 

On breaking its upper surface, we find 


fragments filled with tiny shells, which a_ 


casual observer would compare to those 


of snails. They bear, however, in their 


peculiar spiral form, their markings and 
their indented aperture, characteristics 
which prove their affinity with a family 
of smal! carnivorous shellfish inhabiting 
VOL, 111.—39 













the oceah. If we call them Pleuroto- 
maria, the general reader. will be ‘no 
wiser, but naturalists will know at once 
what they are like. They are perfect in 
every particular, though bound in a rock 
of the hardest texture. A pound of 
stone will often show a dozen projecting 
from its ragged sides. From most of 
them the shell itself breaks away under 
the hammer, or adheres to the investing 
stone, when there is left only a smooth 
spiral coil, which is an interior cast of the 
shell, formed by the hardening’ of the 
slime which filled it. A few specimens 
however, rescued in perfection, preserve 
the entire shell in its place, its jetty sur- 
face marked with every original line and 
furrow, more distinctly under the magni- 
fier' than to the naked eye. 

But these are on the surface of the 
rock. Let us raise a layer, and see what 
other relics it may yield us, of those 
forms of life which swam or drifted above 
the depths in which its particles were ac- 
cumulated. 

It is a hard, tough stone, and we re- 
quire the use of crowbar, sledge and gun- 
powder, to effect any considerable im- 
pression upon it. By dint of much pry- 
ing and pounding, we are able to loosen a 
block of perhaps three or four square feet, 
and nearly a foot in thickness. As it is 
torn up from the dark bed which it has 
occupied so long, and thrown over against 
the bank, the dullest eye must be arrest- 
ed by the figure in bas-relief which shows 
upon its lower surface. The outlines of 
a large coiled shell are perfectly defined, 
and no one who has seen a nautilus can 
fail to recognize a closely allied form. 
There is the coil, beginning at the centre 
in a tiny circle, and expanding at every 
volution until it terminates in a wide 
mouth with a gracefully curved margin. 
There is the substance of the shell, its. 
colors indeed lost, and itself converted 
into a black, crystalline, stony mass, but 
preserving its original thickness and form, 
and showing as distinctly as ever its un- 
dulating striations. And at places where 
the outer walls of this old tenement are- 
broken away, show the waving, sinuous 
edges of those remarkable partitions 
which divide its interior into two or three 
score of successive forming that ad-~ 
mirable float by which its tenant was 
enabled at will to swim ing on the 
sunny surface of the deep, or to sink to 
the bottom. These cells are now all 
filled with solid stone; the outer cham- 
bers usually with the same material with 
the enveloping rock, which must have 


been pressed in while semi-fluid through, 
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those perforations which gave passage to 
the tube which connected the whole series 


of chambers together. The remains of 
this pipe are still perceptible, not, as in 
the recent nautilus, piercing the partitions 
near their cranny at their edges, and 
lying close within the rounded back of 
the shell. The innermost cells, those 
penetralia to which the earthy sediment 
could not gain admittance, are filled with 
black calcareous spar, which must. have 
percolated in solution with the water 
through the pores of the shell, and crys- 
tallized in its interior. The entire or- 
ganism is greatly changed from its origi- 
nal condition, yet it is unaltered in all its 
more characteristic features. Its analogy 
is complete with the pearly nautilus which 
navigates the Indian Ocean. and it béars 
a still closer resemblance to the umbili- 
cated nautilus, as witnesses one of the 
latter from the shores of New Zealand, 
which lies amicably in the same drawer 
to illustrate our best specimens from the 
rocks of Central New York. Still they 
are by no means identical, and in this as 
in other instances, the ancient fossil is 
connected with its modern representative 
by a series of perhaps a hundred more 
or less varying species. 

The abundance of these relics is re- 
markable. In a block of three or four 
square feet may often be seen the remains 
of as many of these graceful shells. A 
mass from this very ledge, containing four 
nautili from four to ten inches in diam- 
eter, lies on the floor in that chilly apart- 
ment of the old State Hall at Albany, 
which, appropriated to the State collec- 
tion of fossils, is consigned to dust and 
neglect ; while the attention of visitors to 
the State Museum is mainly directed to 
the inspection of bullets from old battle- 
fields, “horned frogs,” rattlesnakes, and 
bead embroidered Indian leggins, and to 
the inscription of their valuable auto- 
graphs in a register kept for that nurpose, 
after the manner of hotels. 

The disinterment of relics of such evi- 
dent and unquestionable character from a 
ledge of the hardest rock, two hundred 
miles inland and nearly a thousand feet 
above the sea level, is a fact to fix the at- 
tention of the most careless observer. To 
the informed and thoughtful mind it con- 
nects with wonderful freshness and reality 
the two almost infinitely remote eras, that 
of the naatilus sailing gayly 

“————-In sun and breeze, 
On the new created seas,” 


in this very latitude, 43° North, 76° 
West, and that when the same shell is 
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broken out in the same place, from a ledge 
loosened by the severest frosts of winter. 

In a museum of Egyptian relics but 
three thousand years old, we are surpris- 
ed at the apparently close relation of the 
past with the present, as shown by furni- 
ture and garments bearing so great a re- 
semblance to those now in use, and human 
remains not yet quite resolved into their 
elements. But what comparison bear the 
famous forty centuries invoked at the bat- 
tle of the Pyramids to the cycles which 
have crept away since these courses of 
masonry were laid over this relic, and it 
was lft ' 


«, 





for ever to endure, 
Itself its monument?” 


Two other varieties of nautili occur in 
the same layer, one a little species not 
larger than a half dollar, in which (as in 
the pearly nautilus) every whorl enfolds 
and entirely conceals those within it; 
another much larger, in which the suc- 
cessive volutions lie unobscured, merely 
in contact with each other, and ornament- 
ed along their outer edges with a series 
of knobs or bosses. ~ 

Equally abundant with the nautili, are 
some shells of a very peculiar form, quite 
unknown among living families, though 
every where common in the lower and 
older layers of the Great Cemetery. They 
are perhaps two inches in diameter, two 
feet long, tapering to a point, and divided 
by internal partitions into a succession of 
chambers or cells. At first sight they 
appear entirely unlike any thing else, but 
on close examination prove to have pre- 
cisely the structure cf a nautilus, differ- 
ing only in being extended in a straight 
line instead of being coiled up. 

We have remarked that these shells 
occur in so great abundance, that a square 
yard of the rock may be estimated to con- 
tain on an average not less than three, 
lying within a thin layer of but a few in- 
ches. At this estimate an acre of this 
cemetery must. contain more than four- 
teen thousand of these stony skeletons, 
and more than nine millions are buried 
under each square mile. 

The fact that the ocean bottom was so 
thickly strewed with these remains of 
animals which, being carnivorous and of 
wandering habits, could not have existed 
in very dense numbers’ at any moment, 


_proves that their accumulation must have 


been the work of a very long period of 
time. It has occurred to us that a vague 
estimate of this period may be made. 

If, in a district supporting a human 
population of a thousand persons, the or- 
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dinary annual mortality among whom 
would be perhaps twenty, we should find 
the burying ground to contain a thousand 
graves, it would be reasonable to conclude 
that half a century had elapsed while this 
average population had existed. 

Now, before applying this reasoning to 
the old cemetery of the nautili, we need 
two facts by way of data; first the ave- 
rage density of their population, secondly, 
their average duration of life. We have 
little means of obtaining practical evidence 
of either. But, being large floating shell- 
fish of a high grade of organization, and 
of carnivorous habits, they are not likely 
to have been very abundant; and if we 
assume that an average of ten may at 
once have been living on each acre, or six 
thousand four hundred on each square mile, 
it will perhaps be a reasonable estimate. 
If we then suppose the usual longevity of 
a nautilus to have been ten years, it fol- 
lows that to each acre of the cemetery at 
the sea-bottom there would be added one 
dead shell annually, so that more’ than 
fourteen thousand years would elapse be- 
fore such an accumulation of them as we 
find in this rock could be formed. 

This is a mere speculation, perhaps an 
extravagant one, founded on data assumed 
without much authority. But whatever 
allowance may be made for error, there 
remains evidence of a very long period 
during which this rock was being deposit- 
ed, and even our largest estimate seems 
to be supported by arguments of a differ- 
ent character. For within this thin layer 
is comprehended all that remains of four 
or five very marked and conspicuous 
forms of life. Their whole period of ex- 
istence seems to have left no other record 
than is contained in this foot of hardened 
sea-slime. They are not found above or 
below, they did not exist before its de- 
posit commenced; they became extinct 
before it was completed. Now what du- 
ration may we allot to such a group of 
species ? 

Human observation has detected no ap- 
preciable change among the living forms 
of earth during the period of history. 
The mummied animals of Egypt are pre- 
cisely identical with modern species. Ex- 
cept when exterminated by man, no spe- 
cies is known to have disappeared. We 
have no knowledge of the appearance, or 
extinction from natural causes, of a single 


form. 

And though this is merely negative 
evidence of little value, inasmuch as accu- 
rate observations in natural history. are 
but of modern date, there are natural 
records which prove a very protracted 


- 
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duration for species of shellfish yet exist- 
ing. When the Niagara poured over the 
bluff at Lewistown, its waters left layers 
of sand and clay filled with the shells 
which then inhabited its waters. Since 
that time, it has worn its slow way back- 
wards, forming a ravine six or seven miles 
long, which at a reasonable estimate of 
‘the rapidity of its recession, must have 
occupied from’ one hundred to three hun- 
dred centuries. Yet the same shellfish, 
undistinguishable in any particular, in- 
habit the shores of Goat Island and 
Chippewa to-day! If they have been in 
the full vigor of existence for from ten to 
thirty thousand years, how long a period 
may we reasonably suppose to have com- 
prehended the entire duration of these 
races of nautili and the deposition of that 
oe af sepulchre which entombs them 
a 

If such deductions in Geology lack the 
accuracy and numerical certainty which 
are found in the conclusions of its sister 
science of the stars, they are, at least, sug- 
gestive thoughts. The actual evidence of 
vast duration is ample, and the very in- 
definiteness and vagueness which hang 
around it, mer the impression which 
it produces, of the majestic slowness with 
which the progress of earth’s changes has 
gone on, and still goes on, 


“ While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll.” 


Yet other and stranger relics of life lie 
hidden in this layer. Rude black car- 
bonaceous patches occur, which to the 
unpractised observer present no signs of 
interest. On these, however, the keen 
eye of such an explorer as Agassiz or 

all fastens instantly. The black spot 
shows an organic texture, in which the 
microscope reveals the perfect structure 
of bone. Further search brings to light 
better specimens, showing bony plates 
united at their edges like a mosaic pave- 
ment, and marked on their surface with 
starlike tubercles. It is clearly a frag- 
ment of one of those strange fossil fishes 
described by Hugh Miller, which had 
their bones mainly external, and, like the 
tortoise, were clad in their own skeletons 
as in plate armor. The starlike markings 
identify it as a speeies of Asterolepis, a 
near relative to that which the author of 
“The Old Red Sandstone” found in the 
hills of Orkney, and which is the founda- 
tion of his volume, “The Footprints of 
the Creator.” We have a bony plate 
found in this rock, once belonging to the 
lower jaw of one of these mailed crea 
tures, which must have rejoiced in an en- 
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tire length of four or five feet; while a 
ment of a spine which grew on the 
back of another, nearly an inch broad, 
and showing little diminution in size in its 
length of four or five, indicates one of much 
greater size, at the sight of whose dark, 
shadowy form, as he swam about in the 
clear brine, the sailing nautili may have 
shrunk back into their shells, and sought 
the bottom, with as much dread as their 
modern successors before the shark of the 
Indian sea. These fragmentary relics are 
the only evidence we yet have of the 
forms to which they belonged. On a 
sea-bottom filling so slowly and imper- 
ceptibly, every articulation must have 
yielded to decay, and each bone fallen 
from its fellow, long before they were 
buried up in the sediment. It is there- 
fore hardly to be expected, that future 
specimens should be met with, still re- 
taining the natural connection of their 
parts, or the general outline of their form ; 
though in other strata of different charac- 
ter, and more rapidly deposited, such for- 
tunate instances are not uncommon. 

We must, therefore, be content to re- 
store these vanished forms from such 
scattered fragments as may remain, aided 
by such hints as we may glean from the 
structure of their nearest living ana- 
logues, and the more entire remains of 
similar species found in rocks which have 
kept their organic treasures in more per- 
fect condition. Every day spent in search- 
ing this ledge, however, brings to light 
some additional scrap or fragment; now 
a spine, now a bony plate, now a few 
scales, or a tooth, all which, when united, 
like the fragments of a shivered statue, or 
the chips of a broken mosaic, may yet re- 
produce with considerable completeness 
the general form from which they were 
detached. In the hourly hope of such 
gradual discoveries, days of laborious ex- 
ploration pass rapidly away. 

No rock in New York with which we 
are acquainted, contains within a narrow 
space a more striking collection of relics, 
than is found in this thin ledge of lime- 
stone imbedded between its barren slates, 
and few pleasanter days are within our 
memory, than those. spent in its examina- 
tion. Much labor is necessary to force 
open the grasp in which its contents are 
held, and no little patience and care are 
afterwards required to chisel away the 
enveloping stone from each fossil, or to 
reunite its fragments into a perfect whole, 
Not one in five is extricated in a condi- 
tion approaching completeness. But the 
difficulty enhances the interest, and the 
relic is not the worse for showing some 
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effects of its long burial and rough.disin- 
terment. As one would not choose his 
penny of Alfred, or medal of Vespasian, 
quite free from the rust and corrosion of 
ages, untarnished and perfect as a new 
dollar, no more would we have our shell, 
preserved in its rocky sarcophagus from 
the early epochs of time, as bright and 
fresh as one dredged up last year off the 
coast of Amboyna. We love them some- 
what as Desdemona did Othello, “ for 
the perils they have passed ;” and a rea- 
sonable crack or scar out of their sym- 
metrical forms, does not diminish their 
value in our eyes. They lie in our cabi- 
net drawers by the half dozen, some al- 
most perfect, some sadly dilapidated, some 
in fragments,—casts of separate cham- 
bers, thin pieces of striated shell, little 
coils which were once the central begin- 
nings of large nautili, black plates of 
bone, broken spines; in short, scraps of 
ancient mortality of all sizes and degrees 
of incompleteness. Every one has its 
reminiscence of the day, the spot, the 
associate with whom we labored. As we 
look them ‘over on some stormy, snowy, 
drifting February day, the time and place 
of their discovery recur vividly to mem- 
ory. It is again June: there is the high 
grassy brow of the hill,—the deep valley, 
with its winding stream far below,—the 
opposite slope, a mile in gradual ascent, 
patched with forest, grainfield, and mea- 
dow,—the broad, wooded lowland, spread- 
ing away from the mouth of the valley, 
like the sea from the entrance of a bay, 
to the far, sharp horizon, where show 
dimly, through fifty miles of atmosphere, 
a few serrated peaks, which lie in the 
wilderness of Hamilton county. In the 
middle distance spreads the long gleaming 
Oneida, recalling to mind the forest-tales 
of Cooper, legends of woodland explora- 
tion a hundred years ago, and the history 
of the campaigns of Brant and St. Leger. 
We again seem to sit hammering at the 
ledge, to hear the clink of the crowbar, 
and the dull report of the blast shaking 
up the rock, and summoning us to look 
eagerly for new revelations among the 
shattered masses. 

The momentary reverie fades,—we are 
standing at our window, specimen in hand, 
clouds of drift obscuring the dreary snow- 
fields before us; but we mentally resolve, 
as soon as the earth is green and the 
skies are mild, again to draw from their 
dusty winter corner, hammer and basket, 
sledge and drill, and to 'ransack with new 
zeal this wonderful repository of the pri- 
mal ages. 
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COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte ; Free- 
ly Translated and Condensed by Harrier Mar- 
TINEAU. 2 vols. 


T is some ten or twelve years since 

entering the bookstore of Wiley & Put- 
nam, in Broadway, we took from the 
shelves four large and dingy volumes, 
printed in French, and bound with coarse, 
rose-colored paper, purporting to be a 
treatise on the entire circle of the sciences. 
The first page we opened upon contained 
a statement of the imperfections of ana- 
lytical geometry, and we said, “ Here is a 
conceited fellow, who believes himself ca- 
pable of reforming the mathematics.” 
But on reading further, we discovered 
that he was an earnest partisan of mathe- 
matics. carrying his respect for them, in- 
deed, so far as to assert, when he came 
to speak of the progress of their astronom- 
ical applications, that “the heavens de- 
clare the glory ”—not of God, as the good 
old Bible says, but “of Hipparchus, Kepler, 
and Newton.” An audacious thinker, at 
any rate, we thought to ourselves, and 
strove to penetrate a little deeper into his 
book. Repulsed at first by the novelty 
and boldness of his remarks, we were at 
the same time held fast by a certain as- 
surance of movement, as he passed along 
the dizzy heights of the most adventurous 
speculation ; we were convinced that no 
ordinary thinker held us in his hands; 
and when, towards the close of the work, 
we came full-face upon the announcement 
of a wholly new science, for which all oth- 
er sciences were but preparatives—the 
Science of society—the fact jumped in too 
nicely with the tenor of our own previous 
researches and hopes, to allow any dic- 
tates of economy to hinder us from be- 
coming the owner of those shabby-look- 
ing volumes. 

We read them, not with avidity, be- 
cause they were written quite too much 
in “the dry-light,” as Bacon calls it, for 
that, and yet with a deep though forced 
attention. It seemed, from the very 
outset, that the author was no ordina- 
ry thinker, his great instrument of a 
mind moving with the regularity, though 
by no means the velocity of a machine, 
and impressing one, as it drew him along, 
with a feeling that he might be supposed 
to have when caught up by the gearing 
of some monster corn-mill or cotton fac- 
tory. No pleasant episodes of the imagi- 
nation adorned the way ; no scintillations 
of fancy sparkled like fire-flies around it ; 





no gentle play of the affections warmed 
it, and no beacons of hope illuminated the 
bleak distance. A stern and relentless 
Intellect, marching remorselessly along 
its path, was treading down our dearest 
hopes, and crushing out the noblest and 
sweetest sensibilities, and, in the midst of 
all our reluctance and horror, dragging us 
with it to its infernal goal. 

As we became more familiar with our 
supposed demon, however, we found that 
he was not altogether so bad a3 he 
seemed ; a silver lining of humanity was 
now and then turned from out the folds 
of his dark frown; he was clearly very 
much in earnest, and had an unquestion- 
able love for the truth. Ile spoke ill of 
nobody, threatened nobody, and pursued 
his own silent and impassive way, among 
the stars, and through the depths of the 
earth, and amid the busy haunts of men, 
intent only on his purpose, which, the 
more it was pondered, appeared to be 
more and more dignified, noble and be- 
nevolent. We finally dismissed all fears 
of our guide, and honestly set to work to 
discover what he was at. When we add, 
that those volumes were the “ Positive 
Philosophy ” of Comte, a most original, 
profound. and comprehensive philosopher, 
the intelligent reader of this day will 
need no further explanation of our expe- 
rience. 

It was a momentous discovery for us,— 
this of a new and really t thinker,— 
of a man who discussed with consummate 
familiarity and ease, many of the highest 
problems of science; and we naturally’ 
turned to the Records to see what the 
world had made of him,—to ascertain his 
whereabouts, as well as to compare our 
secluded estimate of his rank, with that 
of the accredited standards of opinion and 
criticism. Alas! We searched in vain for 
any notice of him. The reviews of France 
and England, though noisy énough in 
their praises and dispraises of the little 
tadpoles of literature, had no word for 
him ; the learned societies the world 
over, eager as they always are to rescue 
their insignificance from utter oblivion, 
by blazoning the name of whoever has 
won imperishable glory in deciphering the 
wrappages on an old mummy, or dis- 
covering a nation in Africa one degree 
nearer the monkey than any before 
known, were unconscious of his name; 
and, in private circles, few persons whom 
we met had ever heard, or, if they had 
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heard, knew any thing definite of, the 
star which had risen with quite portentous 
light upon our small horizon. At last, 
however, we did find in the Edinburgh 
Review of 1838—sixteen years after 
Comte’s , first book was published, and 
eight -after the completion of the last—a 
notice of the Positive Philosophy, said to 
be written by Sir David Brewster, which 
showed plainly enough that Sir David had 
failed to get even a glimpse of the pecu- 
liarity of \the system. When Whewell, 
too, published his “ Philosophy of the In- 
ductive Sciences,” it was evident that he 
had read Comte, but was either afraid or 
not honest enough to own it; and the 
first public recognition of him, of any im- 
portance, we found in the Logic of Mills, 
who borrows largely from him, but with- 
out the meanness of concealment. Indeed, 
no attempt, as we are aware, has yet been 
made towards an elaborate and impartial 
judgment of Comte, save in a series of 
able articles published in the Methodist 
Quarterly Review of this city, where the 
writer, disagreeing with many of his con- 
clusions, . frankly and admiringly con- 
fesses his merits. Morell’s “ Philosophy 
of the Nineteenth Century,” has a super- 
ficial account of Comte’s system, and Pro- 
fessor De Saisset has written something 
about him, in the Revue des Deur 
Mondes, which we have not seen. 

This uniform neglect of Comte, during 
the quarter of a century in which he had 
been laboriously working out his views, 
struck us as strange, particularly as con- 
temporary literature and science con- 
tained not a few direct appropriations of 
his labors. We tried to account for it, on 
one or more of three several suppositions : 
either that his works were intrinsically 
unworthy of study, or that their depar- 
tures from the accepted and reigning opin- 
ions were so flagrant as to excite a silent 
contempt for them, or that the range and 
comprehensiveness of their topics lifted 
them quite above the ordinary apprehen- 
sions and intellectual sympathies of the 


But, on reflection, we soon saw that 
neither of these solutions could be entire- 
ly satisfactory. It was obvious, at a 
glance, that those works were worthy of 
study, as their masterly originality and 
power, their logical coherence, their dig- 
nity of manner, and the importance of the 
results at which they aimed, abundantly 
proved. A rational and consistent classi- 
fication of the sciences, on the basis of 
nature, and the construction of a new sci- 
ence, destined to take its place as the 
queen and crowning glory of all other sci- 
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ences, even if they had been unskilfully 
accomplished, were attempts that deserved 
the most serious attention. It was no 
disposition, then, we were persuaded, to 
pooh-pooh Comte out of sight, which had 
left him to obscurity. Nor was it, again, 
the offensive nature of his conclusions ; 
for, hostile as these were to existing pre- 
judices and creeds, they were still no 
more so than the systems of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, whose speculations 
have gone the circuit of the globe. If he 
was atheistical, they were pantheistical ; 
and we had: yet to learn that the one was 
more acceptable to orthodoxy than the 
other. Meanwhile, it was to be observed, 
that the theories of Comte, though pro- 
found and comprehensive, and marked by 
great logical severity, were not difficult of 
apprehension. They could scarcely be 
called abstruse; they contained no ne- 
ologisms, did not abound in hard words, 
while in their general aims they were ad- 
dressed to what is said to be a prevailing 
characteristic of the present era,—its phy- 
sical or materializing tendency. - There 
was, then, more reason, or at least as 
much reason, why Comte should have 
been well known, as Cousin, Hegel, or 
Kant. 

In the end, two considerations occurred to 
us, as better explanatory of the little atten- 
tion he had received. The first was, the 
acknowledged indisposition of scientific 
men to enter into large or general views, 
absorbed as they are in the study of de- 
tails, and distrustful as they are of all ap- 
plications of the inductive method, save 
the most elementary and simple. The 
habit of petty analysis, which has been 
so “ victorious” in physics, has finally suc- 
ceeded in conquering its masters, so that 
your natural philosopher is quite as much 
afraid of deserting it, for higher and syn- 
thetic generalizations, as a slave is to rise 
against his keeper. He looks upon the 
“ theorizer,” consequently, as a monster, 
and is glad to get quit of him as soon as 
possible. Comte could expect no hospi- 
tality from this class. But among those 
capable of general views, a second rea- 
son for the neglect of him, was, that the 
reigning science could not, in consistency 
with its own principles, deny the validity 
of his method, while to admit his conclu- 
sions, was to fly directly into the face of 
the reigning theology. Thus there was a 
double allegiance to be maintained: one 
of consistency, and the other of respecta- 
bility; and we can readily understand 
why it was thought best, in the dilemma, 
to say as little as need be about Comte’s 
inferences, lest the secret sympathy of 
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science should be exposed by a futile at- 
tempt to contemn them, or lest, on the 
other hand, the frowns of the Church 
should be incurred by an open proclama- 
tion of revolt. In other words, Comte 
had been more faithful to the spirit and 
method of modern science, as it is gene- 
rally conceived by scientific men, than 
they had dared to be themselves, because 
of their theological timidity. His con- 
clusions were the logical outgrowth of 
their premises ; but while they persistent- 
ly held to the premises, they cautiously 


avoided the conclusions. A determina- . 


tion between Science and Faith was laid 
upon them, but inasmuch as they could 
relinquish neither, nor reconcile the two, 
they found discretion the better sort of 
valor. They retired from the field rather 
than join battle, and then satisfied their 
consciences in respect to theology, by per- 
petual bowings, grimacings, and scrapings, 
in token of a fellowship they could not 
justify.’ 

We do not mean, by these assertions, 
that Science and Faith are at heart in- 
compatible, or that there is any logical 


. impossibility of their reconciliation. On 


the contrary, we maintain that there is a 
philosophy which fuses them distinctly 
into one; but what we do mean, is, that 
Science, with its present cowardly methods, 
will never become the animated body of 
Faith (indeed, any thing more than a gal- 
vanized corpse), nor Faith the living soul 
of Science,—as they should be, and will 
be, respectively, when the true Christian 
view of life shall obtain. 

Subordinate to this conscious impotence 
and cowardice of Science, were other more 
superficial causes which contributed to 
the general unmindfulness of Comte’s 
claims. Men of science, regarding his 
scheme as only another treatise of method, 
supposed that nothing could be added to 
the achievements, in that respect, of Ba- 
con, Descartes, Sir John Herschell, and 
Whewell. If it differs from these au- 
thorities, they were apt ‘to argue, it can 
hardly be more than an unfounded refine- 
ment of logic, and therefore worthless ; 
while, if it agrees with them, it only re- 
peats their principles, in other words. 
Accordingly, they went on with the study 
of their specialities. Philosophers pro- 
per, on the other hand, finding in Comte 
none of their usual symbols,—none of 
the customary hair-splitting and thim- 
ble-rig about the pure reason, and the 
categories, and the genesis of the idea of 
the absolute, into which philosophy has 
degenerated, retired from it in derision to 
their void inane. Thus, physicists and 





metaphysicists were alike disdainful, and 
consistently enough expected neither profit 
nor entertainment from those lumberin 
octavos of a poor Parisian teacher o! 
mathematics, whose style was not the 
most attractive in the world, and whose 
matter required close and continued, if 
not subtle study. 

Comte, however, is at last famous. He 
has been taken under the especial patron- 
age of Miss Martineau—‘“ philosopher 
Harriet,” as our laughing Howadji has it. 
His books are available in tolerable Eng- 
lish; the diminutive lights of small cote- 
ries begin to jabber of the virtues of in- 
tegral calculus; metaphysics and theolo- 
gy are growing decidedly unfashionable ; 
and young men and women will soon be 
astonished that they could ever have en- 
tertained such antiquated notions as 
those of God and Infinity, or ever sup- 
posed any thing to have had a cause. 
Phenomena and their Jaws are now the 
gospel, and this poor universe of ours is 
in danger of becoming the veriest ghost 
or cadavre of a universe imaginable. 

It may not be useless, then, for several 
reasons, to undertake a brief survey of 
Comte and his claims; which we shall 
proceed to do, with a premise, however, 
that we have no strong hope of admin- 
istering much consolation either to his 
extravagant admirers or his more bigoted 
enemies, 

-The first question with a philosophy 
always is, what it aims to do; and here 
we must say, that Comte’s pretensions 
are of no mean extent. He aims at a 
systemization of human knowledge, at a 
reconstruction of the human understand- 
ing, and at the determination, through 
these, of the true order and evolution of 
human society. His ambition ranges 
with that of Spinoza in his Reforme de 
VEntendement, with Bacon’s, in his Jn- 
stauratio Magna, with Fourier’s, in his 
Unité Universelle, and only falls short 
of the reach of Swedenborg’s, which in- 
cluded the economy of the heavens and 
the hells. Nor does the execution of his 
plan prove him an unworthy compeer of 
those exalted men. With more know- 
ledge than Fourier, and a soberer judg- 
ment than Spinoza, he is less than n 
only in that rich wit and fruity imagina- 
tion, which are now the chief charm of 
his works. But he differs most eminent- 
ly from all previous philosophers in the 
rigid bounds he has set to the province 
of knowledge. All the rest, “ leaping the 
walls of time and space,” have scaled the 
heavens of the infinite; yet he will hear 
of nothing but the actual and the condi- 
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tioned. They have endeavored to pene- 
trate into causes and essences, while he 
admits nothing but phenomena. They 
have believed, with all the rest of man- 
kind, in substance and beihg, but he 
believes only in appearances and laws, 
He calls his philosophy, the “ Positive 
Philosophy,” therefore, because it avoids 
these impalpable realms, and is real, use- 
ful, certain, definite, and organic; or, as 
he in‘one place expresses it, “ good sense 
systematized.” 

I. The first fundamental principle of it, 
then; is, a determination of the limits of 
knowledge, which, it assumes, isconfined to 
the ae of phenomena, and their 
invariable relations or laws. Absolute 
knowledge is an impossibility, the percep- 
tion of things in themselves, as it is some- 
times termed, a phantasm ; and the ex- 
clusive function of the mind consists in 
observing the appearances of things, and 
co-ordinating their relations of existence 
or succession. When we have determined 
what a thing is, i. e., how it stands rela- 
ted to other things, as an existing fact or 
a sequence, we have exhausted the intelli- 
gible sphere. We cannot tell whence it 
is, nor why it is, but sinrply that it is, and 
that it is invariably connected by certain 
resemblances or differences with other 
things, or by a certain order of priority or 
perm in respect to other things. 

e cannot say that it is a substance, a 
being, a cause, an essence, but only a phe- 
nomenon, which exists and continues, in 
certain invariable modes. All researches 
into the supposed causes of that phenome- 
non, whether natural or supernatural, are 
consequently illegitimate, an endeavor 
after the unattainable, a pursuit of sha- 
dows and dreams. All faiths, opinions, 
aspirations, &c., not susceptible of being 
reduced to these observed relations, tran- 
seend the powers of the intellect, and 
may be dismissed as illusions, or, at 
best, as mere transitional and infantile 
expedients, helping the mind on, the while 
it is learning to discern its true beat. 


This, we say, is Comte’s starting point, 


and it becomes us to analyze it, before ad- 
vancing further. We will admit, that all 
knowledge is relative, i. e., in a double 

first, as to things themselves, which 
could not be things unless they were fini- 
ted or distinguished from each other by 
sensible differences ; and second, as to per- 
ception, which is a mere relation of our 
sensitive eee to nature, whereby 
one is revealed in the other. Things are 
in virtue of their relativity ; for if they 
were not relative, they would be absolute, 
and so indistinguishable as things, inap- 
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n> to the senses, and of course un- 
nowable. Our sensitive experience, con- 
sequently, must be the basis, the occasion, 
the material of all knowledge. We do 
not bring with us, when we are born, 
a solitary iota of thought, except what 
comes to us from our relations to the me- 
dium in which we are born. Every 
thing has to be learned by us, and that, 
too, by the “slow coach.” Chickens and 
puppies, as soon as they break the shell, 
or open their eyes, have a complete sci- 
ence of their lives; the former will run 
about to pick up worms, and the latter to 
lap milk, as confidently on its first as on 
its last day ; but a human baby does not 
know enough for years to keep itself from 
starving to death. It has to be taught 
all things. It is a mere capacity of know- 
ing, and a mere inclination to love, and 
nothing more. Experience- awakens its 
sensations, gives it memory, builds up its 
imagination, developes its reason, kindles 
its desires, and creates its sciences. In 
other words, our existence, being phe- 
nomenal, is constructed by our experi- 
ence,—is but an extension and envelop- 
ment of nature,—a part and ‘parcel of na- 
ture,—its finer outgrowth, its crowning 
product and flower. But man, as we 
shall see by and by, is more than this, 
is more than a simple animal and intel- 
lectual existence; he is a self-hood, or 
personality. 

Comte is right, therefore, in assuming 
that we can know nothing out of the 
sphere of our sensitive life, or, in oth- 
er words, which does not come through 
our phenomenal organization; and that 
all @ priori notions of what things are, 
apart from what we feel or see them to 
be, are gratuitous and idle. But he is 
wrong in the inference, that we cannot 
properly believe what we do not know. 
The intelligible does not exhaust the real. 
Knowledge is not the equivalent or mea- 
sure of being. We know sensible facts, 
and their relations, but we believe truths 
or propositions’ which transcend those 
facts. We know the relations of differ- 
erice which distinguish things, but we be- 
lieve in a unity which is the ground or 
support of their distinctions. We know 
the finite, the conditioned, the. relative, 
the multiple, the changeable, but we be- 
lieve in the infinite, the unconditioned, the 
absolute, and the permanent, not as con- 
tradictory or antagonistic to the former, 
but as contained in them; not as natural 
or phenomenal, but as rational or spirit- 
ual. Indeed, every step that our minds 
take, beyond the first intimations of sense, 
is a belief—is a credence, well or ill sup- 
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, and not a knowledge. In popular 
one we are accustomed to speak of 
our opinions as what we know; but 
strictly, they are only what we =— 
with more or less fixity of assent. They 
are faiths accredited to us ‘by certain evi- 
dences. We say that we know the truths 
of mathematics, the principles of astrono- 
my, the laws of chemistry, the dictates 
of morals, &c., but we have only a con- 
viction of them, founded upon our rea- 
sons. They do not. fall within the cogni- 
zance of the senses, but are rationally 
discerned. We mean, that they are ra- 
tionally discerned by those who investi- 
gate and authenticate them, for the larger 
part of mankind are satisfied to take them 
upon the testimony of others. Perhaps 
one man in ten millions of Christendom 
has demonstrated the theory of gravita- 
tion for himself, all the rest believing it 
because they have been so taught. Thus, 
throughout the endless ramifications of 
practical life, we walk emphatically by 
faith, and not by knowledge. 

The question. of philosophy, therefore, 
does not, as it is commonly stated, refer 
to the validity of our knowledge,—which, 
being commensurate with our sensible 
experience, the first fool can determine as 
well as the last philosopher,—but to the 
validity of our beliefs. Accepting the 
vast variety of credences, on which the 
whole business of society, its trades as 
well as its sciences and religions, proceed, 
what ground is there for each? In what 
way are they related to our sensible ex- 
perience, and how can that experience be 
made serviceable to them ? hich are 
unsupported, which are illusions, which 
are reliable? Especially, what are we to 
make of our transcendent ideas? All 
the world, for instance, at every period of 
the world, has professed a belief in that 
which is perfect and unconditioned, which 
cannot be bounded by the senses, which 
the senses are ignorant of, which is invisi- 
ble to the eye, and inaudible to the ear, 
but how is it to be explained? Must we 
wink it out of sight, or may we refer it 
to a life within us which is supersensuous, 
which is a window of the soul, if we may 
so express it, opening into God and the ab- 
solute, as the senses are the windows of na- 
ture, opening into man? Philosophy, we 
say, is called upon to answer. 

Now, Comte shuts this upper window 
almost entirely. He is quite right in 
considering the relations of phenomenal 
nature, the facts furnished to us by the 
senses, and digested by reason, as the 
place of beginning of the sciences ; but he 
is wrong in restricting thought or belief to 





this natural sphere. Heis right, in the fi 

because phenomenal aie hl the cont 
nent or base of all truth, in which it re+ 
sides as in its body: but he is wrong in 
the second, inasmuch as it excludes the 
deeper truths, which are the soul of that 
body. The twenty-six letters of the al- 
phabet contain the whole of Shakespeare 
or the Bible, but he would be a wretched 
commentator who should confine our at- 
tention to the names of the Jetters, and 
the spelling of a few syllables, or to the 
construction of a few sentences even, and 
not lead us into the higher combinations 
of the thoughts. It is indispensable to 
know tke letters or the words, in order 
to understand Shakespeare, but the letters 
and the words are not Shakespeare. They 
are only instrumental. to Shakespeare ; 
they are the external collocation, of which 
he is the interior significance—nay, more, 
they are the condition of his existence, 
and the ladders by which we climb to 
him, but not the immortal spirit of the 
man, which is alone worth our seeking. 
Hence, the care with which we investi- 
gate his text; but should we not despise 
the man who could spend his life in the 
pursuit of the true text, while he neg- 
lected the meaning which imparts to the 
text its only glory? ‘Thus, Science. be- 
gins with the sensible sphere, because it 
is the letter and text of truth, but it as- 
cends from that, by its rational processes, to 
the mental or spiritual sphere, which is 
the ground or meaning of the former, giving 
it existence and reality. Science is na- 
ture no longer seen by the eyes, but by 
the reason. Let it be observed, however, 
that in ascending from the senses, as we 
have termed it, we do not recede or sepa- 
rate from nature; we do not run away into 
a ghostland of abstractions, but we simply. 
look through nature’s superficial aspects 
or integuments, into its realities, or rather 
its rationalities, into its substances and 
ends, which constitute it, make it consis- 
tent and significant, and show it to be a 
glorious mirror of our own souls. If Sci- 
ence halts, therefore, at the threshold }. if 
it dallies with the outside symbols, or 
penetrates only to its inferior -grades of 
reason, it misses the most precious part-of 
the weve ee _Tt sees the vast bs 
chanism, the prodigious aopenints , 
great gilt candlesticks of the eavens, and 
the four sapphire walls, and the multi- 
tudes that walk therein, but the Divinity 
of the magnificent temple, who is the 
— = heat and glory of it, it cannot 

0 


Sci we cannot be too “ posi- 


_ Science, we repeat, 
tive” in the study of phenomena, too ac- 
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curate or comprehensive in its generaliza- 
-tions and researches; cannot tell us too 
plainly what the actual forms and se- 

uences of the universe are, but it does 
this, not for the sake of the phenom- 
ena, which are, in themselves, dead and 
passive surfaces, obeisant, mechanical, 
vehicular, but for inner worlds of ra- 
tional, civil, moral, and spiritual truth 
which they contain. It is because they 
are an expression, a representative, a 
bodying forth of a more real life, the vast 
depository of spiritual forces in action, a 
theatre of an ascending series of wisdom 
and goodness, the supporting bed of the 
eternal marriages, and the perpetual, ever- 
renewed miracle of divine creation, that 
they deserve our ‘elaborate study and 
care. As the plane on which all effects 
are wrought, we cannot know too inti- 


mately their great leading facts; but to - 


rest'in those facts, is to abandon reason 
to a barren nominalism, to close the eyes 
of the soul, and shut out God from his 
own universe. 

II. Comte’s second fundamental princi- 
ple is, that each of our leading concep- 
tions, each branch of our knowledge, 
passes successively through three _— 
ent theoretical conditions: the T'heo- 
logical or fictitious, the Metaphysical 
or abstract, and the Scientific or posi- 
tive. In other words, the human mind, 
by its nature, employs, in its progress, 
three methods of philosophizing, the char- 
acters of which are essentially different, 
and even radically opposed, viz., the theo- 
logical method, the metaphysical, and the 
positive. “Hence arise.” he adds, “three 
philosophies, or general systems of con- 
ception, of the aggregate of phenomena, 
each of which excludes the other.” The 
first is the necessary point of departure 
for the human understanding, and the 
third its fixed and definitive state, while 
the second is only transitional. 

In the theological stage, the human 
mind, seeking the essential nature of be- 
ings, the first and final causes (the origin 
and purpose) of all effects ——in short, ab- 
solute knowledge, supposes all phenome- 
na to be produced by the immediate ac- 
tion of supernatural beings. In the meta- 
physical state, which is only a modifica- 
tion of the first, the mind supposes, in- 
stead of supernatural beings, abstract 
forces, veritable entities, inherent in all 
beings, and capable of producing all phe- 
nomena. But in the final or positive 
state, the mind has given over the vain 
search after absolute notions, the origin 
and destination of the universe, and the 
causes of phenomena, and applies itself to 
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the study of their laws,—that is, their in- 
variable relations of succession and re- 
semblance. 

Comte adds, that the theological state 
reached its highest perfection, when it sub- 
stituted the providential action of a single 
Being (monotheism), for the varied opera- 
tion of numerous divinities (fetichism and 
polytheism), which had before been ima- 
gined. - In the same way, in the last stage 
of the metaphysical system, men substi- 
tute one great entity, Nature, as the 
cause of all phenomena, instead of the 
multitude of entities at first supposed. 
And thus the Positive system reaches its 
ultimate perfection (if such perfection 
could be hoped for) in the representation 
of some single general law (gravitation, 
for instance), as the unity of all par- 
ticular phenomena. 

Waiving the question, which tradition 
and some schemes of philosophy and reli- 
gion raise as to the preliminary existence of 
a golden or paradisiacal age, when the hu- 
man race lived in the immediate bosom 
of God, as the infant lives in the lap of 
its mother, we must confess, in respect. to 
the strictly historical ages of humanity, 
that there is a degree of truth in this law 
of-Comte, as a general fact of develop- 
ment. Individuals, as well as nations, in 
their speculative career, begin with the 
imagination,, which they subsequently 
limit by reflection or criticism, and finally 
enlarge and correct by the reason. In 
other words, in the infantile stages of our 
progress, the emotional or affective nature 
is predominant; the intellectual then suc- 
ceeds, and last of all the practical. 

It is the instinct of childhood to person- 
ify every thing,—to drench its whole out- 
ward existence in the hues of its personal 
feelings, and to invest every stone, and 
tree, and shadow, with a vague, mysteri- 
ous life; but in youth, as the reflective 
powers are developed, we begin to ques- 
tion these creatures of the imagination, to 
strip them of their personal individuality, 
and to refer them to a dead external me- 
chanism, which we call nature ; and then, 
finally, we investigate their actual proper- 
ties, that we may turn them to use, in 
furthering the practical purpose of exist- 
ence. The savage sees in the lightning 
the glances of an offended deity, whom he 
propitiates by offerings; when more en- 
lightened, he regards it as a destructive 
and unmanageable agent, of which he is 
afraid ; but when more enlightened still, 
he calls it electricity, and renders it harm- 
less by an iron rod. The savage consid- 
ers an epidemic as a direct infliction of 
the gods, “the sharp arrows of Apollo’s 
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silver bow; the semi-barbarous man 
calls it an inscrutable Providence; but 
the man of science learns that it is a sim- 
ple consequence of appreciable causes, and 
institut:s sanatory regulations to prevent 
its recurrence. Thus, in regard to all 
other phenomena, the progress of our in- 
telligence is marked by the progress which 
it makes in referring them, from arbitrary 
wills, or independent and inscrutable 
causes, to intelligible and invariable laws. 

This general fact, we say, we admit, 
but we are not prepared to name or char- 
acterize it precisely as Comte does, nor to 
surrender it to the same explanation. He 
treats the theological and metaphy8ical 
states as exclusively infantile or provision- 
al, and the positive state as definite or 
final, while we regard them all as alike 
provisional, and included in a more gen- 
eral law, which we shall hereafter name. 
It is an unavoidable inference from Com- 
te’s view that the idea of Deity, and the 
idea of Cause, are infantile conceptions, 
which it is the function of science to su- 
persede ; while our position is, that these 
are permanent, controlling, ineradicable 
instincts, which it*is the function of sci- 
ence to illustrate, fill out, and intensify. 
In other words, the phenomenal manifes- 
tations of these great ideas, their appear- 
ances in history, are the variable and suc- 
cessive stages by which the reason of the 
races ascends from a gross naturalism, 
from a blind confusion of God and nature, 
or of cause and nature, to a spiritual 
perception of the living, creative, and 
all-sustaining Soul distinct from nature, 
and one with man. They represent the 
gradual but scientific enfranchisement of 
the mind from its primitive subjection 
to, or immersion in nature, to its final 
mastery of nature and identification with 
God. Thus the theological conceptions 
exhibit the gropings of religion for a 
unitary life, which will explain all the 
vast variety of phenomenal lives, and the 
metaphysical and positive conceptions ex- 
hibit the gropings of philosophy for a 
causative wisdom or order, which will 
explain all the vast concatenations of 
phenomenal order. Our Humanity is in 
a process of education, is growing out of 
its infancy into its manhood, and these 
theological and philosophical systems are 
the tutors, by whose assistance it attains 


its majority. They are not, therefore, * 


radically antagonistic to each other, but 
co-operative from distinct spheres, the one 
preparing the heart, and the other the in- 
telligence, for the whole man’s final asser- 
tion of his independence and freedom. 

In respect to the theological credences 
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of our race, it is evident that their histori- 
cal development has not exhausted the 
conception of God, but refined it more and 
more from all mere finite adjuncts, and 
filled it out to.an ideal completeness. 
From fetichism the first rude personifica- 
tion of stocks and stones, through Sabe- 
ism, or the worship of the stars, and the 
Polytheistic deification of the great powers 
of nature and heroes, to the Monotheism 
of Mohammed and the Jews, there is an 
almost measureless progress ; while in this 
Monotheism itself; beginning with the 
conception of God, as the special and 
avenging protector of a nation, of Jewry 
or Islam, and ending with it as the im- 
partial judge of all the earth, there is an 
equal rise in the purity and dignity of the 
thought. The conception becomes less 
and less natural, 2. e. less and less limited 
and conditioned, and yet more and more 
humane, until it rises to the highest ex- 
pression which it has yet received in the 
orthodox theism of the Church, where 
God is theoretically the merciful and uni- 
versal Father, and profoundly interested 
in the fortunes of the human soul. But 
he is still a God ab extra, according to 
this faith, a God above and separate from 
humanity, until a more scientific study of 
the thought and life of Christ reveals him 
as the Divine Humanity, or the essential 
unity of God and man. 

Again; the natural philosophy of our 
race has been a gravitation of thought 
towards the same end. At first, cosmo- 
logical, explaining the universe by a great 
controlling force or phusis external to it, 
and then metaphysical, ascribing each 
particular effect to its particular entities, 
residing in it as a kind of physical soul, it 
has gradually relieved itself of the domi- 
nation of nature, and discharged phenom- 
ena of every extraneous influence, save 
what is called Law. Arrived at this stage, 
it is Positivism, which, however it may dis- 
claim all metaphysical parentage, is still 
a phase of metaphysics ; for it only sub- 
stitutes law for cause or entity, perpet- 
ually speaking of “the laws controlling 
phenomena,”—“ the laws which subject 
properties,” &c., as if laws were an ex- 
ternal and authoritative imposition,—in 
which sense they are just as metaphysical 
as any of the entities of the school-men. 
Mr. Lewes, one of the leading teachers of 
Positivism, has noted this, and says “the 
conception implied in, or suggested by the 
phrase ‘Laws of Nature,’ is the Jast and 
most refined expression of the metaphysi- 
cal stage of speculation; it replaces the 
ancient principle ; it is the delicate ab- 
stract entity superadded to phenomena.” 
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It is something which “coerces the facts, 
and makes them to be what they are,” 
‘a more subtle, a more impersonal sub- 
stitute for the supernatural power, which 
in the theological epoch, was believed to 
superintend all things.” “If the savage 
says it is a demon who directs the storm, 
does not the man of science say it is a law 
which directs it? These two conceptions, 
are they not identical?” Not entirely, 
we answer, because the last is more ra- 
tional than the first, and brings us nearer 
to a true theory of the universe; but 
both spring from the same source, the 
irresistible desire of the mind to go 
behind the phenomenal and the rela- 
tive to the rational and constitutive. 
Mr. Lewes proposes to relieve himself, but 
vainly, by the employment of the word 
“methods.” Vainly, we say—for it is 
quite as impossible to satisfy the philo- 
sophical instinct with “methods” as with 
“laws,” or with “entities” or “gods.” 
What it demands is the intrinsic reason 
of things, the why as well as the what 
and the how. He is a poor lawyer, says 
Cicero, who knowing dll the extant stat- 
utes of the reaim, does not know the rea- 
son of the law. Thus, behind the theo- 
rems of the mathematics, there is a phi- 
losophy of mathematics yet to be reached ; 
behind all the decompositions and recom- 
positions of chemistry, a philosophy of 
chemistry ; behind all the sciences, in 
short, a science of sciences to which they 
are only subservient. Why are they,— 
those sciences, i. e., for what end are they ? 
Or, in popular language, what is their 
use? which is the same thing as to ask, 
what is their cause; for as the end for 
which any thing is, determines its exist- 
ence, its form, its relations to other things, 
its rank in the orders and series to which 
it belongs,—that end must be, disguise it 
as we may, its formative principle, its 
fundamental idea, its soul. “Are you 
there, old truepenny ?” Behold, the use 
of a thing, in the last analysis, is its ra- 
tional cause, and Positivism does not say 
the final word of science! It has an 
eminent function, in determining what 
things are, what the forms and relations 
of phenomena are, in teaching philoso- 
phers to stick to the inquiry in hand, and 
when they are investigating a thing, not 
to run off into a wild-goose chase after 
something else ; but having done that, it 
has only prepared materials. The great 
work has yet to bedone. Comte’s whole 
attempt to show that all tle sciences are 
made for the last science or the science of 
man—i. e., the end or use of the sciences— 
is an ample confession of this truth, and 
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an abandonment of the what is, for the 
why it is. But, reaching this question 
of the why, we come at once and perem 
torily upon the great truth which he him- 
self educes, that all the sciences, i. e., that 
all the realms of creation look to the 
aggrandizement of man; that all their ar- 
rangements, all their efforts, are subser- 
vient to his development, are all accom- 
modated to his growth, all culminate in 
his supremacy. Thus, again, we are 
brought by the slow evolutions of science 
to ‘the same landing-place in which we 
were left -by the theological series,—to 
man as the Lord and Master of Nature, 
and consequently one with God. 

There is an obvious fallacy in the sug- 
gestion that these three states are exclu- 
sively successive ; for they have all ex- 
isted concurrently, from the beginning of 
the world, and often in the same nation 
and the same mind, at the same time. 
The veriest barbarian, who sees a fetish 
in a stone, still believes that if it falls on 
his head, it will give him a hurt, thus 
proving his Positivism, so far forth, or his 
sense of nature’s invariable laws. The 
most flourishing period of Greek poly- 
theism was precisely the time when the 
Greek schools were most devoted to inde- 
pendent metaphysical studies. Who were 
more theological and more metaphysical 
at the same time than the school-men ? 
Besides, is not the very study of any sub- 
ject, whether theological or metaphysical, 
a quiet assumption of Positivism, i. e., 
does it not proceed upon the supposition 
that the laws of the mind at least are in- 
variable ? Could there be any conclusion 
without such a pre-supposition? The 
“three states” consequently are succes- 
sive, in this respect alone, that at a par- 
ticular period, one of them preponderates, 
while the others are held in abeyance. 
They are in no sense radically exclusive 
of each other, for a man may investigate 
phenomena positively, and believe at the 
same time in causes and in God. All 
that sound science requires, and what we 
take to be the real meaning of Positivism, 
is this:’that a man should stick to the 
facts of his case, that he should not gen- 
eralize beyond those facts; but it does 
not follow from this that he has no right 
to construct a philosophy of those facts, 
to refer them tosome more general theory 
of the universe after their phenomenal 
relations are ascertained. All the Posi- 
tivists in the world, and to the end of 
time, will not succeed in eradicating this 
notion of cause from the human mind, 
They may correct the misapplications of 
it, as the progress of Science has done and 
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is doing perpetually ; but they will never 
persuade men to relinquish it,—for the 
reason, that it is impossible, and, as Cole- 
man says : 


“ What's impossible cannot be, 
And never, never comes to pass.” 


If we have rightly apprehended the mat- 
ter then, Comte’s “law of the three stages” 
is a very inadequate statement of the 
principle of successive development. The- 
ology and metaphysics do not look to, or 
terminate in the elimination of Positivism, 
but they bear entire reference to the elim- 
ination of Man. Positivism itself is no 
less a propsedeutic than either. and only 
helps to carry on the problem to its final 
solution by a more comprehensive philo- 
sophy. Theology, all drenched and drip- 
ping at the outset in fetichisms, strug- 
gles to read the riddle of the universe, 
onward through sabeisms, polytheisms, 
and monotheisms, until it finally ceases 
to conceive of God at all under: sensible 
conditions, or as a finite and outward be- 
ing, and rises to the thought of his infinite 
inward personality. Philosophy, in the 
same way. after torturing nature for the 
secret of her existence, after striving to 
explain the world by a fate superior to 
the gods; by the fortuitous rencontres of 
infinite atoms moving freely through 
space; by a plastic, all-controlling mun- 
dane soul; by the mathematics, by chem- 
istry, by electricity, by physiology, and 
lastly by a tremendous phantasm of 
“ phenomena and laws,” is pointed away 
from nature herself, by her innumerable 
fingers, to him for whom all her suns have 
risen and set, all her fields waved, and 
all her oceans rolled. Now the law of “the 
three stages” means to express this suc- 
cession of theological and philosophical 
schemes, but does so, in an incomplete 
and one-sided way. Its proper formula 
is, that man stands in respect to all the 
objects of his belief or thought, in three 

t orders of relation: 1st to the invisi- 
ble world, 2d to nature, and 3d to his fel- 
low-man; that each of these dominates him 
in turn, during the process of his develop- 
ment; and that his education consists in 
the successive reduction of each to unity, 
or, which is the same thing, in the gradual 
and unlimited subjection of each to his 
inmost self-hood. Thus, neither theology 
nor metaphysics, rightly conceived, are 
transitory ; they abide in their ultimate 
principles, and change only in their suc- 
cessive superficial forms; they have never 
been deserted or left behind in the course 
of our progress; they still flourish, and 
will at last meet in that Divine Philoso- 
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phy, which has ever been their aim. 
Growing part with man, they rock- 
ed the cradle of his infancy, and will live 
to witness the glory of his crowning man- 
liness, through Christ. 

Nor, letusadd, have weany fears, that un- 
der this new reign of God, which they have 
found for us, the laws of the universe will 
be administered in any more “ arbitrary” 
or “variable”? manner, or that it will be 
any more difficult to foresee the certain ac- 
tion of phenomena in the future, than under 
the most superlative state of Positivism. 
Indeed, deprived as we are by Positivism 
of all intelligent and kindly causes, on 
which, amid the terrifying vicissitudes of 
human affairs, our perturbed spirits may 
rely, we are sometimes haunted with a 
vague suspicion that this huge necessity, 
called law, may itself take a turn for the 
worse by and by ; that instead of showing 
itself on the side of good, as Comte con- 
tends it does, it may show itself on the side 
of evil, and then what is to become of us ? 
We greatly prefer, therefore, to consider 
law as the perpetual presence of a sove- 
reign Life, of one, who is Wisdom itself 
and Goodness itself, which are universal 
Order itself, and whose infinite power is 
intent only, though all the crimes, calami- 
ties and changes of the world, on educa- 
ting his creatures into the similitude of 
his own immutable perfection. We ima- 
gine, that in all our doings, as well as in 
all our reasonings, we can trust to the 
fixity of his statutes, in the least things 
as well as the greatest, though they hap- 
pen to be living forces instead of a sponta- 
neous mechanism, with as sound a confi- 
dence as the best of the positivists on the 
regularity of “laws.” Our science is 
as capable of “ prevision” as his, but, we 
suspect, with an immeasurably broader 
reach, and an inexpressibly sweeter so- 


lace. 

III. The third fundamental view of 
Comte relates to the hierarchy or classi- 
Jication of the sciences according to the 


order of the dependence of their a 
nomena. It is clearly his most brilliant 


achievement, though vitiated in some re- 
spects by the preliminary errors to which 
we have already referred. Ba¢on, Da- 
lembert, Bentham, Ampére, and others 
have attempted a similar construction of 
the scale of knowledge, but with vastly 
inferior success. Bacon proceeded upon 
a tripartite division of the human facul- 
ties into memory, imagination, and reason, 
are oe a sg the three generic 
ivisions of knowledge, as Histo 
Science. It was a su rficiad totaal 
men, and incoherent and confused to the 
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last degree. Dalembert’s scheme substi- 
tuted philosophy for science in Bacon’s 
division, and modified, without materially 
improving the details. Bentham, aban- 
doning Bacon’s trinity, applied a dicho- 
tomic or dual classification, but his ter- 
minology is so bizarre, with its ca@non- 
tologies, idiontologies, and anoopneuma- 
‘ tologies, that no one has cared to master 
its meaning. Ampére’s scale, better than 
the others, makes a primary order of the 
cosmological and the noological sciences, 
which he subdivides into the mathemati- 
cal, the physical, the natural, the medi- 
cal, the philosophic, the dialegmatic, the 
ethnological and the political, distributing 
these again into subordinate species. But 
it was reserved for Comte to digest these 
schemes into a really natural order, and 
superior to all preceding ones, in that it 
works upon a simple and definite prin- 
ciple. ‘ 

His arrangement is this: 1, Mathe’ 
matics; 2, Astronomy; 3, Physics;. 4, 
Chemistry ; 5, Biology; and 6, Sociolo- 
gy; to which he has subsequently added, 
though rather as parts of the last, Morals 
and Religion. The subordinate divisions 
in their order are: analysis, geometry, 
and mechanics; celestial geometry and 
celestial mechanics ; barology, thermol- 
ogy, acoustics, optics, and electrology ; 
inorganic and organic chemistry ; anat- 
omy and physiology, including the cere- 
bral functions, and social statics and dy- 
namics. These divisions, both primary 
and secondary, rest upon the comparative 
generality or complexity of the phenomena 
to which they refer. Mathematics is put 
first, because it considers the most “gen- 
eral, simple, abstract and remote” phe- 
nomena known to us; and sociology the 
last, because it embraces phenomena the 
most particular, compound, concrete and 
interesting. Now, that this is the proper 
order, he argues, is proved by the fact 
that whatever is observed in the most 
general cases, is disengaged from the in- 
cidents of particular cases, and may be 
studied with the greatest facility. Be- 
sides, being more remote from human in- 
terests, the study is less liable to be 
w by passions and prejudices. More- 
over, this is the order of the dependences 
of the sciences in nature, the more special 
and complex’ depending upon the more 
general, so that to know the latter per- 
fectly the former must be to some extent 
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previously known. This order, again, is 
the order in which the sciences have been 
chronologically developed, and marks the 
degree of precision which each of them 
has attained. Comte, finally, contends 
that the effect of pursuing the sciences in 
this order will be to improve method, 
education, and morals, demonstrating it 
with remarkable force, while its signal 
performance is that it necessitates the 
discovery of a new science to complete 
the rest, viz., a sound doctrine of Social 
Progress and Order.* 

In the discussion of each branch of this 
division, Comte treats, in the most lumi- 
nous manner, of the nature or object of 
each science, of its method or means of 
exploration, of its relations to the forego- 
ing and the succeeding sciences, and of its 
prospective improvements; and, before 
proceeding to remark on his general 
scheme, we must say, that it is impossi- 
ble for any one to read his thorough and 
masterly criticisms, without being deeply 
impressed by his eminent learning and 
ability. He exhibits throughout, such a 
comprehensive grasp of principles, such 
ready sagacity, such consistent logic, such 
a wonderful steadiness of aim, and such 
an easy proficiency in all the minutest de- 
tails of his subject—in spite of a few mis- 
takes here and there, which are the bat- 
tle-horses of his incompetent critics—as 
to rank him clearly among the highest 
class of speculative intellects—at least 
with Pythagoras, Aristotle, and Schelling, 
if we cannot quite equal him to Plato, Ba- 
con, Hegel, and Swedenborg. © Even his 
deficiencies are suggestive, and his errors 
open up a way to the most valuable and 
pregnant thoughts. 

As to his classification of the sciences, 
we know of no better, and we can con- 
ceive of its being improved, as a whole, 
apart from a few though quite important 
modifications of detail, only by a larger 
and more rigid application of the princi- 
ple upon which it proceeds. We can con- 
ceive a system of knowledge, which should 
treat Logic, or formal method, distinctly 
as the Basis of all the sciences, and Phi- 
losophy. including Theology, as their Re- 
sult—(a distinctjon which points out at 
once the great and injurious defects of 
Comte’s scheme)—but within the sphere 
of strict science, we cannot suppose it 
susceptible of improvement, except, as we 
have just said, upon its own vital princi- 





*It ob mend curious, that Hegel, who is the very anti 


ie of Comte in his method of philosophizing,— 


nning with the most abstract conception of absolute Being, wirile Comte begins with the most con- 


crete —n of the Senses,—should have arrived at a scientific arrangément nearly resemblin: 
Hegel's order is, 1, Logic ; 2, Mechanics or Mathematics ; 8, Physics; 4, Chemistry ; 5, Organic 


Comte’s, 
hysics, or 


Vegetable and Animal life ; 6, The Mind; 7, Politics,—and subsequently, Art, Religion, and Philosophy. 
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ple. In other words, we believe that this 
proceeding from the general and simple 
to the complex and special, is the secret 
of all effective organization, whether in 
nature, in method, in the growth of the 
mind, or in the movement of societies. It 
is a principle, too, let us here observ 

which will carry Comte himself clear o 

the legs of his materialistic Positivism, 
into the profoundest depths of religion. 

A complete scheme of knowledge or 
belief, implies three things: Ist, A region 
to be explored ; 2d, An instrument to ex- 
plore it with ; and 3d, A method of work- 
ing that instrument. In other words, 
there must be a body of sciences, a doc- 
trine of the perceiving mind, and a method 
of action; and these three, if there be 
unity in the constitution of the scheme, 
must prove each other, in the last result ; 
i. e. they must correspond with each oth- 
er in the procession of their movements. 
Now, Comte’s systemization, tested by 
this criterion, reveals what it has and what 
it has not done: it has givea us a body 
of science, imperfect to the extent in 
which it has excluded a large class of our 
most important beliefs; it has given us a 
doctrine of the perceiving mind, only as 
a subordinate division of physiology, car- 
ried forward by sociology; while his 
method, admirable in many respects, we 
are left to learn from its practical appli- 
cations, which prove, as we think, that it 
is incomplete. There is not, consequent- 
ly, that accordance between Comte’s 
schemes of nature, of mind, and of me- 
thod, which we consider the triple test of 
a sound systemization, and which inevi- 
tably follows, as we wish we had space 
to illustrate from his own law of “de- 
creasing generality,” &c. 

The narrowness of Comte’s survey of 
the field of knowledge, we have already 
remarked, and must now state in what 
respects we think his method incomplete. 
He has shown, in an admirable manner, 
that each science has a method and spirit 
of its own, which is not applicable to oth- 
ers; that mathematical method is ‘one 
thing, and physical another, and physio- 
logical another, and sociological another ; 
that the method of one should not be al- 
lowed to encroach upon the domain of an- 
other, and that, as we ascend in the scale 
of the sciences, our means of exploration 
increase with the dignity of the pursuit ; 
but he has nowhere, as we think, view- 
ed method in its highest aspects. In 
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particular, he has not given sufficient 
prominence and force to one branch 
of synthesis, which is of vast impor- 
tance in eliciting truth. We refer to 
the method of analogy: knowing how 
scientific men are apt to deride it, and 
how easily it may be abused, in super- 
ficial hands, but believing, at the same 
time, that it is an instrument of inestima- 
ble efficacy in its sphere. No-one can 
have studied nature with any thorough- 
ness, without having perceived that her 
system is one of ascending repetitions, of 
of progressive orders and reduplications ; 
that she is a process of phenomenal vari- 
ations, implicated in a permanent unity; 
that each development of an organic form 
is a miniature reproduction of its whole ; 
that every higher organism again carries 
forward with it its inferior organisms ; in 
short, as Goethe expresses it : 


“ Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Eins in dem andern wirkt und lebt! 
Wie Himmelkrifte auf und nieder steigen. 
Und sich die gold’nen Eimer reichen! 
Mit segendduftenden schwingen 
Vom Himmel durch die Erde dringen, 
Harmonisch all das All durchklingen.”"* 


Goethe’s own scientific labors were ani- 
mated by the method of analogy, seeming 
in their results like poetic intuitions; and 
a most exquisite use is made of it in Mr. 
Wilkinson’s book, “The Human Body, 
in its Connection with Man,” which, we 
presume, no one can read without enter- 
ing into a new world of the most striking 
and beautiful truth. It is this method 
which has illuminated the gigantic labors 
of the modern German naturalists, such 
as Carus, Oken, Schubert, &c., with an 
almost heavenly light, filling the universe 
of natural forms with humanitary mean- 
ings, and building up a glorious natural 
theology, not on the empirical basis of 
“ contrivance proves design,” which makes 
Deity the mere minister of finite necessi- 
ties, but on the more satisfactory and sci- 
entific ground, that man, the image of 
God, is also, to use an expression of No- 
vali’s, the “systematic index’ of the cre- 
ation, which attests, by every line and 
movement, that he is truly the son of an 
infinite Father. “In man,” says Profes- 
sor Stallo, “all the powers of the uni- 
verse are concentrated, all developments 
united, all forms associated. He is the 
bearer of all dignities in nature. There 
is no tone to which his being is not the 





* “ How the all weaves itself into the whole, and one in the other acts and lives! How celestial forces as 


cend and descend, and pass each other the golden pails! With wings 
the aioe all.” 


earth from heaven, all ringing harmonically 


perfumed with blessings, they pervade 
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response, no form, of which he is not the 
type;” but he does not give the reason, 
which furnishes the ground for natural 
analogies, as well as for a deeper spiritual 
correspondence, viz., that the author of 
nature is essentially a Man. He is the 
supreme Wisdom and Love, of which the 
goodness and truth of our humanity is 
the living, active form. The world of na- 
ture, therefore, whose unceasing yearn- 
ings are to minister to the spirit of man, 
is instinct every where with conspiring hu- 
manities. 

It would be unjust to infer from what 
we have said, that Comte has no percep- 
tion of this, and other among the higher 
applications of method; for, he dis- 
tinctly recognizes an elementary form of 
analogy in the “comparisons” instituted 
both in his biology and his sociology. He 
even speaks of the comparative method, 
as “one of the greatest of logical crea- 
tions,” and in another place, as “a tran- 
scendent method of logical investiga- 
tion,”—but it is at the same time clear 
from the sense in which he employs 
it that he had not fully penetrated its 
more fertile uses. The inveterate hatred 
with which he is imbued, to every process 
hinting the slightest approach to theologi- 
cal or metaphysical conception, has blind- 
ed his eyes, not only in this respect but 
in many others, to the most beautiful in- 
ductions contained in his own premises. 
It will be the immortal honor of his sys- 
tem, for instance, that it has so clear- 
ly demonstrated the science of society as 
the culminating glory of all the sciences, 
without which they would have under- 
gone their long and painful evolutions in 
vain, and from the reflected lustre of 
which they derive their brightest illus- 
trations and surest character; but with 
this great truth, tingling as one might 
suppose in every vein, announcing, too, 
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that “the fundamental type of evolution is 
found in the increasing preponderance of 
our humanity over our animality,”—he 
has yet failed to perceive the pre-eminent 
mark and distinction of that humanity—he 
does not discover the characteristics which 
make man, a man. He confesses the 
superiority of his physical, intellectual 
and social attributes (though some of 
these he intimates are obscurely antici- 
pated by the brutes), but he does not dis- 
cern, behind these attributes, a supremer 
life, a life no longer held in bondage to 
any sensuous or finite good, no longer 
subject either to nature or society, but 
which feeds upon a perfect or infinite 
goodness, beauty, and truth. His loftiest 
conception is of the natura] or scientific 
and social man, but of the artist, in the 
genuine sense, or of the truly religious 
man, whose fountains of aspiration are 
the “ All-Fair and the All-Good,”—a 
beauty and loveliness unconditioned by 
any evil or defect,—he seems to entertain 
scarcely an inkling. It is true, that he is 
forced, by his own logic, as we shall see 
hereafter in his “ Positive Politics,” to 
construct as the final and comprehensive 
unity of thought, a “ Supreme being ” and 
a “religion,” but that “ Grand-Etre” is 
no more than the visible and organized 
aggregate called Humanity,—a humanity 
“subject to all the fatalities, mathemati- 
cal, physical, chemical, biological,. and * 
social,”—and that “religion” is the re- 
flective worship of that stupendous 
Grand-Eitre phenomenon! Strange, in- 
deed, that one can balance so, on the brink 
of the very ocean of light, without tum- 
bling in! 

But a final and full estimate of Comte 
depends upon a consideration of his “ So- 
ciology,” which we must reserve, if hap- 
pily we shall be permitted, for a future 
opportunity. 





DICK PASTEL’S STORY. 


“Wandering to holy places, and bowing down to images, 


WISH to set down here what Dick 
Pastel related to me one August night, 
with as little flourish as possible, for Dick 
is a quiet man ; and, except an occasional 
flash of earnestness, he talked in a mo- 
notonous undertone, to which the wind in 
the trees near us kept up a fit mourning 
accompaniment—half mocking, and filling 


Enough, enough.” 
[Chant of Converted Hindoo, 


up all pauses with its eternal rustling ; as 
if you heard a girl singing old ballads by 
the sea-shore when the tide is coming in. 
On the summer night mentioned, 1 had 
stepped out upon the second story piazza 
of the C—— House, to enjoy—what was 
impossible in the heat of the day—the 
solace of a choice “ Noriega.” If any one 
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wishes to know where the C—— House 
is, I can only oblige so far as to say, it is 


one of the many summer haunts where ~ 


people go to get cool in the hot months, 
and from which they often return, I fear, 
warmer and in worse humor than when 
“— went, 

grove of old forest trees comes quite 
up to the house, thrusting its branches 
through the lattice-work of the balustrade. 
Toward the west it slopes into a valley 
where patches of mist lie a little after 
sundown, and beyond a heavy fringe of 
woods prevents the meadow from running 
its level plane into the sky. It isa 
venerable place of shade, and seemed an 
Arcadia to me some summers ago; and 
that night all the old summers came back 
to me while the moonlight lay in the tops 
of the trees, dimly lighting them up—as 
the mellowed sunlight of many summers 
might lie (in the memory) upon a land- 
seape of the past. And the stir in the 
leaves, that continual talking they kept— 
could not one hear in it the old tones and 
subdued laughter of belles and beaux, 
voices and laughter now silent, or worse 
than that, passé these many years ? 

There was the same moonlight now as 
then, and the same lights gleaming from 
the windows below, and like music swell- 
ing up the air; and I could hear the same 
quiet movement of changing feet—the 
same movement, but changed feet indeed, 
and always changing. And,0! Gloriana 
of to-night, dashing in the Polka, volup- 
tuous in the waltz, confidential in the 
pauses ; you but tread a beaten path, in 
which your grandmother has gone before, 
who flirted the fan and fanned the flirts 
as hopefully ; and even now a new Glori- 
ana comes, standing on tiptoe with eager- 
ness at the doorway, for whom you must 
gather up your robes, and, with what 
grace you may, sail away from our sight 
into the darkness without ; a sad thing 
to think of, truly, if your life lies wholly 
in that! But, if the best of life does not 
lie in the last new dance, in rouge (why 
will the noir come after it ?), in pomted 
lace and pointless bagatelle? It were 
worth thinking of, at all events. 

I thought myself alone, but at the 
end of the promenade Dick Pastel ' sat 
in the shade of a pillar, silent and con- 
tracted. 

“Pastel, you? I thought you in the 
saloon with the new arrival, Miss Haut 
Ton—I declare, I believe you—and I am 
a matched brace to-night. What might 
be your particular consolation ? ” 

“Only the ‘old story about a fool and 
a woman,’ as Mr. Henry Esmond has it,” 
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said Dick, without moving his pos.tion. 
“ Sit-down here.” 

“You see that old tree yonder where 
the light falls?” Dick began after a 
little. 

f Ay Yes, that and the green sapling by 
it. 

The wind stirred its branches a little 
with a low sound, and we smoked on in 
silence. Mr. Pastel:was neither a gloomy 
man, nor given to the melancholy vein, as 
you may think, nor, what is worse, did he 
feign being so. He carried in all compa- 
nies a brave, frank face, and a gallant (not 
fast) bearing. I suppose every body, once 
in a lifetime, may be a trifle misanthropic, 
and look through the wrong end of the 
glass for a time. And, at times, very 
honest gentlemen, aye, the gayest of them, 
will fall into musings over a mental land- 
scape about as cheerful as that of the 
Dead Sea. Dick was a painter, or trying 
to be one, and poor, and that’s the whole 
truth of it. 

He was an enthusiast in his art, and 
cared for little, else: Indeed he had no 
turn at all for business, but was rather 
given to building castles in the air and 
living in them. [ am afraid you, will 
think him a worthless fellow, and per- 
haps he is. Although he never seemed 
to be idle, yet I often noticed something 
dreamy in his eye, but never any “ spec- 
ulation” there. Dick only made beauti- 
ful pictures. He showed me some in his 
studio. Half-formed faces, beginning to 
look at you from the canvas, and land- 
Scapes growing to completeness as real 
ones grow into the prime of summer. 
Faces, that to see once, you would be set 
a-longing to see for ever ; and landsca; 
where of all landscapes in the world you 
would expect to see just such faces. And 
Dick had a studio full of these, and how 
many more in his head I cannot say. 
But, after all, they are only pictures, and 
their use is very questionable ; for, will 
they make any of us richer, I should like 
to know ? 

“It was under that tree,’ Dick broke 
out in the train of his thinking, “that I 
first saw her. It was one evening as I 
drove young Spooneye’s wagon home 
from a day’s trouting. (Good fellow that 
Spooneye—with his wagon.) She stood 
there; leaning lightly against the tree and 
looking off to the sunset. Three or four 
others were grouped about, chatting and 
loitering in the lazy air. I could hear 
their voices as I turned into the 
(and can now for that matter); and as 
the sunlight played upon the group and 
glorified for a moment thé trees. thought 
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the whole scene would be charming on 
canvas. 

I’ve seen the time since when I wished 
I was hanging in that old tree with 
a rope round my neck—yes, by Jove, 
swinging there like an old tavern sign. 
But I don’t now, and I shan’t run myself 
into that or any other noose in a hurry. 

That evening I was presented in due 
form to Kare Monve. If I thought her 
beautiful as she stood in the sunlight. I 
hardly knew what to think now. She 
had altogether an inexplicable face. There 
was a certain hardness in its expression 
as her eye first fell on me, which I have 
seen once since, that was any thing but 
beautiful. But it vanished so suddenly, I 
thought it must have been some stray 
shade or chance disposition of the light. 
For her tone was cordial, and her manner 
even kind as we moved away to take our 
places in the next quadrille. 

“Even now I can hardly say whether 
she was quite beautiful. I have studied 
her face by the hour, but there was some 
strangeness about it I could never master. 
In form, she was a fully developed wo- 
man, and perhaps you would call her too 
stout. And so she was for a magazine 
angel. But I hate magazine angels. I 
want real flesh and blood women, with 
the pulse and plumpness of health; and 
I assure you I had much rather my lady 
should eat beefsteak, even at the risk of a 
full habit, than grow interesting and an- 
gelic on vinegar and poundcake and slate 
pencils, Plain, womanly Eve is good 
enough for me here, and as for the other 
world, why, I hope we shall all be a little 
glorified there.” 

“Yet, Dick, I fear the elegant Miss 
Haut Ton would think it a great scandal, 
if you hinted that she might be, after all, 
no more comely an angel than old Cloe 
who has a pug nose and a waist like a 
wash-tub in dimensions.” 

“ Still,” Dick prosed on without heed- 
ing me; “there was that grace about her 
every movement, if she was a trifle stout, 
that I never saw in any creature with 
wings—not even the flying angels in altar 
pieces.” And Dick laughed quietly. 
“ And her waltzing! She floated about 
the room like a dream, like part of the 
very music it seemed to me—if music 
could be addressed to the eye.” 

And Mr. Pastel paused for a moment, 
emphasizing with his head the time in 
some ethereal strain of Strauss, which he 
— evidently, and I did not. 

“Her face, 1 think, had ten thousand 
expressions. If not always lovely, it was 
new. and worthy to be studied each time. 
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It was a face you never would tire of, and 
therein lay its charm for me. Most wo- 
men appear (to me) like paintings—always 
the same. There they hang (the pic- 
tures) upon the wall, staring at you with 
that predetermined, set look. For my 
part, it matters little whether I am driv- 
en to desperation by an eternal sweetness, 
or a squint. 

“T should say of Kate’s face, that it was 
a Northern one, with a Southern com- 
plexion—I mean arich complexion, ripened 
by sunlight. She had a heavy mass of 
dark hair, which would have fallen in 
full ringlets, had~not a better taste con- 
fined it. Her lips were firm, and not too 
full; her forehead too high and broad for 
female beauty, and her nose regular. Her 
eyes I can tell you still less about. They 
were either hazel, or black, or dark gray, 
all, at times, I think, and sometimes nei- 
ther; but I could never fathom them. 
There was that peculiar fulness beneath 
the eyebrows that produced all the effect 
of sadness or tearfulness in them. Ever 
full of the archest laughter and mischief, 
one saw behind it all that old Jook of tear- 
fulness, ready to be sadness. Somehow, 
the whole face baffled me. In the gayest 
times, when it was lit up as by sunlight, 
I have seen the cld shadow come over it 
so suddenly, as to startle me, and retreat, 
as shadows will. And I could never tell 
whether it was a mere physical habit, or 
a changing temper of the soul, that flung 
it there. ' 

“T tell you this now connectedly, but I 
didn’t see it all that night, nor for many 
nights after that. I only had then a con- 
fused idea of grace and enchantment, and 
a general impression that my time had 
come. It was, altogether, a famous even- 
ing; and I thought, as I set my boots out- 
side the door that night, that it had done 
the business for me. That was in June. 

“ And I fell in love in June, and fell 
out in October. I was in the boat even 
longer than our grandfathers used to be 
in crossing from Finisterre to the Nar- 
rows. I am aware it was a most unfash- 
ionable length of time. The thing is com- 
monly better done now-a-days. We make 
both voyages (Atlantic and Pacific) in 
nine days and odd hours. I don’t know 
as the voyage is any safer now than then, 
or pleasanter, when I think of all the green 
sea-sickness, the quarantine, and most la- 
mentable shipwrecks of hope and youth. 
Watering-places, with all the clear water 
and fresh air (promised in the advertise- 
ments), are hot-houses, and intimacies ri- 
pen fast inthem. But I thought it a nat- 
ural garden then, and a paradise at that. 
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I was a confounded fool; but I claim no 
originality for the distinction. The sum- 
mer was flush of counterparts. 

“JT suppose I needn’t tell you how I 
found the queen of the evening the nymph 
of the morning, and how quickly a confi- 
dential intimacy sprung up between us 
two, who had ‘nothing else to do.’ You 
know, of course, the drives and rides, the 
walks to streams that had little islands, 
or to knolls where the sunset was advan- 
tageously exhibited (gratis!); and this 
balcony by moonlight, and we two lean- 
ing over the balustrade, and looking down 
(it was dark then), trying to look down 
into each other’s thoughts. There was a 
great deal of whirl and glitter in that 
summer, as there is now: floods of sun- 
shine and dust; somehow, a confusion 
and clashing of people, and every body 
made a resolute show of gayety and hap- 
piness, but it all seemed a dream to me. 
Only one thing was real and true in it all. 
From out the shifting, heated crowd, and 
the inextricable confusion of it, one figure 
came to meet me, calm and smiling. 

“In time, every body came to look 
upon it as a settled thing, and it seemed 
a great relief to every body to think it 
was settled. Was a plank over a stream 
to be crossed in the walk? Mr. Pastel’s 
hand offered the support. Was it time 
for shawling? Mr. Pastel adjusted the 
cashmere. Was it a horseback ride? 
Mr. Pastel’s hand received the delicate 
foot (I presume she thought it on his 
neck), and lifted the owner of it to the 
saddle. And it was Mr. Pastel who didn’t 
come out first in the race, for Miss Monde 
was a bold rider, and, I believe, would 
have ridden Bucephalus himself, if Alex- 
ander (famous whip) hadn’t. 

“Tf you think,” Dick continued, in a 
ruminating manner, “ that I dangled upon 
Kate Monde’s skirts without encourage- 
ment, manifested interest, without inter- 
est in return, longed to take a hand that 
did not beckon, to hear a voice that was 
not winning, or to seek an eye that turned 
away, you are mistaken. I sometimes 
think even now that she loved me. Then 
I think she did not, and then I think— 
I don’t know any thing about it, and nev- 
er did. 

‘¢ She was more accomplished than most 
women, yet I could never see that she 
had enriched her head at the expense of 
her heart, as many do. There was. no 
lack of the feminine graces, of gentleness 
and refinement of feeling. I mention it, 
because you might have thought at times 
she had too much spirit and independence. 
Indeed, at a watering-place, it was rare to 


see such freshness and purity from the 
worldly way of intrigue and campaigning. 
Remember, I am speaking of her, as I 
thought of her then. Nor did I ever see 
in her any of that rage for conquest—a 
desire and a display so unfeminine and 
abhorrent, that I am sure every pure- 
minded woman would rather take her 
place among the Circassian slaves, and 
let another act the showman, than stand 
forth so brazenly in all our summer mar- 
kets, crying, ‘Come, buy ! come, buy !’ 
“In time, having perfect confidence in 
her, I came to speak of my past life—you 
know what it has been, a struggle, for the 
most part—and of my hope and dream 
for the future. There was no hope or as- 
piration I kept from her,—no story of all 
the coming years too sacred for her ear ; 


. and I suppose I talked gga and 


foolishly, as youth will talk. I was fresh 
from college then, and passionately fond 
of my art. I lived in a world of visions 
then—visions I was eager to transfer to 
canvas, that all the world should delight 
to look at them. I was poor and un- 
known then, but I thought it would be 
different some day. And there was no 
nobler thing under heaven, I said, than 
two who trusted in each other, mounting 
up the steeps of life together, sharing the 
trials and joys, kindling hopes and tem- 
pering them, sharing the defeats and dis- 
appointments, and by and by sharing the 
crown—if it came. And I had hoped all 
my life, I said, to finda face more beautiful 
to me than any picture, whose kind smile 
and encouragement should be both my 
incentive and reward; one who would 
understand my aspirations, and share my 
enthusiasm in them, while yet they were 
fresh, and so far noble ; while yet life was 
young, and worth the living, to help me 
live it, before the best thoughts had grown 
old, the fairest fancies become chilled, and 
the most kind and honest feelings dead. 
Life is a magnificent fortune; and I think 
the selfishness that would spend it alo: 

overleaps itself, and the fortune is h 


ted. 

“ Kate snfiled half incredulously, as if . 
she saw (with those fine eyes) far differ- 
ent fortunes; but she only said, archly 
holding up a myrtle wreath she had been 
twining : 

“¢Can two wear this crown, Mr. Pas- 
tel?’ 

“*Two can share the pleasure of its 
wearing, I answered. ‘° could not 
two that of the laurel, if it came?’ But 
I fear I was hardly understood. 

“For music, Miss Monde had exeellent 
taste, and an almost passionate fondness; 
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yet you would hardly call her a proficient 
on the piano. She was no executor of 
difficult airs, but she played with much 
elegance and feeling, and with a delicac 

of touch I have seldom seen surpassed. 
And in the tone of her voice, there was 
something sterling and true, and not at 
all a hollow echo, and imitation of some 

t operatic bravura. 

“ But whether it was music or not (I 
confess I was in no critical humor), we 
used to sit for hours at the piano, she 
trifling with the keys, and with more 
chords than I care to mention. There 
were bits of talk, answered by bits of 
melody ; and there were long ‘ flashes of 
silence,’ answered, likewise, by wandering 
strains, that lingered in all delicious 
places—a coquetry of pleasant sounds, 
that after a little grew stronger, and went 
from earth to heaven. And from all this 
rose visions rarer than I can tell you; 
and sitting there, I saw (more distinctly 
than I see now these tree-tops, and the 
fringéd hill yonder) pictures fit to bloom 
upon immortal canvas. And chiefest of 
all (that I can describe), a landscape—an 
old forest, with a broad vista opening up 
to a sunset beyond. The trees on either 
side were gnarled and moss-grown, and a 
wonderful luxuriance of vines overran 
them, twining in the branches, and swing- 
ing in theair. Many gayly dressed people 
walked about in the pleasant shade, in 
pairs strolled down the open way, disap- 
peared in the arched aisles, their whole 
aim being, it seemed to me, to fill the 
woods with laughter. At the far end of 
the vista, ‘on a hill, apart,’ stood two 
figures I could not fail to know. One, 
half-timidly looking back, and her com- 
panion pointing (hopefully, it seemed) to 
the steady light beyond, whose radiance 
suffused the picture. : 

“You may laugh—and sodoI. And 
if required to paint that picture now, his- 
torical truth would require that one of the 
figures in it (Mr. Pastel, to wit) should 
be represented climbing a tree—almost 
any one in that ‘glorious vista;’ but it 
was another matter then. * And when 
suddenly she turned toward me, even 
these were spattered and wrecked by a 
fairer vision; and I seemed not different 
from a sailor, whom the morning sun 
finds struggling amid the fragments of 


his wrecked Sy. 

“° Mr. Pastel seems given to reveries,’ 
she would say ; and turning for a moment 
the flooding radiance of her eyes upon 
me, dart away, leaving me to drown, like 
a poor wretch, in a butt of Malmsley 
wine. 
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“So the thrumming of keys and chords 
went on, pictures grew, hearts and for- 
tunes were going, and summer had gone. 
Summer went, and September stepped in 


with golden fruit and grain. It was near 
the middle of that month, I well remem- 
ber, and the following day was fixed for 
the departure of Miss Monde’s party, and 
I myself went to the Susquehannah, to 
make up for an idle summer, by a diligent 
use of the pencil there. 

“You have been upon the hill yonder ? 
The wood has great beauty. Just upon 
the brink of a long ridge, a Jarge oak 
stands. Its gnarled roots form, curiously 
enough, an armed chair. It was a favor- 
ite resort of ours, where-we spread shawls, 
and sat with our books, secure from the 
sun, which could only look in beneath the 
branches just at its setting. 

“On this afternoon, sitting there, I had 
been reading portions of the Bride of 
Rimini, and now the closed book lay at 
Kate’s feet. A great stillness seemed to 
have fallen upon the woods, somehow. 
Kate took decided interest in breaking 
twigs and bits of bark, and I was absorbed 
in the sight of a woodpecker on a decayed 
tree near by, to whom a small brown bird 
was making incautious approaches. But 
it was altogether an embarrassing business. 

“*It has been a pleasant summer,’ I 
said at length; ‘I wonder if we shall re- 
member it as any thing more ?’ 

“¢ Ah, Mr. Pastel,’ Kate broke in with 
a sort of uneasy abruptness, ‘if I had 
met you when I was eighteen, I fear it 
would have been all up with me /’—for 
she had turned the twentieth year, and 
much poetry vanishes with the ’teens, I 


learn. 

“Indeed! I thought. And if one had 
fortunately been present some hundreds 
of years ago, he-might have contended for 
Helen, as well as another. 

** But —’ she hesitated a moment, and 
I saw again that hard look I have men- 
tioned once before, and I could have 
sworn now her eyes were gray—‘ but 
do you think you are quite practical 
enough?’ Practical! there was a cold, 
strange sound in the word. 

“¢ Heaven help me!’ I cried; ‘I nev- 
er thought of it at all.’ 

“Just then the brown bird, venturing 
too close, got a sharp peck on the head 
from the other, and flew screaming away ; 
while the thwacks of the woodpecker’s 
bill sounded more hollow than ever on 
the old tree.” 

And Dick mused, humming to himself 
De Piscatore ignobile, in quite a forlorn 
way. 
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“Tt is all very well,” he resumed, “for 
you to say what you would have done, 
and what spirited reply you would have 
made. But seated quietly in that still 
wood, as I was, that queenly form beside 
you, and the kindest of all eyes bent on 
you then, asking a reply, you might have 
answered something as I did, and been 
quite willing to dally with the dream. 

“You might have said, as I did, in a 
broken, fragmentary way, that the real in 
appearance was often most delusive ; that 
all we love and prize to-day, may vanish 
to-morrow. That wealth, and a little re- 
putation, and a whirl of fast living, with 
the opera to-night, and the ball to-morrow 
night, and repentance on the night after, 


and even faces and forms we cherish the - 


while, will leave us alone, upon our own 
resources, after all. . ‘You say, Miss 


Monde, I have been too visionary, giv- 


en to old books, building air-castles, if 
you will, looking always for pictures, 
when I should have looked for dollars. 
Granted. And the things you call prac- 
tical in life—amassing wealth for display, 
harassing myself with declining and ris- 
ing stocks, that you may dazzle with jew- 
elry, or be envied for your equipage, or 
courted for your brilliant parties and 
costly ‘suppers; coining my soul into 
ingots, and stifling whatever is noblest 
and best in my nature, for a little brief 
reputation as a man of the world, freez- 
ing all our young hopes and. aspirations 
into the cold mould of such worldly life 
as we see every where—are these quite 
real and true? Cast your eyes, I pray, 
over all the summers of your life, stretch- 
ing away like a great landscape behind 
you. Remember, now, all that seemed 
most substantial and real in them; the 
avocations that absorbed you then, the 
love you made, the -hatred yoy nursed, 
the hopes and friends you thought eter- 
nal, the real, substantial things you set 
your heart on. Do these summers, 
crowded with earnest pursuit (perhaps), 
gay with wealth, and adoration, and 
travel, full of sun, flowers, flirtations, and 
an endless round of pleasure, seem to 
you other than the very ghosts of sum- 
mers now ? With the flowers withered, 
and the hopes and friends fallen out by 
the way, is it not a sort of mockery ? 
But the visions I have made my compan- 
ions, never leave me, and they never grow 
old. They are always real to me, and 
true. They lie along the horizon of 
thought, cities, and islands, and endless 
pleasure parks. They never deceive, and 
never tire me. If I am disappointed else- 
where, can I not summon all good and 
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beautiful thoughts and creations, not 
fickle and fadeléss? I sometimes think 
them even as real as the shifting things 
you call practical. I have chosen, per- 
haps foolishly,.a walk of life not practi- 
cal. But if I can lead any to a truer 
sense of beauty, to thoughts above and 
apart from money and its getting, to 
think, indeed, as I do, that pictures are 
not useless, I shall not regret the choice.’ 

“Something like this I said, or tried to 


say. 

“¢You tell me you will be abroad two 
years,’ Kate began, thoughtfully; ‘and 
if, at the end of that time——well, we 
will wait, and see.’ 

“ And together we walked homeward 
through the pleasant woods. The air was 
charmed then. We stood for a moment 
upon the brow of the hill, looking upon 
the harvest fields, and the far-off hills, 
which lay in a roseate light reflected from 
the crimson clouds beyond. Some sha- 
dows lay in the valley, but mostly a pur- 
ple light fell upon the landscape, and upon 
us two. ‘It is my future, I said, as we 
turned away; and I never thought, bein 
blind then, what a bargain I had poder. | 
to; which, translated into plain Saxon, 
would run something like this: If, at the 
end of two years, Mr. Dick Pastel, you 
are rich, I shall love you; if not, I shall 
feel it my duty to Jove somebody who is. 


“ A month later, I stepped aboard the 
cars at a way station in the country, and 
unexpectedly met Miss Monde, and her 
companions of the summer, en route for 
the city; for Sontag was passing old 
notes for new ones at Niblo’s, and Alboni 
was lavishing her prodigal voice at the 
Broadway. 

“We travelled in company. Fate had 
thrown us together; the.two years were 
hardly commenced. Kate Monde. was 
more attractive than ever, and I as much 
a fool. 

“T think some evil demon must have 
sat upon my shoulder that day, whisper- 
ing in my ear, to say what I did. But I 
said it, and said it in English, with the 
broad sun shining, and the carriage full 
of men, women, and children; and a 


eo 


pretty comedy it would have been for * 


them, had not the rattling of the cars 
drowned our voices. 

“We talked of the summer past, and 
those to come, and of the great future dim 
before us; and I told her—I forget how— 
but in substance this: that her face was 
the one I had all my life hoped to see; 
that I asked and made no promises; but 
whatever the two years might bring, or 











ten, for that matter, of prosperous fortune 
cr defeat, no other could ever be like hers 
to me. 

“*T am sorry!’ she said, with a little 
sadness in her voice, and a good deal of 
archness in her eye. 

“Whew! sowasI. There was great 
indistinctness about cars, people, and land- 
scape, and the conductor at the docr 
looked like the Constable of the Fates, 
come for me. 

“© Famous way of travel, this, Miss 
Monde,’ I remarked at random ; ‘cars go 
so like the—’ 

“Tt is pleasant—’ 

“¢Pleasant! did I undérstand you?’ 

“* Ah, Mr. Pastel, I see you are angry 
now. I will tell you something. Do you 
believe in fortune-telling ?’ 

“¢ When it suits me.’ 

“¢Well, I do. When I was a bit of a 
girl, an old Scotch fortune-teller came to 
our house, and told all the fortunes of us 
little folk. Mine impressed me so much 
I shall never forget it. She said I should 
marry twice, and —’ 

“¢ Join the Mormons, and die happy, I 


suppose.’ 

“¢_that my first husband would be 
tall, with dark complexion, black eyes, 
and brown moustache, wealthy, &c., as 
you may imagine. That I should not 
love him much, 

“¢ Very likely.’ 

“¢_and not lead a very happy life (so 
the fortune went) ; and he would accom- 
mOdatingly die ina short time. And— 
and the next one the hag pictured to me, 
was the very image of—yourself! I re- 
membered the description perfectly. You 
will recollect, the first evening I saw you, 
I said it seemed I had known you before. 
I was puzzled about it, and afterward re- 
membered the Scotch fortune-teller.’ 

“*Ts that all?” 
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“¢T#s my fate, I believe, Mr. Pastel ; 
do you think you could wait—ten— 
years ??” 

“Mr. Pastel thought he could jump 
from the window with extreme grace,— 
only he would have forfeited his baggage. 
But he caught something wicked in the 
eye turned toward him, so he said, with a 
conscious severity. 

“*Twenty, madam, with the greatest 
pleasure.’ 

“Just then the bell rang; I felt the 
train ‘breaking up.’ We approached a 
way-station. There was a platform, a rusty 
old tavern by it, and a hemlock swamp be- 
hind it, and on both sides the road. It 
struck me it would be a fine place to stop 
and—paint! I stepped upon the plat- 
form. The locomotive whistled, and the 
cars moved on. As [I stood there, will 
you believe it? She actually looked from 
the raised window, kissing the tips of her 
fingers at me and smiling! I’ll be hanged 
if she didn’t. And there I stood, until 
the rattling train rolled out of sight, kick- 
ing up a great dust behind it; and with 
it went all the summer, and the sunshine 
of it. 

“You may be sure that for a time the 
cerulean hue predominated in my view of 
life. But at length, I asked myself, Is it 
possible I am ‘elected,’ like the Vice- 
President, only to be on hand to fill a va- 
cancy occasioned by a death? I thought 
not. And that’s how I fell out in Octo- 
ber. 

“T have not seen Kate Monde since; 
but I learn she is still waiting for her 
fate—the black eyes and brown mous- 
tache; and she has grown, I am told 
(not to put too fine a point upon it)—fat !” 

“Ts ita true story, Dick?” 

“Tt is truer than [ wish it were,” Mr. 
Pastel said, as he abruptly left me. 

Sr. Jor. 
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AMERICAN EPICS. 


Ma-Ka-Tai-Me-She-Kia-Kiak ; or, Black Hawk 
and Scenes in the West. A National Poem, in 
Six Cantos. By Exsert H. Smirx. New York: 
Published by the Author. 


'NHERE is, and has been for some years 

past, a lamentable dearth of true po- 
etry, and poets. Either society, in its 
progressive development, and the age, 
with its artificial modes, is lacking in 
those elements which used to give incen- 
tive to inspired bards, or else the divine 
faculty is wanting! As the world gets 
older, it becomes more matter-of-fact, less 
disposed to lend an attentive ear, and with 
less ability to soar into the realms of ro- 
mantic fiction. In Great Britain, the 
dazzling galaxy which so lately shone, 
has almost disappeared. Rogers alone 
remains above the horizon, with a trem- 
bling and serene lustre. Tennyson has 
almost sole possession of the carth, the 
founts, the streams, the sky, the fields of 
air, and all the realms of poesy, with a 
reversionary interest to Alexander Smith. 
In pastoral poetry, few attempts have 
been successful since the Greeks; and as 
to lyric, the good examples of the heroic, 
the philosophical, or the festive ode, have 
become indeed rare. At the same time, 
while real merit is left in the rear by the 
galloping hurry of these practical times, 
or hides its modest head, the mediocrity, 
which “men, nor gods, nor columns can 
endure,” was never represented more 
largely. If the height of Parnassus is 
desolate and unvisited, the base of the 
mountain is thronged with pilgrims in 
search of laurels, who starve upon berries 
before they have ascended above the 
strata of the lower clouds. 

There is one species of composition, and 
that the most difficult, which numerous 
poets, little qualified, still have. the hardi- 
hood to attempt. The epic has always 
been great bone of contention with the 
critics. The very definition of what com- 
prises a well-rounded and complete work 
of this kind, amenable to established 


rules, and fulfilling all requisitions, is still 


in dispute. Some, in their excessive strict- 
ness, will allow only the Iliad and the 
Aneid to bear the name of epic; but that 
learned rhetorician, Dr. Hugh Blair, whose 
lectures, bound in substantial calf-skin, are 
impressed upon our minds with a lively 
recollection of schoolboy days, bursts out 
of such narrow limits, and has no scru- 
ple to classify in the same category, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Lucan’s Pharsalia, 
Statius’s Thebaid, MacPherson’s Fingal 


and Temora, Camoen’s Lusiad, Voltaire’s 
Henriade, Cambray’s ‘l'elemachus, Glov- 
er’s Leonidas, and Wilkie’s Epigoniad. 
And truly, the Doctor appears to us to 
take sensible ground, when he asserts, 
that the plain account of the nature of an 
epic poem, is the recital of some illustri- 
ous enterprise in a poetical form, and that 
this is as exact a definition as there is 
any occasion for on the subject. Admit- 
ting this to be true, it has also been ques- 
tioned whether the material any more re- 
mains for rearing a poetical structure of 
this grand order, and whether, from the 
fall of man to the fall of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, all the subjects have not been used 
up which were of sufficient magnificence 
for such an enterprise. 

Mr. Coleridge has said, that, in his 
opinion, the destruction of Jerusalem is 
the only subject now left for an epic poem 
of the highest order ; yet, with a touch of 
elegant and true criticism, he qualifies the 
remark, by adding, that whereas a poem, 
to be epic, must have a personal interest, 
in the destruction of Jerusalem no genius 
or skill could possibly preserve the inter- 
est for the hero from being merged in the 
interest for the event. The fact is, the event 
itself is too sublime and overwhelming. 
For ourselves, we conceive that all which 
is essential, is, that the materials and char- 
acters should be possessed of dignity and 
interest, and that it is by no means me- 
cessary that the world should be turned 
upside down, before the epic muse must 
be again invoked. Then sing, O heaven- 
ly goddess ! 


“Strike, strike the sounding lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain.” 


Whatever may be the opinion of distin- 
guished literary men abroad, in this part 
of the world we think that some things 
can be done as well as others, and are. so 
given to invention, that we. by no means 
place the epic on the catalogue of impossi- 
bilities. That which has been, can be; 
and if no materials present themselves, 
we must go to work and find materials. 
But how preposterous the idea, that the 
land which Columbus trod, and. which 
Washington consecrated to liberty, can- 
not furnish themes enough up to the ca- 
pacities of the greatest abilities which we 
have. Genius will find themes, if themes 
can find genius, and “there’s the rub.” 
If there is any style which rises above the 
epic in true dignity, the star-spangled 
banner floats over the very soil where 
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there will be abundant materials and ac- 
cessories for its exemplification. 

The writer of this is acquainted with 
an itinerant district schoolmaster, who 
informed him, that for many years it had 
been his habit to compose an heroic poem 


of ten thousand lines, on every year; and ~ 


pointing to a pile of merchant’s ledgers 
(full of red lines), which had been writ- 
ten through in this way, he observed, 
while his squinting eye rolled in a fine fren- 
zy, that although his works might not 
see the light until some time after his own 
decease, he was confident that they con- 
tained such things as his country would 
not willingly let die. Like Bacon, he be- 
queathed his name to other men, and oth- 
er generations. This is not the sole in- 
stance of noble ardor in the performance 
of those labors of love for which ‘there 
seems no prospect of requital in the pres- 
ent. world. ‘There are many works of 
the kind, of large dimensions, written by 
our countrymen, and printed on brownish 
paper, which are not at all known; and 
the only consolation which their authors 
have, is, that their merits will at some 
day shine out, if they have any. 

Perhaps the most regular and sys- 
tematic work of the kind which we have, 
is by Joel Barlow. The “ Columbiad” 
was elegantly printed in folio (illustrated 
with fine engravings on steel), at the com- 
mencement of the present century. It is 
in ten books, and lies like a substantial 
corner-stone at the very base of Ameri- 
can literature. It would therefore be out 
of place to venture many remarks on that 
which is so commonplace, for every scholar 
is supposed to be as familiar with its 
pages, as he is with the personages of the 
Tliad or the Aneid. Suffice it to say, that 
as to the unities about which so much has 
been said, the author declares, and that 
truly, that they have been strictly ob- 
served. No fault can be found with it on 
that score. The action is one, and limit- 
ed to a short space of time. As the ob- 
ject of the Iliad was to make the most 
out of the dreadful rage of Achilles, in 
the Columbiad, it is the design of Hesper, 
the guardian genius of the Western Con- 
tinent, to soothe and allay the mind of 
Columbus, by presenting the glorious vis- 
ta which was opening as the result and 
recompense of all his toil. The narrative, 
in its progress, embraces enough to paci- 
fy the ill-treated navigator, provided that 
he is not spreading his sails, and cruising 
in some new seas of celestial investigation, 
and provided that Hesper can get his ear. 
In respect of numbers, the poem is state- 
ly and harmonious, in style dignified, in 
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its episodes and component parts, con- 
structed according to “ rhetorician’s rules,” 
and altogether stamped with respectabili- 
ty. .It is true, that Mr. Barlow blows up 
a ship or two in an engagement where no 
ship actually was blown up; but as such 
a thing might have happened, and it was 
highly probable that it would happen, 
this falls within the admitted limits of 
poetic license. 

There are some insurmountable difficul- 
ties with which the author of the Colum- 
biad had to contend, and which apply 
equally to all modern works of an heroic 
stamp. The nomenclature of the poem 
is averse to the good designs of the poet. 
There is a wonderful poetic suggestiveness 
in mere names, something in the very 
sound and the look which the letters have 
in juxtaposition, which is hard to analyze, 
but is incorporated as a most consequen- 
tial element in the success of the author. 
A rose, by any other name, might smell 
as sweet; but if you would create a 
balmy poem, you must not rebaptize the 
rose, or the very dews of Castaly upon 
its bud would be devoid of sweetness. It 
makes a mighty difference whether you 
have to do with such people as Agamem- 
non, Achilles, Clytemnestra. Hector, An- 
dromache, Helen, Priam, Ulysses, Pene- 
lope and Calypso, Menelaus, Paris, or 
with Generals Jones, Smith, Thompson, 
Tompkins, Gates, and others; whether 
you have to write about such places as 
Troy, Rome, Ithaca, or New York, Bos- 
ton, Long Island. Cuddykunk, and Old 
Point Comfort. The more numerous are 
such names, the worse it is for the num- 
bers. They are connected with the prac- 
tical and the commonplace, and’ neither 
the “ Genius of the Western Continent,” 
the “ Goddess of Liberty,” nor all the ma- 
chinery of the gods themselves, can get 
them out of this association: They are 
not amiss in the dignified and stately 
prose of the accomplished historian. By 
him they are redeemed from obscurity, 
and add an interest to his annals, while 
they detract from the poetic character. of 
heroic narrative. Moreover, that which 
is modern, is divested, in a great measure, 
of the romantic element which belongs 
toa hoary age. The mists of antiquity 
have an optical effect, and make the giants 
loom up more largely. Of the true, sub- 
lime obscurity is an important part, but 
in this respect many of our modern poets 
are not wanting. But Mr. Barlow has 
got over the difficulties which lay in his 
way, much better than could have been 
expected, and has fulfilled all the condi- 
tions of a formal, rhetorical work, in an 
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unexceptionable manner. It is desirable, 
on some accounts, that publishers reprint 
this book in a suitable form, so that the 
public may get it, if they want it, and not 
be compelled to grope in the dust of pub- 
lic libraries, or be indebted to the private 
antiquarian, who will bring it down in his 
arms, like one who holds a large ingot of 
' gold. 
We have recently had the pleasure of 
looking over that remarkable work called 
“THE FREDONIAD, or INDEPENDENCE PRE- 
servep,” by Dr. Richard Emmons, of 
Kentucky. A few years ago, as we.are 
credibly informed, there were cart-loads 
of it in the market, but they have been 
by degrees spirited away to some secret 
depositories, or have met with those 
chances of conflagration and destruction 
which books experience as well as other 
property, so that now, after thirty years, 
it has become scarce; and unless those who 
have it in possession, guard their copies 
with sensitive scruple, and prevent it from 
being thumbed too frequently by curious 
readers, it is in danger of becoming obso- 
lete and extinct. We asked the question 
in several public libraries, “ Have you the 
Fredoniad, by Dr. Richard Emmons ?” 
and the reply in every instance was in the 
negative. At last, in despair, we applied 
to a friend, whose library is choicely 
culled, and extensive, and he drew it 
forth, bound in substantial calf-skin, and 
lettered on the back in gilt. 

The poem treats of the late war with 
England, and is contained in forty cantos, 
comprising (we have not counted), say 
about fifty thousand heroic lines. It is 
of immense labor, and one would suppose 
must have required a lifetime to write it, 
though not as much as that to read it. 
The opening pages are profuse in prefaces, 
letters, and dedications, wherein, perhaps, 
more words are used than necessary, 
owing to the glowing excitement. and en- 
thusiasm of its author. He seems to 
have set his whole heart on this work as 
the great end for which he had been 
brought into this world by Divine Provi- 
dence, and he invokes the Deity in the 
most solemn tone, to help him along with 
the undertaking. In his address to the 
public, he remarks, that he leaves it to 
them to decide “ whether it be a lily, or 
a bramble, an oak, or an upas.” Why 
may it not be all four ?—a lily to the dis- 
ingenuous, who look at all things as in- 
vested with a robe of whiteness ; a bram- 
ble to those who would lay rude hands 
upon its beauties; an oak to those who 


would refresh themselves among its leaves ° 


during the intervals of labor; and an 
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upas of the deadliest kind to the besotted 
Englishman. It labors under a disadvan- 
tage, he thinks, on account of its new- 
ness. The public look with mistrust on 
any new thing, especially if it be of great 
magnitude. “A new poem is like new 


_ Wine ; it wants age to wear off its asperi- - 
ties, and give luxury to its flavor.” 


His most prominent desire, he goes on 
to say, has been to please himself; and 
if he has not in every instance attained 
to the fruition of his desire, it is from the 
following cause: that “while the imagi- 
nation can conceive something like per- 
fection, the soul is borne down and op- 
pressed by a weight of mortality ;” but 
whatever may be thought by others, on 
the whole, he says he has succeeded to 


his own satisfaction. ‘“ Whether,” hecon-_ 


cludes, “I shall ever attempt a further im- 
provement of the work, is one of those 
questions, the answering of which hangs 
on a doubtful contingency. J feel at this 
time exhausted.” In addressing Gene- 
ral Lafayette, in terms of high encomium. 
he writes: “The poem has cost me many 
an aching, burning thought. For more 
than ten years have the aspirations of my 
soul been exerted on the subject, and the 
flicker of the midnight lamp found me in 
communion with the invisible Genius of 
Poesy.” 

When the General from La Grange re- 
turned answer to “ Great Crossings, Ken- 
tucky,” that he had received the poem, 
that he appreciated its patriotic senti- 
ments, and that the subject on which it 
treated would enable him to appreciate 
its beauties more keenly, Dr. Emmons 
again wrote to him in terms of the most 
enthusiastic admiration, that he had once 
grasped the hand of the “ Nation’s 
Guest,” that the touch thrilled to his heart 
and marrow, and that if the General 
would cast back his mind to a recepti 
of citizens at Richard M. Johnson’s, in 
Scott County, he might possibly recall 
the countenance of the author of the 
Fredoniad. 

The following are a few of the opening 
stanzas : 


“Of iron war, that late with brazen tongue, 
Harsh round the borders of Columbia rung, 
Waged to maintain the freedom of the sea, 

And Independ Tight liberty, 
I venturous sing—which made Britannia feel 
A blow that caused her stubborn joints to kneel.” 





Whether the antecedent of the last. 


lines be “iron war,” or “venturous I,” is 
uncertain, but in either case the sense is 


The poem takes a tremendous sweep, 
and begins in the pit of Hell, which is 
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pictured in vivid colors, with all its brim- 
stone —_ lurid flames, and popula- 
tion of abandoned devils. There the 
spirits are met together in conclave, and 
in various speeches, touch upon the events 
which produced the war, after which they 
adjourn to the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire, whence they could get a 
bird’s-eye view of what was going on. 
. Then the reader is transported to Heav- 
en, where the celestials, in Milton’s lan- 
guage, are.employed in like discussions. 
The next canto treats of the surrender 
of Detroit, and the next following, of a 
convocation of statesmen in Washington, 
similar to that held by the angels and 
devils in Heaven and Hell. The remain- 
ing cantos narrate the sea fights, land 
campaigns, and various events of the war. 
There are, in all, four volumes, and each 
volume begins with an Invocation, and 
the last volume with An Address to the 
Moon! At the opening of Canto XXXI., 
when the author had still ten cantos on 
hand, he writes : 
“Songs thirty have I sung, yet ten remain, 
Crude, undigested, written in the brain. 
Fancy and Memory must cull the lines, 
Labor immense to finish my designs. 
Then Liberty and Peace, with seraph tongue, 
Will join har ious to Jude my song. 
Then, then unstrung, my petted harp shall rest! 
What anxious weight will lighten from my breast! 
Oh, but the thought gives inspiration sweet, 
And makes my pulse in dancing measures beat.” 
Mr. Emmons’ poem is four times as 
great as Barlow’s; for it is comprised in 
forty cantos, whereas the latter contains 
only ten. He started with the design of 
eclipsing those who went before him, and 
notwithstanding the wear and tear of 
mind, and excitement of the nervous sys- 
tem, he accomplished it. He was called, 
at least.some years ago, the Father of 
American Epics; and with that affection 
which prompts the bestowal of a nick- 
name, has been glorified by the endearing 
titulet of Pop! What with angels, and 
devils, and heroic men, he has certainly 
got up a blazing reputation, and concluded 
a job from which it might well take the 
conclusion of a long life to rest. No man 
can read that book through from begin- 
ning to end, without having done that of 
which he may feel reason to boast. Yet 
we very much doubt whether Mr. Em- 
mons has received from his countrymen 
that remuneration to which he is entitled 
by his tremendous efforts to extol his 
country’s glory, and to hand down to 
succeeding ages, all festooned with laurel, 
the names of her bravest sons. Those 
who are not touched by the fascination of 
numbers, would at least find in the work 
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a pretty good narrative of the war. As 
a frontispiece, we notice what we should 
conceive from our knowledge of his char- 
acter, from an examination of his book, a 
pretty fair likeness of the author. It is 
unexpressive of vanity, except of a laud- 
able kind, with lineaments which indi- 
cate the high-wrought inspiration and 
frenzy of the poet. Mr. Emmons, we be- 
lieve, is dead, but “his works do follow 
him.” 

The next poem of magnitude to which 
we would allude, is entitled “ Black 
Hawk,” and is, on many accounts, very 
remarkable. This is by Elbert H. Smith. 
That his Christian name is neither John, 
Thomas, Richard, Alexander, nor Henry, is 
a source of gratulation both to himself 
and others. Otherwise the whole of that 
large family might be coming in for a 
share of the credit. John Smith, it is 
well known, is no name; and it would be 
hard to have this stigma attached to the 
one who wrote Black Hawk, for he has 
distinguished himself by that production, 
as we can readily make clear after the 
most cursory examination. In numbers, 
he is not quite so smooth as Emmons; 
but when he writes prose, we think he 
excels the latter in brevity, though not, 
perhaps, in a certain Doric simplicity and 
candor. They are men who might well 
shake hands together, sharing the same 
inspiration, and enthusiastic in a like em- 
prise. The scope -of Smith is not so 
great. He neither soars as high as heay- 
en, nor sinks as low as hell, but he trav- 
els a great deal. The poem takes in all 
that variegated region which lies between 
Lake Michilimackinac and the Atlantic sea~ 
coast. Here is ground enough ;—he did 
not mean to be stinted in that particular. 
He dedicates his volume to all the lovers 
of the arts of Poesy and the Belles-Lettres, 
and to all the friends and patrons of 
American enterprise and home industry, 
hoping that it may prove useful and amus- 
ing to them. Notwithstanding the merits 
of the poem, on which we shall dilate 
presently, the preface is written with 
such a charming naiveté and unaffected 
candor, that, in many respects, it is the 
most amusing part of the book; and 
wishing to call attention to Mr. Smith’s 
somewhat neglected and truly laborious 
undertaking, we shall take several pas- 
sages from this preface at the outstart, as 
a text for a few remarks. 

“Dear Reaper—the author, in pre- 
senting to you a new work, hastily got 
up, isaware that it may have many im- 
perfections, and hopes the indulgence of 
an enlightened and generous public.” 
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Now in an undertaking of such a na- 
ture, demanding the most thorough prepa- 
ration and resolute application of all the 
powers, we think it was ill-advised, to say 
the least, in Mr. Smith to make a confes- 
sion or advance a plea like this. Envious 
poets who would like to fall foul of a 
work having the dimensions of “ Black 
Hawk,” would be apt tore-echo the 
words put into their mouths by the au- 
thor, and say, “it has no merit, it was 
scribbled off ina hurry. Epic must not 
be slip-shod ; let Smith try again.’”’? The 
carping critic, and the facetious reviewer, 
who are on the look-out for some objeet 
at which to fling their petty darts, would 
also be glad to grasp the handle of sucha 
tomahawk wherewith to scalp Mr. Smith. 
Nevertheless those who will be at the 
pains and pleasure of reading Black Hawk 
from begining to end, will find that the 
author is too modest, and that so far from 
the work being “hastily got up,” it is 
immensely laborious, and is no doubt ex- 
ecuted with all the ability of which he is 
capable. We have merely alluded to this 
not only with the best feeling toward Mr. 
Smith, but for the benefit of less practised 
writers, because the reading public is a 
dignified body, who will welcome the de- 
but of no man who acknowledges that he 
has prepared his toilet hastily. 

“The account given of the genealo- 
gy of Black Hawk, a description of the 
war in which he acted so conspicuous a 
part, together with his whole history, 
will be found interesting ; also the va- 
rious scenes in the West, herein described, 
more or less familiar to the first pioneers, 
cannot but be perused with pleasure by 
all who recollect them ; whilst their rela- 
tion will be more specially novel, inte- 
resting, and delightful to all those who 
never heard of them before.” 

This is manly, straight forward, and 
needs no apology. It is but saying that 
he has written a good work, and knows it. 
Executed in haste or not, it will be found 
worthy of perusal, and no one will have 
his mere labor for his pains—In many 
respects it stands alone and pre-eminent, 
a model of dogged industry, a peculiarity 
in artistic effort, a curiosity of American 
literature. “Who reads an American 
book?” has been asked sneeringly. But 
“who writes an American book like Black 
Hawk?” might be inquired with a more 
eager desire, and posterity will turn to 
the title-page and answer—Elbert H. 
Smith. 

As a third section in the preface we 
quote the following: 

“This comprehensive treatise por- 
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trays things as they were in the early 
settlement of Wisconsin and Northern 
Illinois, when civilization first dawned on 
the beautiful forests and prairies, and the 


cultivation of the luxurious soil com-~ 


menced’; and shows this country’s natu- 


ral and abundant resources; its fruitful - 


mines of silver, lead, and copper, where 
men dig for hidden treasures in the bowels 
of the earth, and become rich, together 
with those of the Lake Superior country, 
where now is the rush of those who wish 
to make their fortunes, the cheapness of 
the soil which produces so bountifully 
_— the ete pv and luxuries of life; 
t rospect of entering into profitable 
pal ste with a small capital, ps the 
chances F ay! speculation afforded by 
early and choice locations ; the almost 
certain prospect of bettering one’s condi- 
tion and circumstances by a change of 
place ; and of living in the enjoyment of 
health, peace and competence in another 
clime are just inducements, and are all 
things worthy to be inquired into.” 

In this passage the author reveals the 
scope of his work. On some accounts 
we have always thought that the better 
plan is to let the reader divine that for 
himself, but some are so stupid that they 
cannot analyze, nor will they understand 
the meaning of a story unless it be ex- 
plained to them in all its stages. One 
feature may be remarked in the above 
which has hitherto been left out of all 
epic poems:—the prospect of entering 
into profitable business with a small 

ital, and the chances for speculation 
afforded by early and choice locations.” 

“ The author,” proceeds the poet, 
in his most admirably written preface, 
“might have swelled this volume to 
nearly five times its present size, but 
this would in a considerable degree have 
defeated his object ; which was to make a 
useful work, comprehending much in little, 
whose low price would bring it within 
the reach of every body; to cast all 
minor circumstances, which would bur- 
den the pages of future history, out of the 
way; consigning them at once to that 
oblivion of after time, in which‘ they 
must of necessity be lost, and dwell only 
on such important,hings as are calculated 
to survive the present generation, and 
live through the dilapidations of time. 
Such are, indeed, the only legitimate sub- 
jects of history.” 

The italics are our own. It is one of 
the beauties of Black Hawk that it is not 
swelled to any greater -size. It contains 
about ten thousand lines, and if another 
hundred had been added it might have 


s 
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defeated the object which the author had 
in view. It is long enough. The most 
judicious critic would hardly assert that 
it could have been improved by being ex- 
tended. In this matter a great many 
meritorious poets and authors have totally 
failed ; while they have succeeded passibly 
well when they have not attempted much, 
they “imagine that they must imagine” 
some tremendous work, and so cover 
their heads with glory. Emmons and a 
few others form exceptions to this rule ; 
but the theme of Emmons was not a 
savage chief like Black Hawk or Tecum- 
seh, not a mere local matter, but a cam- 

ign which involved the whole country. 

here so much is to be said it is impos- 
sible to say it within reasonable limits 
unless one has a faculty of condensation, 
which is on the whole desirable. The 
probability is that when the author of 
Black Hawk began, he did not know ex- 
actly where he was coming out, or how 
far his genius would lead him, else he 
would have entered sooner in medias res, 
and would have brought the chieftain 
forward at a much earlier period of the 
poem. Still, on the whole, the book is 
not so very long; it may be read through 
with a little perseverance. 

*To the lovers of literature, and espe- 
cially to the admirers of the art of 
poesy, it is presumed this work will afford 
great pleasure and delight ; while to those 
who are not in the same degree capable 
of receiving and relishing its beauties, it 
cannot fail to be a source of information 
that will abundantly repay the cost.” 

The italics are our own. It can hardly 
be doubted, we think, that all who love 
poetry, when the genuine specimens are 
so rare, will hail the appearance of this 
poem with undisguised satisfaction. Its 
beauties are many. It would be no bad 
undertaking for some person (of course 
not the author) to publish a small volume 
such as one may carry in his pocket, en- 
titled “ Beauties of Black Hawk!” 

“The question may naturally arise 
why the author did not compose the 
whole in rhyme, as he could easily have 
done. To which he answers that he is 
partial to blank verse, and originally in- 
tended to compose the whole in this 
style; but the constant tendency to 
rhyme constantly furnished him as he 
went along with beautiful couplets some 
of which he has retained among the blank 
verse, considering blank verse as the 


Variety, it has been said, is the spice of 
life. Monotony is the bane of any com- 
position, especially of a poem, and al- 
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though the one under consideration is 
composed in all sorts of metres, it will be 
just as pleasing and perhaps more so 
than if it had been in blank verse. Those 
who are conscious of genius need not be 
afraid to swing loose from trammels of 
arbitrary rules, and venture into original 
paths wherever their disposition takes 
them. Authors are not formed by laws 
of rhetoric, but the reverse of the pro- 
position holds true. Let them cast them 
aside as if they never had been deduced, 
and ten to one the critics will be point- 
ing out beauties which they never knew 
to exist, and will be drawing out princi- 
ples of application for the benefit of those 
who come after them. Thus, it is of no 
real consequence whatever, whether a re- 
gular play is in five acts or one, or whe- 
ther an epic is composed in one metre or 
inmany. Act with a little independence, 
do as you please in such matters. Your 
success will not depend on the observance 
of any such formula, but on the swing 
and freedom of your flight into the 
realms of poetic fancy. A true poet will 
not be cramped by the despotism of arti- 
ficiality, and will make laws for himself. 
“ At other times the author has reduced 
whole portions of the work entirely to 
rhyme, portions which were at: first in- 
tended for blank verse—so that he has 
now in such a variety of styles something 
that will suit all tastes and classes of 
readers. They might multiply reasons 
for the course he has taken in these re- 
spects, if it were deemed necessary. [It 
is not necessary.] He might say that 
Shakspeare did so. [That is what we 
were just saying. ] That this is a day of in- 
novations on the learning of the past ; and 
as it was with the Israelites in early time, 
so has it become with us now—for in 
those days there was no king in the land, 
and every man did according to that 
which seemed right in his own eyes.” 
[Exactly !] 4 
Coleridge thought there were no mate- 
rials for the epic proper after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Joel Barlow found 
that the discovery of a new continent and 
the succeeding events were of sufficient 
dignity. Richard Emmons comes down 
as far as the late war with England, and 
Elbert H. Smith derives a theme from the 
very times in which we live. After this 
who can doubt that the opinions of arti- 
ficial critics in these matters are mere 
moonshine, and that every day which 
passes over our heads is pregnant with 
events which only need the hand of 
genius. As to Black Hawk, we have seen 
him with our own eyes as he walked in 
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the streets of this city, bedaubed with 
paint, tricked out with beads and feathers, 
and with all his tinkling ornaments about 
him. LHe was one of those noble spirits 
found among the Indian race who are wil- 
ling to make a tinal, desperate struggle 
ere they sink before the white man. Os- 
ceola, that handsome Prince, was another, 


and Billy Bow-Legs who lately paid us a° 


visit now holds possession of the ever- 
glades of Florida, shifting his household 
gods from thicket to thicket, and from 
morass to morass, and skulking out of 
sight with his rifle in hand with an unal- 
terable love of his native soil. William 
Bowlegs will no longer be enticed out of 
camp to hold any “long talks” with the 
deceitful pale faces so long as he has on 
hand a good stock of gunpowder and rum. 
It is a principle of our free government 
that “might makes right,” just as much 
as it is with the autocrat of Russia. The 
moment that our settlements extend into 
the domains of an Indian sachem, and we 
think it well to erect a new State, the 
first thing to be done is to oust the ten- 
ants of the soil, and we liberally offer 
them a few hogsheads of rum and any 
quantity of glass beads in return for mil- 
lions of acres of rich and virgin soil. Per- 
haps they are unwilling to close the bar- 
gain, and a delegation of chiefs, coming 
into the audience chamber of the White 
Palace at: Washington, will address the 
Great Father somewhat thus, oriental- 
ly :-— 
if Our Great Father sees before him the 
children of the forest. We have come a 
great distance, from where the sun goes 
down. Our homeis on the prairies, where 
the buffalo roams, or among the trees, the 
high trees, where the eagles build their 
nests. Our father, we are men. We 
stand erect. We do not bend the neck. 
We gaze into the sun. Every acre of the 
soil is dear to us. We cannot leave the 
land where the bones of our sires re- 
” 

To this the Great Father almost inva- 
riably replies as follows: 

“My children, I am glad to see you, 
and make you very welcome in this house. 
I will give directions to have you all taken 
to the Patent Office, and to see all the 
curiosities in the town. Every thing 
shall be done to make your stay agree- 
able. Your Great Father loves you, and 
rest assured that he will do nothing which 
is not for the interest of his dear children. 
( War-whoop, and immense satisfuction 


manifested on the part of the chiefs.) 
But my children, it is not for your good 
to remain any longer in the vicinity of 
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the whitts. Your habits are dissimilar, 
you cannot agree. You must go h 

and next year you must travel west o 
the Mississippi. It is a good country,— 
fine hunting-grounds, plenty of deer. We 
will provide for your removal. You shall 
take with you a puncheon of rum, and all 
things needful. Farewell, my children.” 


Thus they go away sorrowful, and an . 


Indian war begins. The fact is, there 
may be good individuals, but the govern- 
ments of the earth are, without exception, 
heathen. There is not one of them 
enough imbued with Christianity to think 
it a safe policy, todo as they would be 
done by. The slow increase and rapid 
depopulation of these poor people may be 
expressed by the lines :— 


“One, two—little Indians|[— —.. 
Three, four, five, six, seven, eight !—little Indians— 
Nine, ten, e-leven, twelve, little Indians— 
Twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, 
four, three, two, on little Indians!” 


The opening invocation of the Black 
Hawkiad (as it might be called) is in these 
words : 


“ Americans! magnanimous of soul! 
With hearts as warm as generous and as free 
As that pure atmosphere in which'ye breathe ; 
Come, listen, while I sing of one poor man 
The self-taught hero aboriginal, 
Of the Indian race his genealogy— 
Illustrious, so deserving of renown, 
And causes which impelled him to the war; 
His mighty deeds, his perils, dangers, labors, 
Endured time-long for his loved people's sake, 
With phraseology and lofty thoughts sublime, 
Fit for the theme may heavenly powers inspire me.” 


As Eneas in the Aneid and Ulysses in 
the Odyssey went on their travels, so 
here the pioneer sets out upon his from 
New York island to the far West, or as 
it is elegantly expressed in the poem :— 
“The hidden regions of the Western World, 

T’ explore, there went from off this isle a man.” 

Having passed through cities which 
bear the classical names of Rome, Syra- 
cuse, Salina, Lyons, he came to Palmyra, 


“ Where Mormon prophet dug from neighboring hill 
The golden plates of Mormon’s sacred book.” 


As he truly remarks, 


_ “To give a history of the prophet here, 


And of the new religion he is founding, 

Far West, and o’er the Atlantic is resounding ; 

And of his great success, and signal fall, 

Would interesting be, no doubt to all.” 
Thence he proceeds on his journey to 
Rochester and Buffalo, and to Niagara 
Falls. 

Niagara itself might form the theme of 

an epic; and, if we are not mistaken, 
John Neal has already written one upon 
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it, although we have not seen #. It is, 
however, liable to the same objection as 
the destruction of Jerusalem, for it is too 
overwhelming in its magnificence, and 
swallows up all things subordinate in 
its roaring gulf. Besides, it has been 
thought to baffle all description, and meet 
to lift the heart in only silent adoration up 
to the throne of the Great Supreme. But 
its effect was different on our author: 


“ He bade the Buffalonians adieu, 
And thence the far-famed Fal!s went to espy, 
And listen to the great Niagara’s roar. 
But ere he reached the place his ears were stunned 
With loud imperious cries of— Write, sir, write ! 
As thinking his descriptions fraught could be 
With rare amusement: fit to edify.” 


Of the.St. Lawrence, he says: 
«St. Lawrence is a most tremendous river.” 


After visiting various towns, and the 
upper mines in Lake Superior, he comes to 


“The capitolian town of Michigan.” 
Thence pursuing his way through a semi- 
wilderness, he comes to the 
haunts of Black Hawk, famous chief,” 
and meeting with a person who was well 
posted up on the subject of that hero, he 
says to him, 


“J would be informed 
As any thing that doth to him relate 
Would be acceptable unto my ears, 


“ 





PENNSYLVANIAN. 
Yes! Black Hawk was a chief, say well you may, 
Of rare renown, as fame doth also say ; 
For we were personally known, and I 
Can of his doings justly testify. 


PIONEER. 


Indeed! your speech is music to my ear, 
The history give, I shall rejoice to hear. 


The second Canto, extending to the 124th 
page of the volume, contains the genealo- 
of the renowned chief. It includes 
within it an episode which is really beau- 
tiful, but inasmuch as it would be impos- 
sible to transcribe in the author’s own 
words without occupying fifty pages, we 
will attempt, if Mr. Smith has no objec- 
tions, to give the substance of it very 
briefly in prose. 


NIT-O-ME-MA 5 OR, GENTLE DOVE. 


Long ago on the banks of the Upper 
Mississippi among the tribes of the war- 
like Sacs, there lived a young woman 
who for beauty and for tenderness of 
nature was called the Gentle Dove. The 


savages in the wilderness felt her power, 
though revealed only in the majesty of 
her motion and in the music of her voice. 
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Crossing over the stormy deep, and 
pursuing his journey through a trackless 
country, came the brave and good mis- 
sionary Marquette, bearing in his hands 
the Gospel of Peace. Gentle Dove was 
drawn irresistibly by the attractions of 
the cross, she was sprinkled with baptis- 
mal waters and became a Christian. If 
when she was without the ark of safety, 
her spirit soared above the troubled 
waters, how lovely when its wings were 
glossy in the Sun of Righteousness, and ~ 
when she bore the Olive Branch. 

The fate of the good Marquette was 
this. Self-sacrificing and devoted he went 
upon his errand, proclaiming to the be- 
nighted children of the forest the glad 
tidings with a resolution which despised 
all danger, and which knew no fatigue. 
How sublime is the life of such a follower 
of Christ. But alas! the disciple was 
treated like his Master. His benevolent 
designs were soon mistaken, and ascribed 
to motives base and mercenary. The 
Savages surrounded him with clubs and 
arrows, but slipping away from their 
midst he went into the forest and prayed. 
When they came upon him he was in a 
kneeling posture ;—they fitted their ar- 
rows on their bows, but perceiving that 
he made no motion they approached, and 
found him dead. 

Soon after this the Gentle Dove was 
espoused to Omaint-si-ar-nah, son of the 
Nation’s Chief. Beautiful and manly in 
his person, tall and athletic, with features 
regular and handsonie, skilful and adroit 
in the use of the bow, in battle bold and 
daring like his sire, he was moreover the 
faithful friend, the kind husband, the gen- 
erous host. But he was in temper san- 
guine, credulous, and jealous. 

Scarcely had Gentle Dove become his 
bride when he was called away to the wars, 
and having first committed her to the pro- 
tection of his friend Que-la-wah, he clasped 
her to his heart, and in tears bade her 
farewell. Many and many a message did 
he send her from his distant encampment 
by the hands of a courier, for the art of 
writing to the Indian tribes was unknown. 
But at last Que-la-wah became enamor- 
ed of Gentle Dove, and sought by every 
means to win her from her rightful lord. 
She indignantly spurned him from her 
presence. Meantime being much per- 
plexed in spirit she had a dream. An 
awful form stood before her, and told her 
that the Virgin loved her, and promised 
to reveal the future to her. What she 
had suffered from Que-la-wah was but a 
beginning of greater woes to come, for He 
in whom her soul delighted should be de- 
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ceived and forsake his faithful wife, and she 
should narrowly escape with life. More- 
over there was about to be a strife for 
empire; and a race of white men who 
had gained a footing near the rising sun, 
from small beginnings, should sweep over 
and subdue the entire continent. Still. 
her nation should not be without renown. 
A prince should arise who should bear 
sway over many chiefs, and many tribes. 
He should lead his warriors to successful 
battles, and when at last his person 
should be bound in fetters, his soul would 
be unsubdued. Moreover his name should 
not perish, being embalmed in immortal 
verse, and the Holy Virgin should be with 
the Gentle Dove. 

Que-la-wah finding that his proffers 
were rejected vowed revenge. He bribed 
the messenger whom the chieftain sent 
with tidings to his love. She received 
them not and sent no answer, but he bore 
back word that he had delivered them 
and that Gentle Dove had treated them 
with marked contempt. She was aban- 
doned and inconstant and had violated 
her pledge. 

Omaint-si-ar-nah went into a paroxysm 
‘of rage. He commanded those who stood 
around to draw their bows and shoot 
him. As none obeyed, he was about to 
drive a dart into his own breast, but the 
weapon was wrested from his hand. 
Then, the flame of love being extin- 
guished, he passionately vowed revenge. 
He sent a messenger, commanding him 
to entice her into some secret place, say- 
ing that he had brought tidings from her 
lord, then to slay her and bring back a 
lock of her hair. When they were come 
into the wood, Gentle Dove, who carried 
her babe with her, pleaded so touchingly 
that the messenger of death relented and 
spared her life, if she would but retreat 
into the woods and be seen in human 
company no more. Then he cut a lock 
from her jet-black hair and peaceably 
departed. 

How she wandered unhurt amid the 
beasts, slept in a hollow tree—how a wild 
buffalo became tame and gave milk from 
its udders for her sustenance,—how the 
Virgin took her under her sweet protec- 
tion, and the birds sang for her, and the 
flowers bloomed for her, and the corn and 
fruits ripened in her retreats, all these 
things form part of the history of Gentle 
Dove. 

Meantime her lord returned unhappy. 
In moody melancholy he walked among 
the well-loved haunts and thought of 
Nitomena. On the bark of a tree where 
they had once inscribed their mutual em- 
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blems, new hieroglyphics met his eye be- 
yond the date when she had been ac- 
counted false. Then the truth flashed 
upon him, and all night he roamed the 
forest, uttering the most doleful wails. 
He found Que-la-wah gathering sticks to 
make his morning.fire. “ Base wretch !” 
he cried, “prepare. By the Great Spirit, 
thou shalt die.” 

With this he fixed an arrow on his 
bow, and shot him to the heart. Tender 
and touching were the second nuptials 
of Omaint-si-ar-nah and Nitomena, and 
from this pair was descended Black 
Hawk.” 

Such is a very hasty account of the 
story which, as far as materials go, is bet- 
ter than the loves of Dido and Aineas. 
Virgil is however superior to Elbert H. 
Smith in polish of numbers, but he wants 
the variety of measures, his poem being 
altogether written in hexameters. 

The third canto gives an account of 
the causes which impelled Black Hawk 
to take up arms againt the Uniied 
States. A Sac killed a white man, in 
consequence of which he was arrested 
and imprisoned. His friends sent a dele- 
gation to obtain his release. 


“Their story was 
They met their American father in St. Louis, 
Told him they came to buy their friend’s release, 
He told them in return he wanted land.” 


Thereupon a treaty was entered into, in 
which the Great Father got the best of 
the bargain. 


“ Black Hawk thereat was much dissatisfied, 
To brook such things had too much native pride.” 


The unfair nature of the transaction is 
evident from the following lines :— 


“That they no compensation adequate 
For such a large and beauteous country gave— 
Five hundred miles in length along the vale 
Of that majestic river lying fair, , 
By single case in point is fally proved. 
In purchase made of Pottawatomies 

-Full sixteen thousand a-year to them they gave, 
Annuity for ever to be paid, 
For one large tract of land Chicago near ; 
While to the Sacs and Renolds but one th d 
A-year for tract fall twenty times as large, 
Which proves by their own estimate the worth 
Three hundred times above what they did give.” 

[P. 146, 


Various disputes and troubles ensued. 





_ Black Hawk complained to the Governor, 


and the Governor said: 


“Why doyounot - 
Unto the President make these things known ?” 
“Our father’s too far off our voice to hear,” said 
Black Hawk— ° 
“ But you a letter unto him could send.” 
“T could, but white men will write too and say, 
We his red children lie, and so *twould end,” 
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The upshot of the matter was that a 
horrible war ensued, for, being ordered out 
of his own territory, 


“ Black Hawk would not go; hence the strong arm 
Of States United was against him raised, 
An army far too great for him to meet 
Was set in dread array of battle near— 
Just coming down upon him forced him o'er 
To the west side of Mississippi's shore.” 


Such we presume is to be the fate of 
all the tribes, and the time will come 
when they must be forced to the shores 
of the Pacific, which cannot be crossed 
Over in a bark canoe. Many interesting 
incidents are narrated in the course of the 
poem. Here is one of those melancholy 
murders which belong to Indian warfare. 


“Three families here they'd slain, lie in their gore 
Excepting persons two whom they slew not, 
The two Miss Halls !” 


The following list of names will illus- 
trate something which has been said in a 
previous part of this paper : 


“ Hard Scrabble, Fair Play, Nip and Tuck and Patch, 
With Catholic and Whig and Democrat, to match, 
Blue River, Strawberry and Hoof Noggle steep, 
And Trespass and Slake Rag, Clay Hole deep ; 
Bee Town, Hard Times and Old Rattlesnake, 
Black Leg, Shingle Ridge, Babel and Stake ; 
Satan's Light House, Pin Hook and Dry Bone, 
And Swindler’s Ridge with hazels o’ergrown ; 
Buzzard’s Roost’ Injunction and the Two Brothers, 
Snake Hollow Diggings, Black Jack, Horse and 

others, 
As Smal! Pox, Buncombe and Pedlar'’s Creek, 
And Lower Cvon, Stamp Grove and Red Dog bleak, 
Menominee, Rattail Ridge, may measure out this 
sonnet 
With Bull Branch, Upper Coon—pour no curses 


on it.” 
[P. 191. 


Our author vindicates his hero from 
the charge of intemperance, for so far 
from being addicted to it, 


“On one occasion meet 
Head of a whiskey-barrel stove he in 
Before the eyes of one who would persist 
In violation of the laws to vend.” 


We shall close our extracts with one 
passage which will be apt to remind the 
reader of Homer. It is the description 
of a warrior narrating his own deeds : 


“ With active limbs he leaped about and raised 
To highest pitch his voice, while he portrayed 
‘Some of those sanguine scenes in which he’d acted, 
He’d struck the bodies dead of many men 
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All the red nations round him, Omawhaws, 
Osages, Pawnees, Konzas, Grand Pawnees, 
Padoncas, Sacs, Jetons and Iowas, ~ 
Foxes, Dacotas, Bald Heads, and La Plain, 
Eight of one nation, seven of another 
He'd struck. With his t he was pr 
When one ran up to him and put his hand 
Upon his mouth and led him to his seat.” 
[P. 184. 


The proceeding recorded in the last 
lines, it would appear, was the. significant 
Indian mode of telling him that he had 
bragged enough. There is vast amount 
of information in this book relating to 
Indian manners and customs, in the ¢ol- 
lection of which lore the author has not 
travelled in vain. 

It is a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence that two distinguished pocts should 
have arisen at nearly the same time in 
two hemispheres, bearing the unpoetical 
and uncommonly-common name of Smith. 
There is however little similarity between 
Alexander and Elbert H. As to the for- 
mer he is a young man, and has given a 
golden promise which is yet to be redeem- 
ed. The latter is as we may presume in 
the bone and gristle of his years, and has 
attained to his poetical prime. He will 
in all probability achieve no work which 
is superior to Black Hawk. If we wished 
to draw any parallel at all it would be 
between Elbert H. Smith and Milton. 
Here too there is considerable dissimilar- 
ity, which could be proved if we had time 
to collate and place in juxtaposition dis- 
tinct passages from their works. If Mil- 
ton is more sublime, musical and sono- 
rous, Elbert H. Smith is more ragged, 
varied and irregular. If Milton is more 
governed by fixed laws, Elbert H. Smith 
exhibits a more discursive freedom. If 
Milton has the advantage of a splendid 
knowledge and all the rich exhaustless 
treasury whence the poet draws for illus- 
tration, Elbert H. is not without ambi- 
tious imagery. We are more raised and 
elevated by Milton, but we are more 
amused with Smith. We have no idea 
that such a man should be left to grope 
in obscurity, and lest posterity should not 
do him justice, we have taken the matter 
in hand to set forth his merits as one who 
has written whet in many respects may 
be considered the most remarkable epic 


poem of the age. 
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* 
‘A GLIMPSE 


An Art-Student in Munich, By Anna Mary 
Howrrr. Reprint. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, 1854. 


OT so quaint as Nurenberg, nor so ‘ac- 

cessible as Dresden, nor so famous as 
Florence, nor such a world in town-walls 
as Paris, Munich has still abundant at- 
tractions of its own. After seeing all the 
other old or new world capitals, you gaze 
upon its remarkable structures with the 
same interest as upon ydur first palace 
(Windsor or Versailles); or the castle 
which made the beginning of your conti- 
nental experiences. 

For the sake of our many countrymen 
who will take the “ Grand Tour,” and who 
may not step aside from the beaten track 
unless some friend lead the way, and with 
the “ Art-Student” for a text, we would 
recall pleasant memories of “good King 
Ludwig’s” achievements :—of the art with 
which he and his predecessors have em- 
bellished this once forlorn “ Monks’ 
Nest ”°—of the vast museums of paint- 
ing and statuary, which royal economy, 
lavish only upon art has collected—of 
the antique, religious and artistic recre- 
ations, which compare so favorably with 
those of cities renowned for sports and 
festivals—of the ingenious inventions ri- 
pened by the generous bounty and more 
generous sympathy of royalty*—of the 
model institutions which relieve the in- 
quisitive stranger from the wearisomeness 
of endless frescoes and accumulated gal- 
leries, and the unequalled privileges which 
kept this warm-hearted lady’s enthusiasm 
at fever heat. 

Perhaps the American, who has not 
seen other European palaces of art, would 
not do well to begin with this. Glowing 
with the utilitarianism ;graven upon our 
noble commercial enterprise, our vast 
manufactories, our ever-spreading rail- 
ways, he might feel as much lost in quiet 
Munich, as the poor Bastile prisoner 
whom the new daylight pained, so that 
he the revolutionary mob to spare 
him the old dungeon. And yet the 
Model Prison in the Au suburb would 
interest his philanthropy. Thou, old Ba- 
varia, hast stolen a march upon us! From 
its cheerful chateau almost every prison- 
horror has been banished :, murderers and 
murderesses there pursue ‘the various han- 
dicrafts with open doors and ungrated 
windows, as if in a college of general in- 
dustry,—now shoemaking, now tailoring, 
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now weaving, now- baking,—but with a 
freedom of motion and an absence of re- 
straint hardly imagined elsewhere. - It is 
true, there is restraint ; there are means 
of recapture ; there is discipline for the 
refractory, and coercion for the disobe- 
dient. But these symbols of degradation, 
these incitements to passion, are not per- 
petually paraded before those who require 
encouragement, who. need to have the 
Old Adam buried out of sight, that the 
New may experience resurrection. 

No more guards are employed than in 
the old institutions, with their thrice-bar- 
red gates, their heavily-ironed windows, 
their vigilantly-guarded walls: and the 
marvel of the scene is that even those con- 
fined for life are permitted free conversa- 
tion with their mates in seasons of recrea- 
tion, and more than any where within 
our knowledge, range freely within the 
great inclosure. 

But thus, one of those rare spirits who 
make themselves beloved by those they 
punish is present with his hopefulness 
every where ; nothing is suffered to irritate 
these excitable passions, and nothing oc- 
curs to provoke to fresh outrage minds 
which may have imagined themselves 
preyed upon by society. Those not fa- 
miliar with penitentiary discipline, can 
hardly imagine how often criminals com- 
mit new crimes under the impression that 
some other prisoner. or petty officer is 
preying upon them, taunting them with 
past delinquency, depriving them of tri- 
fling comforts, or inflicting malicious pun- 
ishment, 

“Tt was a startling sight,” says Miss 
Howitt, “to see murderers wielding ham- 
mers, sawing, and cutting with sharp- 
edged tools, when you remembered they 
were murderers, and how some tyrant 
passion had once aroused the fiend within, 
though now again he seemed laid to rest 
by years of quiet toil. Our guide inform- 
ed us that, very rarely did any disobe- 
dience or passion show itself among the 
prisoners after the first few months, or 
the first year of their imprisonment. "Phe 
constant employment from early morn to 
evening; the silence imposed during their 
hours of toil; the routine, the gradual 
dying-out of all external interests, seemed 
to sink them into a ive calm, until 
industry became their only characteristic. 
Each prisoner has his daily task, which 
must be completed. For extra work he 





* Of this friend of Lola Montez it was said, “he could abandon his throne, but could not abandon Art.” 
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receives payment—half of which he may 
consume, the other half being reserved for 
him until the expiration of his sentence.* 
This is also the case with such 4s are 
condemned to life-long imprisonment, 
there being always the possibility of a re- 
prieve for them. On Sundays they are 
allowed to read books out of the prison- 
library, play at domi and enjoy va- 
rious simple recreations. There is a school 
for younger prisoners and a hospital fer 
the sick, and in eath room was a kind of 
monitor, whose office was to report upon 
the conduct of his companions ; and, this 
species of mutual watchfulness. kept up 
by the prisoners themselves, seemed to 
answer remarkably well.” 

Of the women she says, “ At one par- 
ticular washing-tub stood four. Our con- 
ductor _ to one of them: two looked 
up and fairly beamed with smiles: one, a 
tall and very handsome young girl, con- 
tinued to wash away with downcast eyes. 
The fourth, a fat, ill-looking woman also, 
never looked at the visitors. The two 
who smiled had remarkably agreeable 
faces ; one with good features and a very 
mild expression; the other a small woman 
with a certain anxious expression about 
her eyes and mouth. The only one who 
looked evil was the fat old woman. 

* As soon as we were in the court, the 
conductor said, ‘ Now, what do you say 
about these women?’ ‘Three out of 
the four,’ we remarked, ‘are the only 

ble faces we have seen in the prison ; 
and, judging from this momentary glance 
at their countenances, we should say 
would not be guilty of much crime; per- 
haps the fat old woman may be so; that 
tall girl, however, is not only handsome 
but genteel-looking.’ ‘That tall young 
girl murdered her fellow-servant, and, 
eutting up the body, buried it in the gar- 
den ; the little woman next to her mur- 
dered her husband; the handsonie, moth- 
erly-looking woman next, destroyed her 
child of seven years old. The fat old 
woman is in only for a slight offence.’ So 
mitch for physiognomy !” 

“ Ag I returned home,” says Miss How- 
itt, after describing the strange prison 
scene, “all the faces I met seemed to me, 
as it were, masks. I saw faces a thou- 
sand times more rude than the counte- 
mances of those three unhappy women. 
J looked at the ladies who accompanied 
me, and said to myself—Your faces are 
mot nearly so good-looking in expression 
and features as theirs. I have been look- 
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ing at my own face, and it seems to me 
that it, too, might just as well conceal 
some frightful remembrance of crime. I 
was thankful for any thing to banish the 
remembrance of the three women, and of 
those round beautiful hands and arms of 
the young girl, which had once been 
stained in blood.” 

Let us pass to a more agreeable but 
still sad scene. We shall not soon forget 
the consternation of the valet de place, 
where the stranger would not suffer him- 
self to be hurried by the Dead-House of 
the Munich Cemetery—where Yankee 
curiosity persisted in- gazing through 
those large glass-doors into a spacious 
saloon, where all the newly-deceased are 
deposited for three days before interment. 
Every repulsive feature is spared. The 
lightsome hall exhibited. that lovely spring 
day, numbers of little biers, on each of 
which human life lay asleep in a bed of 
flowers; the little children could hardly 
be seen for the wreaths and bouquets 
heaped around them by unforgetting af- 
fection; here was the young mother in 
a marble sleep, her eyes slightly sunken, 
the roses around her appearing to reflect 
themselves in crimson tints upon her pale 
cheeks, and beside her lay the babe, the 
occasion and the companion of her last, 
perhaps only. suffering. Here too lay the 
Grecian-faced student, dressed as if to 
take his part at the public exhibition, ar- 


~rayed in all the pride of opening man- 


hood, his tricolor badge crossing his chest, 
his heavy moustache hiding his sunken 
lips: far more like sleep than like its stiil 
sister. 

And, mate to this, was the lovely girl, 
whose life might possibly have been uni- 
ted with his, as her death was; in her 
crossed hands the crucifix, at her sides the 
tall burning tapers, around her white 
brow still whiter flowers, a very bed of 

giving her graceful form repose. 
Bessie, this was winding a wreath of 
Christian Hope around the “ plumy por- 
tal” of death. 

There was no babble of unfeeling tongues, 
no crowding of careless eyes; close by 
were stately monuments, solemn cloisters, 

ful statues and some not so grace- 

ful, memorials of every kind to the de- 
—every thing in harmony with 

this cheerful yet solemn sight, every thing 
in contrast with our graveyard gloom, 
especially an antique “Dance of Death ” 
pictured upon a neighboring wall. Within 
that ante-chamber of the dread king were 





* From official sources we find the extra-earnings to amount to nearly $22,000 per annum.: a single pris- 
oner having been known to receive as high as $350; hardly any of those who receive large sums at gradua- 
rtien have.been.known to return, and crime in general being on the decrease in Bavaria. 
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priests at popes and, occasionally, some 
friendly hand scattered the consecrated 
water on some sleeper’s face ; and, Pro- 
testant as I am, I could bless that rever- 
ential spirit: and the whole impression 
was a pleasing melancholy. In some 
moods, in failing health or severe calami- 
ty, it might be an oppressive sight; but, 
only the exception would be the injury, 
and we cannot wish all life arranged to 
suit the diseased mind, the invalid frame: 
a motherly Providence takes better care 
of us than to afflict the many for the ben- 
efit of the few. 

Munich is world-famed for its frescoes. 
As every one knows who knows any 
thing of Bavaria, its capital is decorated 
with miles upon miles of large paintings 
upon stucco, now covering palace walls, 
now the exterior of a gallery, now lining 
the cloisters of a garden or the ceiling of 
a church—representing connected sub- 
jects, here a history of the country, there 
the great National Epic, here the princi- 
pal views in Greece, there the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. Anna, as our authoress her- 
self, hardly alludes to these characteristic 
exhibitions of Munich Art, regarding them 
as too familiar to need description, or, 
feeling that intelligent readers would un- 
derstand without minute description, that 
she was surrounded all the while by these 
trophies of royal taste. 

One melancholy thought has hitherto 
intruded on the gorgeous ‘spectacle: you 
not only know its perishableness, you see 
it is perishing before your eyes, and the 
touch of your cane, the sweep of your 
umbrella may hasten the inevitable doom. 
Exposed, in some cases, without any de- 
fence to storms and wet, to the anger of 
the elements and the carelessness of man, at 
one of the principal gates a celebrated 
painting is now nearly extinct. But, by 
something better than good fortune, the 
means of future preservation are now 
discovered, the more recent works of the 
kind are secured to posterity, and as James 
Martineau remarked, “a new era is cre- 
ated in art.” : 

Stereo-chromic, like lithography, was 
discovered by a Munich chemist, and has 
been already applied to the large scenes 
in Greece by Professor Rottman, and to 
his historical sketches at Berlin by the 
illustrious Kaulbach.. The painting is 
made in water colors, and the invention 
consists in sprinkling a very subtle solu- 
tion, fluoric acid, over the surface, which 
converts colors, that might have been 
wiped away with the moistened hand, into 
a marble surface, indestructible by fire, 
moisture, smoke, or mould. In fact, the 
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wall as I found was c into stone, 
capable of ecard ony test that has 
et been applied, an ising to con- 
cas unchanged through alltime. Many 
inventions of far less value have excited 
more attraction, and been rewarded with 
ter praise ; yet what an unspeakable 
lessing would this have been to those 
beautiful but fading walls of the Vatican, 
and to many a vanishing piece of art in 
northern Italy! Buyt such is gratitude. 
Hardly has the name of the “ Supreme Di- 
rector of Mines,” Von Fuchs, been whis- 
pered abroad. 

Any mention of Munich that omitted 
The Bavaria, would be the leavi 
St. Peter’s out of Rome. The tru 
is, besides its support of nearly three 
hundred artists, in marble, fresco, or oil 
paintings ;—immense bronze castings are 
executed with unrivalled success at Mu- 
nich—a business created by royal en- 
terprise and sustained by royal patronage. 
Our Munich friends were asking every 
day, “ Have you seen the Bavaria?” and 
saying, “ Our + curiosity is not the 
Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, nor the Pom- 

ii frescoes, but the Bavarian Ruhmes- 

alle.” And one of the richest chapters of 
Miss Howitt’s narrative is the public inau- 
guration of this emblematic monster, pro- 
bably the largest bronze statue in the 
world—nobly placed too—in its rear the 
three ranges of marble columns, within 
which are to stand the colossal statues of 
Bavarian heroes, and before it is a vast 
sloping plain, the race-course, agricultural 
fair, and arena of public games for all 
Bavaria. 

No idea would seem more far-fetched 
to us, yet none impresses one more a 
ably than this symbolized genius of the 
country, this virgin-heart of Germany, 
protected by her guardian lion, promising 
fame by her uplifted wreaths to high de- 
sert, looking graciously down upon the 
yast multitudes assembled annually to 
0g success in every department of labor. 

ow she towers eighty-four feet above 
the plain! the patron of Invention, the 
benefactor of Art, the prompter of Enter- 
prise, the smiling guardian of a scene 
where the greatest conceivable victo 
has been won over a cold soil, a Tand- 
locked position, a superstitious, beer-drink- 
ing race, a climate unconscious of the fos- 
tering sun of Italy, the delicious sky of 
Greece. : 

A word merely upon the Pinacothek 
and the Glyptothek: and yet»a word, 
because, though the Dresden gallery is 
larger, the Florentine more famous, al- 
most every other Museum, even the Nea- 
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pres Borbonico, is more familiar to us 

y engraving and description. The charm 
of the Munich Galleries is their selection 
and arrangement. The Pinacothek is 
limited to 1500 pictures, and these the 
choicest of many collections, arranged in 
historical schools, filling thirty-two ample 
halls. The Glyptothek, or Statuary Re- 
pository, had the ‘rare fortune of obtain- 
ing a whole room of Egina marbles, the 
only existing specimens of that early art, 
and at a less price than was offered by 
the British Museum. No other Art-Gal- 
lery has such beautiful walls without and 
within. Miss Howitt dwells with enthu- 
siasm on the exquisite marble stucco of the 
interior, where school succeeds school from 
the Egyptian Sphynx at the entrance to 
Thorwaldsen at the close—the ceilings by 
Cornelius, the medallions by Schwantha- 
Jer, whom it is worth a visit to Munich 
to know—but, she hardly mentions the 
noble Grecian front, with its mingled 
beauty and majesty, surpassing all the 
other architectural embellishments of the 
city, celebrated as they are. 

And one, not the least, recommendation 
to a stranger, is the generosity with which 
all these treasures are spread before his 
enraptured gaze. The only day in the 
week when the collection of Prince 
Leuchtenberg was thrown open to the 
public proved to be “Green Thursday ;” 
and, to our consternation, the iron gates 
were closed, and all entrance forbidden 
because of the religious festival ; and the 
valet de place declared that, unless we 
waited a week there was no chance. But 
a simple written request from an unin- 
troduced American opened this casket of 
more than gold, and a servant of the 
house was ordered to wait upon the 
eae of a single stranger, who found 

imself rewarded for this bit of impor- 
tunity, not only by the study of the cele- 
brated full length of Josephine by Ge- 
rard, and of Belisarius bearing his dead 
conducter in his arms, by the same 
French master ; but, by two of Canova’s 
best pieces, the Graces and the Magdalen; 
Schadow’s Shepherd with the wounded 
lamb ; three Murillos, one of them con- 
sidered his best; Rembrandt’s portrait 
of himself; Guercino’s Woman taken in 


Adultery, Raphael’s Cardinal, and numer- 
ous family relics of Napoleon inherited by 
Eugene Beauharnais—a collection of about 


a hundred pieces, but each a gem which 
a not purchase, which were 
gathered not merely with lavish wealth, 
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‘but by the good fortune of such near re- 


lationship to Napoleon at a time when 
Italy and Spain lay very much at the 
mercy of the conqueror. A French gen- 
tleman, whom we had met repeatedly in 
different galleries, came in upon our soli- 
tude to study the Magdalen of Murillo, 
which he affirmed to be without excep- 
tion “the picture of the world,” whose 
tears almost seemed, as we gazed, to 
course down over her furrowed cheeks, 
and whose resigned penitence left an im- 
pression time will not efface. 

But the pleasantest part of this charm- 
ing book to the public will be the Munich 
Festivals, some of which we witnessed 
unconsciously in company with this gift- 
ed lady. Just before Easter, the great 
Benedictine Basilica of St. Boniface dis- 
played beneath its organ-loft a vast grot- 
to, faced with a screen of living flowers 
and green shrubbery. Towering trees 
confronted the beautiful marble columns 
of the church, ferns and mosses shaded 
the stone sepulchre, far within whose arti- 
ficial blocks reposed a statue of the buried 
“Lord of Life.” There was nothing in 
the least gloomy in the scene. The warm 
sunlight flooded the immense area, gild- 
ing and frescoes dancing in the superb 
hues cast by the magnificent, painted win- 
dows,* the marble floor refreshing the eye 
wearied by such rich tints. It struck’ me, 
that this unusually light church became 
the Resurrection, which was enacted in 
it by a risen statue the next Sunday, bet- 
ter than any other, because of its cheer- 
fulness, and all its accompaniments ; the 
greenhouse plants covering the grand 
altar, the bright walls without, the glis- 
tening marbles within, harmonized with 
the idea of renewed life. If Protestant 
churches, intended for so different a pur- 
pose, are to imitate the Catholic, they 
might well study this latest school, before 
they lose the comfort of their service in 
a darkness as embarrassing to the speak- 
er as the hearer, and acoustic absurdities, 
such as make the Word any thing but 
“the voice of one playing well on a pleas- 
ant instrument.” 

We missed the Washing of the Apos- 
tles’ Feet, by His Majesty, but the reader 
need not, as Miss Howitt tells how daintily 
a dirty job may be done, and confirms the 
intimation already given, that Catholic 
ceremonies are most faithfully observed 
at Munich. It is performed on Holy 
Thursday, in the Hercules’ Hall of the 
Palace. 





* The finest painted glass is produced here. One window at the Au Kirche cost, we were assured, fifteen 
thousand dollars, Of course, few but princes could make such costly presents. 
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After the crowd were admitted, there 
“tottered in ancient representatives of the 
twelve apostles, clothed in long violet 
robes, bound around the waist with white 
bands striped with red, with violet caps 
on their heads: on they came, feeble, wrin- 
kled, with white locks falling over their 
violet apparel, with palsied hands resting 
on the strong arms that supported them— 
the oldest a hundred and one, the young- 
est eighty-seven years of age. There wasa 
deal of trouble in mounting them upon their 
long, snowy throne ; that crimson step was 
a mountain for those feeble feet to climb. 
A man in black pulled off a black shoe 
and stocking from the right foot of each, 
And now the king, ungirding his sword, 
approaches the oldest apostle, receives the 
golden ewer, bends himself over the old 
foot, drops a few drops of water upon it, 
receives a snowy napkin from the prin- 
cess, and lays it daintily over the honored 
foot ; again he bows over the second, and 
so on through the whole ; a priest, with a 
cloth round his loins, finishing the drying 
of the feet.” (p. 259.) 

Then, dinner is served to these twelve 
antiquities, by twelve footmen, with twelve 
trays, twelve rolls, and twelve bottles of 
wine: the principal part of which they 
are expected to carry home for domestic 
use—besides a small purse of money hung 
around the patient neck of each by the 
hand of his gracious Majesty. 

Munich is the most artificial of ‘all the 
cities of the world, its customs the quaint- 
est, its realities the most unreal, and, in 
all its aspects it forms the strongest con- 
trasts to what we are accustomed to in 
the New World. Here art is pursued as 
a business, but there even business is an 
art—life is a sort of holiday, the build- 
ings are toys, the government a kind of 
make-believe, religion is a ceremony, and 
men and women seem to be all eng 
in making tableaux rather than attending 
to the serious concerns of human exist- 
ence. Miss Howitt, with her girlish, trust- 
ing nature, her love of art, her eager search 
after the romantic, the picturesque and 
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the quaint, was well adapted to the gtask 
she has attempted of giving the world a 
satisfying glimpse of this most curious 
city. 


One passage in her pleasant volume on 
Wowman’s Rights breathes such a health- 
ful spirit, that we cannot forbear closing 
our article with it: 

“The longer I live,” says Anna, “the 
less grows my sympathy with women who 
are always wishing themselves men. I 
cannot but believe, that all in life that is | 
truly noble, truly good, God bestows up- 
on us women in as unsparing measure as 
upon men. He only desires us to stretch 
forth our hands and gather for ourselves 
the rich joys of intellect, of nature, of 
study, of action, of love, and of usefulness 
which He has poured forth around us, 
Let us only cast aside the false, silly veils 
of prejudice and fashion which ignorance 
has bound about our eyes ; let us lay bare 
our souls to God’s sunshine of truth and 
love ; let us.exercise the intelligence which 
He. has bestowed on worthy and noble 
objects, and this intelligence may become 
keen as that of'men; and the whalebone 
supports of drawing-room conventionality 
withering vn, we shall stand in humility 
before God, but proudly and rejoicingly 
at the side of man! Different always, 
but not less noble, less richly endowed ! 

“ And all this we may do without losing 
one jot of our womanly spirit, but rather 
attain. to these blessed gifts through a 
prayerful and earnest Liolaicaet of 
those germs of iar purity, of tender- 
est delicacy and refinement, with which 
our Father has so specially endowed wo- 
man. Let us emulate, if you will, the 
strength of determination which we ad- 
mire in men, their earnestness and fixed- 
ness of purpose, their unvarying energy, 
their largeness of vision; but, let us never 
sigh after their so-called privileges, whic 
when they are sifted with a thoughtf 
mind, are found to be the mere husks and 
chaff of the rich grain belonging to hu- 
manity, and not alone to men.” (p. 455.) 
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THE PALANKEEN. 


IR JOHN MAUNDEVILLE is not 
far wrong when he says, “In the land 
of Prestre John ben so.many mervelles 
that it were to combrous and to long to 
putten it in scripture of bokes.” Ro- 
mance is there mingled with reality in 
such delightful proportion, that it seems 
like a dream come true. The stories which 
charmed us when we were boys are re- 
produced in life, and we ourselves become 
actors in them. The rosy glow of our 
morning associations and recollections 
transmutes even common things into plea- 
sures, and for the time we are children in 
our delight. 

But the country needs little help from 
the imagination to make it interesting. 
There is the rich variety of its tropical na- 
ture, from the palms of Coromandel to 
the pines of the Himmalayas; there are 
the remains of an antiquity which no re- 
search has penetrated,—wrecks of a civil- 
ization that claims to date from a period 
when “ the pyramids built up with newer 
might ” lay unhewn in the quarry ; there 
are the ruined palaces of forgotten kings ; 
the old dark caves and temples of a dark- 
er and still existing superstition; there 
the later exquisite works of the Mussul- 
man dominion, hiding in the beauty of. 
their ruins the cruelty and tyranny that 
built them ; there are the pas of former 
conquests cut deep in memorial institu- 
tions, and there is the great complex sys- 
tem, so interwoven with what is ancient 
as to seem almost a part of it, by which 
the present masters of India have linked 
themselves to its people. And in addition 
to all these sources of interest is that still 
greater one ‘afforded by the native char- 
acter, habits of life, and the contrasts be- 
tween them and those of the Anglo-Indi- 
ans. It is to be remembered, moreover, 
that the ‘native races of India differ from 
each other not less than the different peo- 

les of Europé. The bold, dashing, proud, 

yjput of the Northwest is a different 
being from the subtle, pliant, and timid 
Bengalee. The wild tribes of the moun- 
tains on the East and the West,—the 
Coles and the Bheels,—are not even of 
the same blood and stock as the soft Mus- 
sulmen of the South, or the tough Tartar 
tribes of the Northern hills, All these 
differences of race lead to contrasts of 
customs and manners which open before 
a traveller an unbounded field of enter- 
taining and curious inquiry. 

There are many modes of travelling in 


India ; some of them sad Western innova- 
tions. Railroads have already been be- 
gun. Coaches have been established on 
some routes, and the he8t conveyance of 
all, the most truly Indian of all,—the pa- 
lankeen,—is being gradually driven out 
of use by the fast spirit of the age. But 
one who would see native life, and would 
really enjoy the East, should remember 
the Bengalee saying, “It is better to walk 
than to run, it is better to stand than to 
walk, it is better to sit than to stand,— 
but to lie down is best of all.’ He should 
not hurry up the Ganges on one of the 
slow boats of the Ganges Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, from Calcutta to Allaha- 
bad, with the steam whistle waking 
him out of every dream,—but he should 
rather travel quietly, with all the repose 
and dignity of travel, in the slow, delight- 
ful palankeen. Then when he approaches 
the Ganges, and first beholds the sacred 
stream that flows from Paradise, and sees 
the banyan trees dropping their pendent 
branches into the waves, or a grove of 
dark-leaved mangoes reflected in its 
smooth waters, he will recall the legend 
of the 3,500,000 holy places on its banks, 
and will remember that he who only looks 
‘on Gunga will obtain all the fruit that 
might be gained by visiting each of these 
holy places. 

The palankeen is the land gondola of 
the East. It is a light black box, about 
six feet long, nearly three wide, and three 
in height, with sliding doors on each side, 
to be open or shut according to one’s fan- 
cy or the weather. In front are two nar- 
row windows. It is fitted within with a 
leather-covered mattress, cushion and pil- 
lows, and a rack for the feet. Beneath 
this rack is a box for biscuit, ale, candles, 
and other such articles. while above the 
feet is a drawer, in which lie your tele- 
scope, your map, and your portfolio, and 
over this is a shelf on which stand your 
coffee pot, your travelling case, and the 
few books you cannot do without. On 
the outside, strapped upon the top, is 
your gun case, and perhaps a tin box con- 
taining the things that could not be packed 
away within. From the middle of each 
end projects a stout black pole, tipped 
with silver plates, which rests upon the 
shoulders of the bearers, who jog along, 
two before and two behind, at a steady 
pace of about three miles an hour. A set 
of bearers generally consists of twelve 
men. Eight to carry the palkee, four 
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and four by turns; two, called banghy- 
burdars, to carry the deep tin cases with 
pyramidal tops which serve instead of 
trunks, and two mussalcher to carry the 
mussals or torches by which. the way is 
lighted in the night.. The men wear a 
cloth about their loins, and this; with a 


pad for their shoulders and a tight-fitting - 


skull-cap, sometimes exchanged for a tur- 
ban, is their only clothing in warm wea- 
ther. When it grows cold they put on a 
close jacket, and short coverings for their 
legs, and wrap a stout cloth about their 
shoulders. Each set of bearers is expect- 
ed to go about ten miles. 

The whole system of travelling, in the 
English portion of India, is in the hands 
of the government, and is connected with 
the post-office department. Before set- 
ting out ona journey one must “lay a 
dawk,” as it is called; that is, arrange 
with the government for a supply of bear- 
ers along the road, and you give yourself 
up, a kind of animated parcel, to be for- 
warded according to direction. For this 
service the charge is eight annas, or about 
a quarter of a dollar a mile, of which per- 
haps half a cent a mile goes to each of 
the bearers, and the rest is devoured by 


the rapacious post-office. At the end of . 


each stage the bearersgather round the door 
of the palkee to beg for bucksheesh, and 
if they have gone steadily, and have not 
jolted you by getting out of step, you 
give them a four-anna piece to be divided 
among them, while the new bearers start 
off briskly with you, hoping to come in at 
the end of their stage for a similar re- 
ward. 

But get into the palkee; put your bag 
of four-anna pieces under the pillow to be 
at hand; the bearers lift you up and jog 
gently along, with a low grunt at each 
step, the palankeen swaying slightly on 
their shoulders; the heat of the day is 
over and the sun is going down in a cloud- 
less horizon; the long shadows fall across 
the way ; it is too near twilight to read; 
it is too early to sleep; and so, leaving 
the doors of the palkee wide open to the 
evening air, you lie and watch the night 
come on, while fancy mingles veneer oe | 
together the wonders of this new East, 
with the remembrances of the old West. 
There is no other way of travelling like 
this for the placid quiet of meditation, and 
the steady pleasant flow of thought. 

As the darkness thickens, and the pass- 
ing scenes fade into dimness, the mussal- 
chee lights his cotton torch, which he 
keeps wet with oil poured from a hollow 
bamboo joint, and the broad smoky flame 
glares over the road. Closing the door 
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on the side by which he runs, you ca 
through the other, uncertain glimpses 
the roadside. Sometimes the light loses 
itself in the thick jungle, sometimes 
streams away over the open plain, some- 
times falls on the encampment of a party 
of native travellers, or shows the solitary 
figure of a wandering mendicant. At 
each station the scene is picturesque. 
The fresh bearers are standing ready to 
transfer the palkee, without letting it rest 
on the ground, from the shoulders of the 
old relay to their own; or, if not quite 
prepared to start, are sitting under a 
spreading tree, upon the platform of hard- 
ened earth raised round its trunk, passing 
their gurgling goorgooree from mouth to 
mouth. Even at a late hour of the night 
a party of curious Meo are assembled 
to watch their start. salaaming moon- 
shee or clerk of the post-office, with his 
paper and inkstand and reed pen comes, 
touching his forehead, to beg you to sign 
for him the quittance for the past stage ; 
and a littie naked boy creeps close up to 
the palankeen and says in his most insin- 
uating manner, half whining half smiling, 
Sahib, Sahib, bucksheesh, bucksheesh,— 
and on all the torchlight falls, deepening 
the shadows, and flickering with various 
effect over the faces and figures of the 
crowd. 

Again you set off, having got pretty 
well woke up from your midnight nap. 
The bearers start briskly, with a shout. 
The pariah dogs come running out to 
bark, and going through the dark line of 
village huts, in front of which the carts 


. are standing, while the cattle lie at their 


side, you are again on the solitary road. 
In the quiet pauses of the night, when 
the voices of the bearers are still, you 
may hear, if you are awake, the yelp of 
the jackal, the lowing of the herds, or - 
the beating of the tomtom before some dis- 
tant shrine, or on occasion of some social 
festivity. 

The first glimmer of morning has hard- 
ly shone, when the deserted road begins 
again to be animated by native passen- 
gers. The poor, lean husbandman, with 
a shred of cloth round his waist, is going 
to his morning’s labor. As he passes you, 
he stoops down to take up some 
and touch his forehead with it, in token 
of his humble respect. Now and then 

ou meet parties of sepoys, sdldiers of the 
t India Company’s service, distin- 
guishable by their air, or some piece of 
red cloth finery, going home on leave of 
absence. Some of them are mounted on 
small, scraggy ponies, with their worldly 
goods done up in a bundle that dangles at 
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their side ; others toiling along ‘on foot, 
their old shoes carefully saved, and car- 
ried on a stick over their shoulders, and 
the rest of their property tied in one end 
of their turban, and hanging down their 
backs. They salute you as you pass, 
mistaking you for one of their masters. 
There are men going along the road, car- 
rying loads of split bamboo, or bearing 
burdens on their heads; and you. may 
chance to meet a doli, or light native pa- 
lankeen, whose close-drawn curtains hide 
the occupant within, while two attend- 
ants, with drawn swords, running at its 
side, only serve to prove that the burden 
must be precious, to be so well guarded. 
Frequently, a whole family, or two or 
three families travelling together, will 
come by. The women carry the little 
children on their hips, or both are riding 
on sleek, hump-backed, slender-legged 
cows, who are decked with collars of 
dried grass, ornamented with cowrie 
shells; while the men, wrapped during 
the cool morning in a long sheet of cotton 
cloth, and with the ends of their white 
turbans tied under their chins, so that, in 
the gray dawn, they look like ghosts who 
have caught cold, walk along, driving 
bullocks laden with all the earthly pos- 
sessions of the household. The women 
cover their faces all but their eyes, and 
the men salaam as you pass. A clanking 
of chains heard coming towards you, 
warns you of a gang of convicts chained 
together, and kept at labor on the roads. 
A blind beggar sits under a tree, and 
hearing the measured tread of the bear- 
ers, calls to you, Ghureeb-purwan, Pro- 
tector of the poor, may peace rest on 
your cap.—Oh, beggar! may your salu- 
tation return to youin plenty. Near a 
town, you may chance to meet a gaudy- 
looking ekka, or carriage for one, with 
red curtains hanging from its cone-shaped 
top; and little brass bells jingling from it, 
drawn by two fine oxen of the beautiful 
hump-backed breed, while within sits an 
oily, white-robed baboo. Under the trees 
is a party of travellers cooking their 
meal. They have made a fireplace of 
three stones, or bricks, and are baking 
their coarse cakes, while one has gone to 
the well, not far off, to fill his bright brass 
jar with water. A long train of camels, 
awkward, ungainly, splay-footed, evil- 
eyed creatures, comes along the road, 
bearing the produce of the Punjab or Ca- 
bool in their panniers. They are tied one 
to another by a cord fastened to their 
saddles, and the Northern drivers sit on 
their backs, or walk along in the shadow 
at their sides. Far more interesting than 
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these camels, isa hugeelephant, hisimmense 
bulk almost hidden under a load of sugar- 
cane, which he is bringing from the field. 
Every now and then his trunk is turned 
upward to pull out a cane for his private 
use; or should he be ing by a hut, 
in front of which is a little plat of culti- 
vation, he neglects his sugar for the sake 
of pulling up a fine, tall, juicy stem of 
the castor oil plant, which he relishes as 
an ambrosial delicacy. Or perhaps you 
may meet, as it comes creaking slowly 
along, a clumsy, two-wheeled cart, laden 
with the, poor coal from the Burdwan 
pits, or with kunker for mending the 
roads, and drawn by two gray buffa- 
loes, with spreading, bent-back horns, 
like the buffaloes of the Roman Cam- 


pagna. 

But of all the passengers along the 
read in the autumn, as the cold season 
comes on, the most numerous are pil- 
grims. The harvest has been reaped, the 
seed is sown for the crop of the coming 
spring, and it is the season of leisure. 
The land owner or laborer, who has 
vowed to make an offering to his tutelar 
deity, or wishes to secure the favor of 
Vishnu or Siva, sets out on his journey, 
sometimes alone, sometimes accompanied 
by a part or the whole of his family. 
Many of the pilgrims make their way to 
Hurdwar, where the Ganges, frésh from 
the foot of Vishnu, bursts out through 
the rocky barrier of mountains that sur- 
round its source, and pours fresher and 
less polluted waters than in its course be- 
low. Hurdwar is a town of great sanc- 
tity in the eyes of all good Hindoos. 

“Temples line the bank of the river; and 
happy is he, who, having bowed at the 
inner shrine, may bathe from off their 
steps, and wash away, in the sacred 
water, the secret stains visible to the gods 
alone. 

Here the pilgrims obtain bottles of 
the water, sealed up by one of the innu- 
merable priests, who are supported by 
the fees for this service ; and placing these 
bottles in light wicker baskets, which are 
carried slung from each end of a pole 
that rests upon the shoulder, they depart 
for the temple, often one distant alike 
from Hurdwar and from their homes, at 
which the offering is to be made. Be- 
sides these pilgrims, who make the jour- 
ney for their own sake, there are others 
who are hired to perform, vicariously, the 
duties and the vows of those whose 
strength or whose inclination is not equal 
to the effort; and still others, who go to 
Hurdwar to get the holy water for sale. 
Those making the pilgrimage to accom- 
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plish their own vows, are, however, the 
most numerous. 

Having reached the temple, generally 
one of special repute, where the vow was 
to be fulfilled, the water is poured over 
the stone image or emblem of the god, an 
offering is made to his priests, and 
then the pilgrims return home, after 
an absence often of months in length, 
and a journey of many hundreds of 
miles. 

There are few families of which some 
member has not travelled on this errand. 
If one of the household is sick ; if a mis- 
fortune has fallen upon it; if the drought 
ruins the crops, or the insects eat them ; 
if the cattle die, or are stolen, the offering 
is vowed, and the pilgrimage is made. 
Thousands upon thousands of pilgrims 
are travelling every year, and the water 
of the sacred stream is carried all over 
India, from the foot of the Himmalayas to 
the Temple of Ramiseram, opposite the 
hot coast of Ceylon. 

These pilgrimages are one of the chief 


meanis of spreading civilization among the | 


people. he ignorance and prejudice, 
which are the inseparable companions of 
him who has passed all his days in one 
place, are, by degrees, shaken off and got 
rid of, as he goes away from the mud 
walls that inclose his native village ; and 
when he comes back, he is surprised to 
find how small a portion of the world the 
familiar. inclosure really contains... Not a 
pilgrim can go to Hurdwar, without see- 
ing there, beside the temples, and the im- 
ages, and the devotees, the head works of 
the great canal, by which the English are 
about to employ five sixths of the water 
of the sacred stream in irrigating four 
million acres of land, thus securing the 
population of three times that extent of 
territory from the danger of famine, and 
giving to the current of the Ganges a 
true, in place of an imaginary sanctity. 
Many of them must pass along the line 
of the canal by Koorki, the most flourish- 
ing station in North Western India, and 
must see the railroad upon which the ma- 
terials of construction of the works are 
carried, and the fifteen great solid arches 
of the aqueduct over the Solani River, and 
must behold the peace and prosperity that 
extend with the extending canal. Others 
must go over the great roads (unfortu- 
nately still too few), by which the Eng- 
lish have linked some of the chief cities 
of their possessions together, and may 
meet travellers like themselves from oth- 
er quarters of the land, and watch with 
them the trains of camels and bullocks 
bearing the produce of the interior to the 
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river ports, or bringing back other goods 


in return. 

The native who has seen such sights as 
these, and who has talked in the roadside 
caravanserais with the strangers. who 
meet there. and has gone wondering 
through the bazaars at Delhi or Benares, 
will return to his little, distant. home, 
with his apprehensions quickened, and his 
faculties enlarged, and ready to » to 
the envy of less travelled villagers, “ Stan 
aside, O man, for I.am_ more learned 
than. thou art, and. have seen .more 
things.” 

But besides such pilgrims as_ these, 
there are others—the wandering and men- 
dicant members of religious orders, like 
the friars of Europe. They chiefly be- 
long to two. great orders: one, formed of 
the worshippers of Siva, the most detest- 
able of Hindu deities, and the other, fol- 
lowers of Vishnu, the most attraetive.of 
the gods. The first are called Gosains, 
and the latter Beiragees. These great re- 
ligious orders are one of the most curious 
developments of Hinduism. A man of 
any caste may join them; the service of 
the god breaks down the barrier between 
Brahmin and Sudra. In these societies, 
and in these alone, they meet on equal 
terms. Each member of the order is.at- 
tached to some special temple, and is the 
disciple of some high priest. Under the 
direction of this spiritual guide, they wan- 
der over’ndia, from one holy place to an- 
other, visiting the temples of the god to 
whose service they are devoted. Every 
where they are received as holy men; 
they are entertained at the temples which 
they visit ; the gifts of the pious and the 
timid, desirous of favor or of pardon, are 
bestowed upon them; and they often re- 
turn, after wanderings that extend over 
years, with large accessions to the treasu- 
ry of their peculiar shrine. They some- 
times travel three or four together ;. they 
have strings of beads round their necks, 
rosaries in one hand, and a long_staff in 
the other, and no clothing but a saffron 
cloth about their loins. The looseness, of 
the regulations of the orders, sometimes 
affords an opportunity for dissolute and 

* vagabond fellows to assume the profession 
of sanctity; but, on the other hand, 
Colonel Sleeman—and there are few men 
who know more about the people of India 
than he—says, that many of these men- 
dicants are “ intelligent men of the world,” 
with stores of information acquired on 
their long journeys. 

There is still another class of: religious 
travellers that one sometimes meets, the 
devotees to the most ing and: pain- 








ful form of superstition, the martyrs of a 
miserable faith. They are men who have 
devoted themselves to self-inflicted tor- 
ture, tormenting themselves now in the 
hope of compensation hereafter. One hot 
day, as I was travelling along a dusty. 
heated road, not far from Gazipur, one o 
these poor wretches passed my palankeen. 
He was covered with dirt and dust, his 
hair was hanging, long and grimy, about 
his shoulders; his eyes were bloodshot, 
and his whole air wild and intense. He 
was dragging behind him, by a string tied 
round his waist; a very small wooden 
cart, not larger than a child’s toy. He 
walked for a few steps, then threw him- 
himself fiat on the ground, stretched out 
his hands, marked with them the extent 
of his reach, and then rising, walked for- 
ward to the line his fingers had made in 
the dust, and threw himself down again. 
And so he was going on, from some place 
of pilgrimage to another, repeating the 
same action, mile after mile, hour after 
hour. day after day, sleeping in the dust, 
eating only the food which charity and 
pity might put for him into his little 
cart. What waste of energy! What des- 
perate exertion of resolution! What de- 
gradation of reason! What bitterness of 
life! Imagination stands baffled at the 
entrance to this strange nature. Were 
there splendid visions of future bliss, 
which visited this man’s oe mind, 
and lured him along his exhaustifig way ? 
Or was it some unseen and fearful fury, 
the awful figure of some past sin, that 
lashed him on his journey? Was it 
partly to be the wonder of men and little 
children that he cared ? or was it alone 
to be the approved of the gods that he de- 
sired? Was it the terrible freak of a 
mad fancy, or the slow, hard, often-re- 
jected’conclusion of overburdened reason 
that led him to the accomplishment of 
such a task? .Who can tell? As long 
as he was in sight, I watched him from 
my palankeen ; and even after I could no 
longer distinguish his figure, a little cloud 
of dust marked his passage along the 


road. 
Palankeen travelling is not without its 
* own peculiar incidents and varieties. One 
of the bearers may slip, and in stum- 
bling trip his companion, so that both 
will fall, Tettin down the palkee in front 
or behind with a great pitch and jolt, 
which is startling if it happens to come in 
the middle of the night. Sometimes the 
bearers get quarrelling together; those 
who are in advance upbraiding those in 
the rear with being slow, and clumsy, 
and not bearing their fair share of the 
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load, till the loud voices wake you up, 
and then putting your head out of the 
door you bid them “Choop” or “be 
quiet,” if they want to get bucksheesh, 
and they are still till their stage is over. 
Sometimes, if for instance you are delayed 
on the way, and the fresh relay of bearers 
who ought to be waiting for you get tired 
of sitting out through the night, they go 
off, and when you arrive at the station 
are not to be found. -Then you send the 
village watchman to call up the responsi- 
ble official head-man of the little place, 
who soon comes shuffling along in his 
slippers, arranging the folds of his turban 
and rubbing the sleep out of his eyes, to 
attend to the wants of the Sahib. He 
gives his orders, and in a few minutes, 
after a vigorous resistance of words, the 
men are dragged out of the huts where 
they had taken shelter, and with their 
nap unfinished, have to put their reluc- 
tant shoulders under the pole. The little 
mud town, with its quiet thus disturbed ; 
the watchman, his cotton chudder: wrap- 
ped round his head and about his body, 
moving spectrally in and out of the shad- 
ows cast by the moonlight; the village 
police banging with stout staves at the 
doors of the huts, and shouting for the 
bearers to get up and come out, the group 
of amused lookers-on gathered round the 
fire that has been lighted at the side of 
the palkee; the head man of the place 
standing by with obsequious politeness ; 
and at length the jolting start and fare- 
well while the town is left to sink back 
into the stillness of the autumn night ;— 
all these make up a little night-piece like 
a thousand that hang ready for framing 
in Nature’s great Eastern picture-gal- 
lery. 

One Sunday morning as I was travel- 
ling in Oude, where the‘country being 
still under a native government, all ar- 
rangements for travelling are far less reg- 
ular and certain than in‘the English pos- 
sessions ; I was roused by the palkee’s 
being suddenly set down on the road, and 
upon opening the door, saw the bearers 
running away across the fields. I called 
to them to come back, but they ran only 
the faster, leaving the palankeen, the 
torch-bearer, and myself together. We 
were in the midst of a fine grove of old 
mango trees, through which the road ran. 
At a little distance was a cluster of huts, 
out of which some men loitered up to us 
to see what was the matter. They were 
of little help, for spite of promises of 
rupees they would not lift the palkee, and 
professed to be afraid of losing caste if 
they carried it. It was a practical illus- 
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tration of the miserable inefficiency en- 
forced by the system. Some of them, 
however, were willing to hunt up bearers, 
if any could be found, in the nearest vil- 
lages, and, lighting a cigar, I sat down on 
the palkee with Mohammedan willingness 
to wait for whoever might turn up. Be- 
fore long we heard the creaking of solid 
wooden wheels, and a cart came up the 
road, escorted by a party of sepoys. The 
soldiers were eager to be of service, and 
some of them went off on the tracks of 
the runaway bearers. The morning was 
‘ delightfully clear and fresh. The sun, 
just risen, sparkled on the leaves of the 
trees which were covered with dew. The 
mussalchee had lighted a fire of dry sticks 
over which he crouched, and at his side 
was a chilly native from the cluster of 
huts steadily smoking his hubble-bubble, 
while the sepoys who remained, stood by 
in red coats, drying the night-damp off 
their muskets in the blaze. By-and-bye 
the others returned unsuccessful, but, be- 
fore setting out on their way again, they 
carried the palkee into the inclosure round 
which the neighboring huts were built, 
that it might be safer there than in the 
road, and then went off, taking a note 
from me to the nearest dawk-master, 
some thirty milesaway. An hour or two 
more went by, while I sat watching the 
course of life in the little village, and in 
my turn giving occupation to the curiosi- 
ty of its inhabitants. One of the most 
hospitable brought out a charpoy, a sort 
of bed made of ropes stretched upon a 
frame and supported by four short legs, 
which he placed under a large tree that 
stood in the inclosure, and invited me to 
share it with him, while he asked ques- 
tions, few of which I could answer, a mis- 
fortune which he apparently attributed to 
deafness rather than to my ignorance. It 
was a pretty place, with a fine air of in- 
dolence about all its people; even the 
cattle seemed to feel idle ; and the crows 
were more impudent than usual, as if 
they knew no one ever took the trouble 
to punish them ; wild pigeons were cooing 
lazily in the trees; and there seemed to 
be no work for any one to do, except for 
two men who cooked their breakfast in 
one corner of the yard, and for some wo- 
men who went out to get water with 
their jars upon their heads. In the 
course of the forenoon one of the villagers 
who had gone off to hunt for men return- 
ed, bringing with him one bearer and five 
coolies ; but the coolies were of no use, as 
they only carry burdens on their heads, 
and do not know how and could not be 
persuaded to learn to carry a palankeen 


on their shoulders. The afternoon had 
begun, when at length another of the 
messengers came with five bearers, who, 
with the one arrived before, made up a 
party large enough to get on with, and 
we bade good-bye to the huts of Kotera. 

Such are some of the unexpected inci- 
dents of palankeen journeys. Not much 
in themselves ; but, on that very account 
all the more characteristic of the mode of 
travelling. To be delayed for a day at 
Kotera was a pleasant experience, pen ¢ the 
palankeen is rarely accountable for any 
worse accident. 

On some of the main roads a system of 
“horse dawk,” as it is called, has been 
established, and it is a proof of the extent 
of travel in India, that a year or two since 
a company was formed for the purpose 
of competing with the government in the 
supply of horses and i such as 
they are, for the convenience of the pub- 
lic. If you have a long and dull piece of 
road to get over, it is well enough to save 
time in this way. You have your palkee 
fastened upon-a four-wheeled truck with- 
out springs, and with one horse get along 
much faster than witheight men, It isa 
sort of compromise between the East and 
the West. The horses are for the most 
part vicious and half-broken, and make a 
great fuss about starting. They back and 
plunge, while the turbaned driver shricks 
and snaps his whip, and half a dozen 
naked, shouting natives push at the wheels 
and pull at the horse’s mouth, and try to 
keep him from upsetting the truck, or 
from turning it down the bank at the side 


of the road. When at length a start is. 


made, if it be not a false one, the horse is 
kept at a good pace, and every thing on 
the road,—men, women, children, carts, 
elephants, processsions,—all have to give 
way to the truck. The driver has a 
small brass horn, like a -postillion’s, 
hung round his neck, and when~he 
sees any thing in front blows it with 
a sharp, shrill sound, that means, “A 
Sahib is coming. Stand out of his 
way.” One day as I was coming along 
the road that leads to Delhi from the 
north, travelling after this fashion, the 
— pend hag horn to warn a native 
whose heavily laden cart was draggi 
along through the sand, that he must ee 
out from the middle of the track. 

man tried to make his bullocks pull to 
one side, but they preferred to keep the 
best of the ‘and our truck was 
brought to a stand. The driver sprang 
from his box, covered the offender with a 
heap of abuse—and Hindu abuse is more 
rapid, voluble, and vituperative even than 
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Italian—and Jaid on the back of the as- 
tonished carter the blows that should 
have fallen on his beasts. The beat- 
ing was over before I could interfere. We 
drove on, and the indignant native stood 
looking after us, shouting out safe curses, 
with his affection for the Burra Bibi, or 
Great Lady as the East India Company 
is called, somewhat diminished by his ex- 
perience of the manner in which this 
petty official of hers had exercised the 
authority she had entrusted to him. I 
do not remember ever seeing blows given 
by one Hindu to another, though nothing 
was commoner than to see them quarrel- 
ling and very angry, except in cases like 
this where they were exercising transmit- 
ted authority, or where they fancied that 
they were doing a service to a Sahib. 
Hindu officials of a petty grade are ready 
enough to air their honors, -and to esteem 
it a privilege to imitate the faults of their 
superiors. The worst oppression in India 
is that of bad native subordinate officers, 
whose petty tyrannies are all the more 
cruel from being committed on their own 
race, and all the worse in their consequen- 
ces, from being supposed by the sufferers 
to derive their bitterness from the rule of 
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the foreign rulers of the land. The 
miseries springing from a proconsular 
government exist even when the procon- 
sul is virtuous. 

After one of these rapid horse journeys, 
however agreeable it might be as a varie- 
ty, I always used to come back with 
pas to the old, quiet, “ bearer” dawk. 

f there were nothing to see during the 
day time, and one were tired of “holding 
the sessions of sweet silent thought,” one 
could always read. In the cool of the 
morning or the evening it was charming 
to take a walk along the road, and when 
travelling with a companion, to join com- 
pany with him during these best parts of 
the day. And at night, if sleep would 
not come, though wooed by the drowsy 
sound of the bearers’ low and regularly 
cadenced sing-song, one could run forward 
and lose themselves in the solitude of the 
road, and then turning, watch the pretty 
effect of the torch-lighted palkee coming 
up from the distance. 

After travelling more than a thousand 
miles in my palankeen, I felt. in parting 
from it, as if giving up one of the most 
characteristic and pleasant experiences of 
life in India. 
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MARCH RENEWED—NANA—SENORITA—NORTHER—SAN FERNANDO—ARBOLEDO DE LOS ANGELOS —FRIENTE DEL 
TAJA—A CHASE—DIALOGUE—PASSAGE OF THE ALAMOS AND SABINOS—CAPITULATION OF SANTA ROSA— 


TROPHIES—MINING—DRAMATIO AND DIPLOMATIC, 


(s the morning of the 6th of October, 

the bugles sounded the reveille at 
two o’clock. The head of the column 
under General Shields commenced the 
movement, when the tail of the great 
bear (not the “ursa major” of our com- 
mand) was swung round perpendicular 
to the horizon, and the constellation of 
Bruin seemed to be taking a leap towards 
the zenith, and when every star in the 
firmament was glittering with the lus- 
trous brilliancy that precedes the dawn. 
The pale crescent of the moon was just 
visible; its luminous convexity modestly 
inclined downwards, as if conscious that 
its light was borrowed, and it was but 
honest to confess the corn. 

For a mile or two our route was traced 
through a thick growth of mezquit; the 
road then emerged upon an open prairie, 
and for’a distance of twenty miles, the 


dead level of the plain was almost un- 
broken. Nothing but the long and coarse 
grass, scorched to a crisp, met the eye for 
many an hour. Here and there a tree 
rose mysteriously from the earth, but the 
phenomenon was of rare occurrence. Ten 
or twelve miles from Presidio encamp- 
ment, solitary and alone in the vast 
desert, a fragmentary relic of another 
mission still stood as a monument of the 
ubiquitous zeal and industry, but crumb- 
ling and decaying power of the “Order 
of Jesus.” The irrigating canals had not 
yet wholly disappeared, and traversed the 
plain in all directions ; but their fructify- 
ing effects were no longer visible in the 
waving fields of grain, and the vast store- 
houses in which were garnered up the 
abundant products of the earth! The 
hum of human life is there no longer 
heard ; the shepherd no longer “ pipes in 
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the liberal air ;” flocks and herds no lon- 
ger bound over the plain, nor the cattle 
upon a thousand hills ; and this region so 
lately the scene of active life, and which 
once knew so many of the busy and the 
gay, will perhaps know them no more for 
ever. 

As we slowly pursued our weary way, 
many miles ahead in the vast expanse of 
barrenness, there appeared a grove of 
lofty trees, whose rich dark foliage beau- 
tifully contrasted with the lifeless color 
of the prairie grass. The road winds 
now to the right, and now to the left, and 
you trace its sinuosities with an anxious 
eye, lest it may perchance wander away 
from the oasis in the distance. As you 
advance, an extensive cornfield suddenly 
presents itself, and an irrigating dyke 
with runging water is such a temptation 
to your weary and famished beast, that 
perhaps before you are aware of it, his 
nostrils are plunged into the refreshing 
stream. A mile or two farther, and you 
perceive a collection of white objects in 
the midst of the grove upon which your 
eyes have been so long fastened, which in 
a few minutes assumes the forms of 
houses, and the village of San Juan de 
Nava. or as it is commonly called Nava, 
is before you. 

This little town consists entirely of one 
story houses, built of adobe, with thatch- 
ed roofs, and presents a neat and pic- 
turesque appearance. It contains proba- 
bly about six hundred inhabitants ; many 
of the buildings are unoccupied; many 
are untenable, and more fast becoming so. 
The streets are almost frightfully quiet, 
no bustle—no activity—no people visible 
abroad, though many eyes were peering 
at us from the window gratings. In the 
whole town there were but four persons 
to be seen in the streets; two of these 
were fabricating a Mexican cart—the sim- 
plest machine, perhaps, ever invented ex- 
cept a Mexican plough—and two were en- 
gaged in twisting what they call a ca- 
brista, or hair rope. Within doors, the 
women who were not idie were generally 
employed in weaving their serapis, or 
blankets, or spinning the raw material 
with a hand spindle. The process is of 
course slow and tedious; and hence the 
enormously high prices of the fabrics, 
compared with those to which we are ac- 
customed. What would one of the Lowell 
girls think of such an exhibition of home 
manufactures? And yet the people of 
the United States, with all their enter- 
prise and skill, would probably now be 
but little in advance.of the Mexicans in 
all the useful and industrial arts, if the 
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Selo de se doctrines of free trade had di- 
rected the policy of the government for 
the last thirty years. But for Mr. Clay 
and the system which he originated an 
developed, our independence would prac- 
tically produce little more than an annual 
frolic, and like the colonies we should 
still be in bondage to Great Britain, or, 
like our Republican neighbor, the vassal 
of ignorance and imbecility. 

The plaza of Nava is quite ious ; 
the only building fronting it worthy of 
mention is the church, which is a rudestruc- 
ture not yet completed, but already bear- 
ing marks of decay. We took the liberty of 
entering one of the houses, and were re- 
ceived with civility. The furniture was 
very simple; and besides a few stools and 
an apology for a table, we saw a full- 
length figure of the Saviour upon the 
cross, and a few Roman picture-books, 
manuscripts, &c. We here found a young 
sefiorita—perhaps scarcely fifteen—under 
the process of her toilet, and a more in- 
teresting or bewitchingly fascinating being, 
seldom greets the eye of the wanderer in 
any country. Above the waist she wore 
nothing but her chemise. Her arms were 
bare, admirably rounded, and not unwor- 
thy of the attractive developments which 
they encircled. Her throat was beauti- 
fully chiselled, and her neck rose with 
grace and stateliness, while dazzling love- 
liness was enthroned upon her brow. Her 
eyes were dark and piercing. They look- 
ed indeed as if they might have been 
stolen from the sun, or forged in Erebus 
with the fire of Prometheus. As we en- 
tered with careless indifference, she seem- 
ed to resent our intrusion with a glance 
of haughty scorn, and before the braiding 
of her long, lustrous, sable locks, was 
completed, she darted from the room, with 
offended pride and unconcealed passion 
flashing from her eyes. We saw her no 


-more, but it was pleasant to observe how 


naturally the old lady, as soon as the 
young one had departed, took up the head 
of a child, and began levying the usual 
poll tax with gratifying success. 

With possibly a few exceptions, the 
people are miserably poor, and extremely 
ignorant. Their education consists chiefly 
in a knowledge of the ritual, and of the 
simplest doctrines of the Roman Church. 
One of the inhabitants informed us that 
the people of San Fernando and the Pre- 
sidio, are fond of amusements, dissipation, 
fandangoes, and so on, but that those of 
Nava are quiet and domestic, satisfied if 
permitted to mind their own business in 
peace. The latter branch of the proposi- 
tion may be true, as the crops in the 
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vicinity are fine, indicating good soil and 
faithful labor. Hundreds of acres, how- 
ever, of the prairie around, through which 
irrigating ditches may be traced, are now 
lying uncultivated. 

There was something peculiarly strik- 
ing, in the extreme quiet which prevail- 
ed during this day’s march—the first in 
the enemy’s country. There ap to 
be hardly a single man along the whole 
line, who had life or vivacity enough to 
get up even a whistle. Two or three 
were observed to attempt some very 
grave airs, but their hearts or their lungs 
failed thém, and they soon relapsed into 
the sober sullenness of sorrow. They 
trod along through the heat and dust, 
more like martyrs to some inexorable 
fate, or captives led to execution, than 
like volunteer champions in a war of in- 
vasion for “indemnity for the past and 
security for the future.” The wrongs 
they seemed to realize were personal 
rather than national, and for these there 
appeared to be no desire for redress. Not 
a joke, not a laugh, not a song, hardly a 
curse, echoed along the column. The 
procession moved with the decorum of a 
funeral, and could hardly have been taken 
for the march of a triumphant army, bent 
on victory and conquest. Each man toil- 
ed and sweated on, too conscious of its 
folly from the long visages around, to 
look for sympathy to his comrades, and 
too much disgusted with the cud of bitter 
fancies to seek for consolation in himself. 
It occurred to me that if a few of the re- 
flections of this day were written out, 
they would be quite as amusing and in- 
structive, in illustrating the “ uncomfort- 
ableness of patriotism,” as Charles Lamb’s 
meditations on the “ inconveniences of be- 
ing hanged.” The thermometer was at 
90° Fahrenheit, during most of the day. 

About midnight one of the celebrated 
“Northers” of these regions, born of a 
zephyr and an iceberg, swept over our 
encampment with the most disastrous 
consequences to tents and sleepers. ‘Tent- 
cords snapped; tent-poles trembled and 
tottered, and tents tumbled bodily to the 
earth. Many fell directly over their in- 
mates, who grateful for the additional 
supply of covering, philosophically con- 
tinued their slumbers, while others less 
fortunate were exposed to the piercing 
and pitiless. winds, in a state of almost 
primitive nudity, shivering, shouting, ra- 
ging, swearing, grumbling, and doing 
every thing, except repairing their mis- 
haps. Even those whose tents resisted 
the blast, were almost frozen by the sud- 
den change of temperature, and when re- 
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veille was beaten, the camp was in a state 
of a disgust and consternation. The 
Arkansas people were in the greatest dis- 
tress. Some were without shoes, some 
without coats or those of cotton merely, 
and thus hatless, bootless, coatless—ai- 
most shirtless, many were exposed to the 
frigidity of 42° Fahrenheit. 

As we passed out of camp, we observed 
a group of men employed in digging a 
grave for one of their comrades. The 
corpse wrapped in a blanket, was in their 
midst, and around were a few idle Mexi- 
cans, ready doubtless to plunder the body 
of its scanty covering as soon as the army 
disappeared. 

The entire population of Nava appa- 
rently came forth to witness our depar- 
ture through town, though it was hardly 
sunrise. Men, women, maidens and chil- 
dren, were ranged on each side of the 
streets, and were evidently quite willing 
to practise that precept of hospitality 
which enjoins speeding the parting guest. 
By a blunder of some of our leaders, the 
column became divided in leaving the 
town, so that the march of to-day was 
effected by two routes. In an enemy’s 
country such an operation might lead to 
fatal results, but luckily this instance was 
attended with no disaster. The country 
for nearly the whole distance between 
Nava and San Fernandd, seems to have 
been heretofore under cultivation, though 
fields of growing grain are now found 
only in the vicinity of the towns. Irri- 
gating canals were intersecting the road 
at various points, all leading from the 
Rio Escandido, a small stream winding 
around the town of San Fernando. The 
day’s march was excessively disagreeable, 
from the extreme cold, the violent wind, 
and the immense volumes of dust. The 
troops through the town and en- 
camped about three miles beyond. 

The commanding general, with his train 
of attachés, was conducted on his arrival 
to a building recently occupied as quar- 
ters by Capt. Juan Galan of the Mex- 
ican army, who had very magnanimously 
abdicated 4 few days since. The room 
was furnished with the taste and in 
the style of a barber’s shop, the walls 
being profusely adorned with coarsely 
lithographed prints of “Emma,” “ Ro- 
salie,” Alice,” &. &. A hanger on 
of the camp, in the capacity of beef con- 
tractor, trader, and any thing else by 
which cash may be dcquired, had caused 
coffee and other refreshments to be pre- 
pared here for General W. and the Quar- 
termaster, the good-will of those func- 
tionaries being of importance. 
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The town of San Fernando de Rosas 
contains about three thousand. inhab- 
itants; the houses are generally low and 
unpretending, and of the usual material— 
adobe. ‘The church, which fronts the 
principal plaza, is a neatly whitewashed 
edifice, of an unusually fair exterior, and 
at a distance, as seen through the sur- 
rounding foliage, might be mistaken for 
one in New England. It has an arched 
belfry, surmounted by a dome, bearing 
the universal Roman symbol of priest- 
craft and salvation. On the opposite side 
of the plaza from the church, there is an 
extensive pilé of buildings, designed and 
once occupied as barracks for troops. The 
sentry-boxes, gun-racks, and other mili- 
tary appendages, are still preserved. Only 
about one hundred men have been sta- 
tioned here since 1829, when, in one of 
their perigqdical revolutions, the inhabit- 
ants of the town were di ed, and a 
few pieces of artillery removed. No evi- 
dences of prosperity or enterprise are to 
be seen, and the general appearance of the 
place indicates the usual decline. Thjs is 
moreover apparent from the manifest re- 
duction in the vicinity, of the extent of 
cultivated lands. Amid hundreds of idle 
fields however, we passed one of not less 
than a thousand acres, which appeared to 
be the common property of the town. 
The new fangle of “association” seems 
to be acted on here to some extent, 
though the inhabitants are doubtless in- 
nocent of its wonder-working virtues. 

The alcaldes of the town, with their 
secretario, came into camp in the evening 
on a formal call of etiquette, and had an 
interview of considerable length with the 
commanding general. It struck us as 
somewhat singular that these grave and 
reverend sefiors should have all worn 
round jackets, though two of them, as a 
substitute for skirts perhaps, flourished 
ivory-headed canes. Contracts must have 
been scarce, as they were not as fat as 
New York aldermen are ; but on the con- 
trary, with the exception of the scribe, 
looked lean and hungry. Their apparel. 
though plain, was neat and becoming, and 
their bearing in all respects manly and 
dignified. 

Two or three miles out of camp the 
next day, we passed on our left a small 
stream, which supplies irrigation for a 
few villages in that direction, Moreles, 
San Juan de. Matas, and others. This 
stream, it is said, has its source in a fa- 
mous spring that bubbles forth in a mag- 
nificent grove, called by the Mexicans 
“el Arboleda de los Angelos” —the grove 
of the angels, and is regarded by them as 
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a spot of ¢ sanctity. The name is 
illustrative of a fact frequently observed 
among ignorant and superstitious people, 
as well those professing to he civilized as 
savage, that almost every natural object 
of striking beauty, or sublimity, is recog- 
nized by some name that will excite the 
imagination with a quasi religious. awe 
and veneration. The northern route to 
Monclova was followed by us, though the 
Mexican generals usually travelled the 
lower road in their excursions to and from 
Texas, by which they passed through a 
more populous country, and were thereby 
enabled to procure supplies with more 
facility. 

The march of the day was a short one, 
owing to the locality of the water. The 
country traversed is sterile in theextreme ; 
there is not a single rancho on the route, 
nor within many miles on either side. 
The number of traders outside the camp 
was much reduced, and the supply of ar- 
ticles had dwindled down to pecan nuts, 
and corn in small quantities. 

As we passed from camp, the next 
morning, we left those behind us shiver- 
ing, chattering, and squirming round the 
fires, and while securing a little of the 
fervor of caloric on one side, becoming 
frigid and rigid from its absence on the 
other. The little vegetation visible, gen- 
erally fringed the road, along which we 
occasionally observed the plant, which we 
are told furnishes one Mexican substitute 
for whiskey. It resembles somewhat the 
Spanish bayonet in appearance ; the blades 
however are not so wide, and the edges 
are furnished with sharp projections, sim- 
ilar to that of the saw palmetto. . It is 
gathered in May for distillation, and 
though the liquor which it supplies, is 
not the real muscal of the country, its in- 
toxicating qualities are such as to com- 
mend it as “ an enemy to be put into the 
mouth to steal away the brains.” 

The ignorance of the people in relation 
to the topography and geography of the 
country, unless feigned, is almost incred- 
ible. We had been told, after leaving 
Nava, by all the guides who were con- 
sulted, that there was no good water this 
side of Santa Rosa, and that none of any 
kind was to be found within thirty miles 
of the Santa Rita, where we had Jast en- 
camped. Luckily the Topographical En- 
gineers were in advance, and after whe, 
ments had been made for an unusually 
early start in order to accomplish the dis- 
tance, intelligence was received from them, 
that there was an abundance of water at 
a distance of sixteen miles. It was pro- 
posed, before reachfhg the point, that as 
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this water was unknown to the Mexicans, 
it was an honor justly earned to name 
the stream or fountain, or whatever it 
might be, after the discoverer (Captain 
Hughes). This was objected to, as 
“ Hughes’ Spring” it was thought would 
not sound well in Mexico. As the man- 
ner in which this objection was obviated, 
suggests anew application of the science 
of phonetics, it is recorded for the benefit 
of those who may hereafter find them- 
Selves ina similar dilemma. According 
to phonography, there can be no essen- 
tial difference between H-u-g-h-e-s and 
H-e-w-s, and “ Fuente del Taja” there- 
fore was adopted as an appropriate desig- 
nation. 

We reached camp about one o’clock. 
The water we found in pools, which had 
been gradually formed in the soft lime- 
stone, that here becomes an elevated 
ridge. A dispatch was received here 
from General Taylor, giving the details 
of the siege and surrender of Monterey. 

Several Mexicans who appeared on the 
line of march, exhibiting to ordinary eyes 
no signs to excite suspicion, taking no 
means to conc ' themselves, but riding 
along exposed to tu. servation of the 
entire army, were arrested by —— ——, 
and put in charge of the guard. Two 
days before,a man believed to have in 
possession papers contraband of war, 
passing from one Mexican official to an- 
other, was permitted to continue his 
course unmolested; and now several 
harmless people, whose offences, so far as 
1s known, consist only of selling tortillas 
and pecan-nuts to the troops, are stopped 
on their journey and confined as prison- 
ers. The matter is hardly mended, be- 
cause when the facts are communicated to 
the Commanding-General, and the case 
investigated, the men are released, on the 
identical testimony on which they were 
arrested, to wit: their own. Such trifling 
with men’s feelings would be ridiculous 
if it might not become calamitous, as the 
people are irritated by such measures, 
their feelings excited, and their latent hate 
and jealousy aroused. 

Two plants appeared on this march not 
heretofore observed, which are said to 
constitute very important items in the 
Mexican materia medica. One is called 
the ojase, a bush three or four féet high, 
green at all seasons, the leaves elliptically 
formed, and somewhat of the color of 
thyme. The roots and leaves are both 
used in making “tea,” which is prescribed 
as a valuable and speedy remedy for colic, 
and other similar affections. The other 
plant resembles sage in some of its char- 
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acters, and is known as the yerba del 
gato, or cat herb, though not at all identi- 
cal with our catnip. This is particularly 
in demand among the old women, who 
frequently send great distances for it, on 
account of its many virtues. 

Our route next lay through an unbro- 
ken waste of high table land,—a lake of 
waving grass as‘far as the eye could 
reach, unmixed with tree or shrub. Upon 
this plain, as if designed for the purpose, 
we witnessed an animating and exciting © 
scene. A rabbit was started up by a 
dog, near the rear of the column, when 
the latter at once gave chase. Others 
soon joined in the pursuit. The rabbit 
was perhaps twenty yards in advance, its 
ears pointed and nostrils expanded, and 
leaping far and fast under the combined 
power of strength and terror. But the 
course was straight, and the dogs per- 
ceived they were gaining, and pushed on 
with quickened energy. The rabbit also 
appeared to be conscious that its enemies 
were drawing nearer. It pauses an in- 
stant, lays back its ears still lower, takes 
a lightning glance at the chances, and 
dashes off in a new direction with the 
space of thought. The leading dog is 
foiled, and before he recovers from his 
surprise, the scent is lost, and the distance 
is doubled between him and the object of 
his affections. In the mean time “ Blanch, 
Tray, and Sweetheart” in rear have taken 
up the new course. Again the rabbit is 
hotly pressed, and again it doubles upon 
its purshers. But over the whole prairie, 
there is no cover to conceal it, and the 
sharp eyes and keen scent of these “ dogs 
of war” are again upon it. Once more it 
skims along, dashing the dew drops from 
the grass in its unfaltering flight ; but its 
enemies are still upon the track. The 
gallant little creature turns again, as if it 
would hold its cowardly opponents at 
bay, and again plunges through the grass 
towards the road. The dogs follow, but 
while the rabbit takes the course of the 
beaten path, its pursuers in their head- 
long haste have crossed, and are running 
with all their might in the contrary direc- 
tion. And thus by a series of manceu- 
vres—a flight here and a double there— 
the perseverance of the “native to the 
manor born” was crowned with success, 
and its foreign foes baffled and defeated. 
The dogs rejoined the column, looking 
perhaps—as a fox is said to have once 
looked on some very remote grapes. 

About 9 o’clock, the clouds which had 
been threatening a deluge began to dis- 
charge a very finely divided drizzle, which 
continued with but little intermission 
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throughout the day. ‘One of the very 
few bushes we on the march, was 
completely enveloped with butterflies. 
They clung to the branches like leav 
and appeared as torpid as if they h 
grown there. Their colors were not bril- 
liant, but the effect in such numbers, was 
very beautiful. Our philosophers at- 
tempted to account for so singular a phe- 
nomenon, but the most reasonable hypo- 
thesis suggested was that they had swarm- 
ed upon the bush, to find a shelter from 
the rain, though no one had ever seen 
such an assemblage before. 

We reached the Rio Alamos about noon. 
To our surprise it proved to be quite a 
narrow stream—only about forty: yards 
wide, but extremely rapid, and nearly 
four feet deep. Owing to the velocity of 
the,current, it might be'a formidable ob- 
stacle, as it is more difficult to ford than 
the Rio Grande, and apprehensions were 
entertained that we might be delayed in 
effecting a crossing. A Mexican with a 
cart made his appearance on the opposite 
bank, just after our arrival, but not being 
able to get over with his vehicle, the con- 
tents were transported on horseback. 
The enterprising proprietor was on a tra- 
ding expedition, his stock consisting of’ 
queso, a sort of curd cheese, and a species 
of preserves, somewhat resembling mar- 
malade, which the Mexicans call cajeta de 
membrillero. There is but a slight taste 
of the quince preserved, and the article 
would hardly establish a reputation for 
the artiste. It seems, however, to be a 
choice specimen of native manufacture, 
and rates (financially) accordingly. 

After dinner the —— of —— mounted 
his horse and rode to the river. On the 
way he encountered a m in pursuit 
of fuel, and the following colloquy is ré- 
ported as having ensued between him and 
the driver, to the great amusement of a 
host of spectators : 

“ Whose wagon is this?” demanded 
the ——. 

‘Mine, be-jabers,” replied the driver, 
who was a recent importation from Cork. 
(A laugh.) 

* Do you mean to say it is your own 
private property ?” 

“Tf I choose to own a bit of a wagon, 
what’s that to you?” Another roar from 
the bystanders. 

“ What are you here for?” 

“ After wood, your honor,” with a di- 
plomatic change of manner worthy of ad- 
miration, Paddy having discovered by this 
time a clew, as to the character of his in- 
terlocutor. | 

“Go to your camp, you shall get 
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no wood here;” and the dialogue 
ended. 

The night was cold and damp; fuel 
was for once abundant, and the soldiers 
generally had but one blanket, while many 
had none. Whether the prohibition there- 
fore, was with or without authority, 
there was “ wood” elsewhere, and it was 
burned. 

A foraging party left camp in pursuit 
of corn, chickens, eggs, any other 
creature comfort, that might be purchase- 
able. They took a course leading to the 
hacienda San Juan de Sabinos, where 
Colonel Castajieda had his head-quarters, 
when he politely favored us with his 
views on the Monterey capitulation. This 
establishment is near the uence of 
the Alamos and Sabinos rivers, and was 
at one time the most extensive plantation 
in Coahuila. The returns of the expedi- 
tion, however, did not realize our ideas of 
its former greatness and magnificence. A 
faint cackling of fowls just before tattoo, 
announced the return of the party, with 
a cargo of fourteen eggs and seventeen 
chickens—a beggarly account of empty 
hen-roosts. In the pure'»ase of corn they 
were’more succes: .;‘and reported that 
perhaps a thousand bushels could be pro- 
cured at two dollars a fanega (nearly two 
bushels). 

We were allowed to finish our sleep in 
peace the next morning, and to swallow 
our breakfast without the aid of torches, 
as the of the river could not be 
attempted in the dark. The experiment 
was first made by the dragoons; then 
followed a portion of the baggage wagons, 
after which the whole body was o 
to be in preparatory motion. 

The scene which was presented when 
we arrived at the water’s edge, defies all 
description. The air was resonant with 
screams, shoutings, hallooings, and ex- 
clamations of every conceivable character, 
forming a perfect olla podrida of sounds. 
Commands and counter-commands were 
flying in all directions ; one thing was or- 
dered on the right bank of the river and 
another on the left bank; a team would 
be told to keep well to the right on its 

, and perhaps before the move- 
ment commenced, it would be directed to 
incline to the left. Men at the ropes 
would be ordered to “let go” by one 
party, and at the same instant to “hold 
on” by another. Artillerists and dra- 
goons, suckers and rackensacks, were all 
mixed up in confusion thoroughly con- 
founded, all apparently striving to facili- 
tate operations, and each man in his - 
ness to instruct others, forgetting to do 
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any thing or learn any thing himself. To 
direct movements and materials, so vari- 
ous and complicated, required thé pres- 
ence of —— ——, but in the din of hu- 
man voices his was not heard. The pro- 
cess of getting over a wagon was simple 
enough, and if properly managed, could 
have been effected with little trouble and 
no confusion. The mules were detached 
from the wagon, and one end of a stron 
rope reaching across the river, fasten 
to the extremity of the pole. To the 
other end, the men on the opposite shore 
applied their power, and the vehicle was 
thus hauled over without much difficulty. 
As fast as the wagon approached the 
right bank, the slack of the rope would 
be carried back by a mounted dragoon, to 
be affixed to another, so that the operation 
ought to have gone on unremittingly on 
both sides. The infantry, troops were 
passed over by the wagons, some on the 
tops; some holding on at the axle-trees ; 
some over the pole, and generally three 
or four in rear. the latter were usually 
stripped of their unmentionables; the 
tails of their nether garments gracefully 
protruding from beneath their coats, and 
their appearance sufficiently picturesque— 
if any thing is—for a fancy ball. 

On the right bank of the river, from 
the top of a conical eminence, was to be 
seen a magnificent panorama of rare and 
unrivalled beauty. At the distance of 
several hundred yards, the Alamos wound 
around the base of the declivity, its shores 
thickly planted with the forms of the 
soldiers, its waters rushing by with cata- 
ract rapidity, and mingling their roar 
with the tumult of human voices. The 
wagon tcps formed a long line of white, 
intersecting the stream in curves as grace- 
ful as its own meanderings. Higher up, 
a few tents yet dotted the grass with 
their pyramidal forms, and were faintly 
visible through the pale green foliage of 
the mezquit. Then far and wide around, 
the eye took in a succession of valleys, 
plains, and hills of matchless grandeur 
and beauty, their forms finally mingling 
with the clouds, and serving, as it were, 
as a foreground to the firmament. 

In about an hour’s march we reached 
the Sabinos, which is nearly three miles 
from the Alamos. Its current is also ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and the crossing even 
more difficult than at the other. An 
island at the ford divides the stream into 
two torrents, while the shores are of 
quicksand, in which the animals frequent- 
ly bury themselves. We found here, 
with but slight variations, a re-enactment 
of the scenes of the morning. The con- 
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fusion of Babel was the quiet of a tea 
party, in comparison with the yaried and 

ly noises that came up from and 
swept over the waters. In the valley of 
Shinar there was doubtless a rare exhi- 
bition of human folly and human weak- 
ness; but in the valley of the Sabinos, 
human folly and human weakness attained 


- their maximum. Many of the foot troops 


crossed by swimming, taking their knap- 
sacks in their teeth, and ‘trusting mostly 
to the current, which of course deposited 
them low down on the opposite shore. 
This method was adopted as a matter of 
sport, though probably a touch of the 
chills in a day or two, proved it to have 
been no joking matter. The danger at- 
tending the operation, however, rendered 
it necessary to devise some other mode 
of transit, and ——- ——, in his Napo- 
leonic costume of gray, and mounted on a 
noble charger, became very active. He 
was accordingly crossing and re-crossing, 
and riding up and down the stream, to 
discover, if possible, a shallow place, along 
which a rope might be stretched from 
shore to shore, with the aid of which the 
men might be able to resist the mighty 
force of the torrent. While on this duty, 
his flourishes were suddenly converted 
into flounders ; his horse went down into 
a deep hole, where the waters were eddy- 
ing and boiling around him, and before 
the gallant —— was. aware of the fact, 
he found himself submerged, and his 
steed plunging and struggling with sud- 
denly awakened energies, for the shore. 
The rider firmly maintained his seat, and 
less beautiful perhaps than Venus rising 
from the ocean, he rose from the whirl- 
pool, his garments drenched and droop- 
ing, but his face radiant with what was 
indeed a “ghastly smile.” As there was 
no indication of injury, his appearance 
above water was hailed with rapturous 
plaudits on both sides of the river, and 
he reached terra firma doubtless, glad 
as he was to get there, with infinitely less 
satisfaction than that with which he had 
left it. The men on foot were finally 
passed over by a bridge of wagons, which 
with great difficulty was established by 
means of men, ropes and mules, many of 
the latter being nearly drowned in the 
operation. 

In the passage of the artillery, several 
men who were clinging to the carriages 
were swept away by the current, and 
were saved only by the most active exer- 
tions of those on shore. The quicksand 
on the margin made it difficult for the 
teams to reach the bed of the stream, 
which is of gravel, and frequently while 
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the wheel horses or mules were struggling 
at the shore, the leaders then in the mid- 
dle would be turned downwards by the 
irresistible force of the current, when it 
would become necessary, in order to ex- 
tract the carriage, to return for a new 
start. Night came on pending these 
efforts, and with darkness the perils be- 
came multiplied, and the labors of the day 
accordingly terminated., It was then dis- 
covered that companies and messes were 
separated, some members being on one 
side of the river and some on the other. 
Men were in one place and their tents and 
provisions elsewhere, and many who had 
been laboring for twelve hours without 
food, were compelled to go to bed, or 
rather throw themselves upon the ground 
for the night—supperless and blanket- 
less. 

It is worthy of record, that those who 
arrived at the Sabinos first, crossed with 
comparative ease; but as the numbers 
increased, orders multiplied, noise and 
boisterous directions were substituted for 
quiet effort, and the presence of 
and almost suspended for a time 
all operations. They soon relaxed how- 
ever in their personal efforts, in admiration 
for those of two zealous competitors, who 








‘were here eminently conspicuous in riding 


to and fro across the stream, talking much 
and doing little, and pouring forth random 
directions, which no one heeded or cared 
to obey. Those who crossed the river 
the first day were employed in a gen- 
eral police .of clothing, arms, and equip- 
ments, while those in rear were making 
the passage. Quicksands, rapid currents, 


wild mules, stupid drivers, and a con- 


fusion of tongues and ideas, were finally 
overcome, and the command united in the 
evening. The train of one hundred and 
sixty wagons, containing provisions and 
ammunition, being under charge of a sin- 
gle intelligent officer (Captain Cross) un- 
encumbered with too many men, and suf- 
ficiently far to the rear to escape the 
retarding and paralyzing influence of “a 
multitude of military counsellors,” crossed 
in one fourth the time in which one fourth 
the number . baggage wagons of the 
troops made the passage. 

A rumor prevailed to-day—how origi- 
nating no one knew—that the armistice 
had ceased, that ten thousand men were 
at Tampico, and that a messenger from 
General Taylor ta San Luis. Potosi was 
seized at Saltillo, robbed of his papers and 
shot ; whereupon General Taylor marched 
at once upon the place and took posses- 
sion. It was not stated—rumor always 
leaves a few points in doubt—where the 


thousands reported at Tampico came from, 
nor by what magical process the infor- 
mation was communicated to General 
Taylor of the fate of his courier. é 
The next day was assigned to rest and 
inspection: the latter came off at 3 
o’clock p. M., for the former no more ap- 
propriate spot could have been choégen. 
The camp was on a beautiful site south 
of the ford, the grass green and luxuriant, 
and dotted over with a fine growth of 
mezquit. The ground slopes gradually 
to the river in front, and in the rear rose a 
lofty range of mountains, sharp and rug- 
ged in their outline, and exhibiting un- 
doubted indications of volcanic origin. 
Beneath the horizontal rays of the morn- 
ing sun, their rough and serrated struc- 
ture was distinctly marked, displaying 
peaks and chasms of fearful magnitude, 
and the dark and hoary furrows which 
time and the elements had graven on 
their brows. Their lofty pinnacles and 
jutting points may not be quite so pre- 
cipitous as those encountered by a Rocky 


. Mountain explorer, where he found so 


narrow a footing at top, that as he reached 
it, he came near sharing the fate of 
“vaulting ambition” by “falling on the 
other side,” yet some of our travelled 
gentlemen thought them but little infe- 
rior to the Alps. ‘They were wrapped in 
a veil of blue; an atmospheric curtain or 
dim transparency seemed to wave around 
them, and as pile rose on pile and peak on 
peak, they mingled with the clouds and 
were lost in heaven. The day was one 
of summer softness ; a bland breeze swept 
gently from the south, the air was ‘pure 
and delightful ; the sun’s rays fell upon 
the camp as gently as the light from a 
falling star, and around and above us; in 
the azure sky, on the crystal water, the 
rolling prairie and the lofty mountain, 
there was the repose of paradise. 

A party that left camp on a visit to 
Santa Rosa—partly of an inquisitorial 
character—reported a slight departure 
from accuracy in the accounts which first 
reached us touching the recent conquest 
of that town by the troops sent in ad- 
vance from the Presidio. It appeared, 
however, that a most original farce was 
enacted in a deliberate order of arrange- 
ments, for the capitulation of an old bed- 
ridden colonel, and thirteen invalid pri- 
vates. The fact of the presence of so 
formidable .a force having been ascer- 
tained, the report goes that at the sugges- 
tion of ——- ——, they were ordered .to 
be paraded for a formal surrender of 
themselves, arms and accoutrements. The 
affair, which would-be considered heart- 
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less and unseemly, if it were not so 
thoroughly a burlesque, accordingly took 
place as prescribed. The dilapidated old 
colonel, decrepit with age and palsied by 
disease and terror, took his position on 
the right of a line of what had once been 
thirteen men, but who were now wanting 
in variable proportions, arms, legs, eyes, 
fingers, and other appendages of. human- 
ity: weak, imbecile, and powerless, and 
with hardly physical strength sufficient 
to hold the arms which were thrust into 
their hands. These were worthless and 
unserviceable in any hands, but in those 
which then grasped them, they became a 
humiliating satire on heroism and glory. 
With the prisoners ‘thus paraded, the 
story continues that the hero of the 
achievement delivered himself of a ha- 
rangue, in the style of that species of 
North American oratory, known as the 
half-alligator, half-earthquake sort of elo- 
quence, which was concluded by inform- 
ing his auditors, that henceforth they must 
cease to consider themselves soldiers of 
Mexico, but citizens of Santa Rosa, “re- 
annexed” to the United States, and sub- 
ject only to the civil and municipal law. 
So much for the rumor, which is doubt- 
less a mixture of fact and fiction. 

By a dispatch received here from Col- 
onel Bissell’s command, we learned that 
the “Norther” whose acquaintance we 
made about a week since, was very disas- 
trous in his camp, causing a stampede, 
and the loss of fifty or sixty mules and 
horses. This was worse than the inflic- 
tion upon us, though falling tents and fly- 
ing blankets were bad enough, with the 
wind passing round and through you, 
with the penetration of quicksilver. 

It was ordered that the march should 
be resumed this morning at 7 o’clock pre- 
cisely ; but a portion of the column, with 
a commander who forgot that being before 
the time may be just as far from punc- 
tuality, as being too late, started as soon 
he was ready, and thus threw every other 
corps into confusion. There was in con- 
sequence much hurrying back and forth 
among the mounted officers; many com- 
mands given that were not understood, 
and more that were not executed; all 
showing how much easier it is to avoid an 
error, than to atone for it when once com- 
mitted. Censures were. tossed from one 
to another, and hardly any one left camp 
satisfied with himself, or with those 
around him. The march of a mile or two 
however served to allay the excitement. 
There is no soothing power like that of 
nature, whether revealed in calm or tem- 
pest, in storm or sunshine; in the valley 
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beautiful in its repose, or on the mountain 
tops awful in their sublimity. Such com- 
munion with nature in her lowliness or 
her grandeur, in the quiet loveliness of a 
gentle river, or in the sublimer displays 
of majesty and power, may not make the 
angry man amiable nor the sorrowful man 
happy; but it will be very apt to smooth 
the wrinkled brow of the one and soothe 
the anguished heart of the other ; stealing 
from both the alloy of pride and selfish- 
ness, and teaching the lesson of faith and 
hope, charity and good will to men. And 
rarely has the sun risen on a lovelier 
scene, than that upon which we then en- 
tered. The dew-drops were yet glisten- 
ing upon grass, and leaf, and flower; the 
air was resonant with music; birds were 
warbling their sweetest notes, and fra- 
grance was wafted by every zephyr. We 
were traversing a vast table land, the 
level unbroken by a single undulation, 
and the prospect obscured only by an oc- 
casional narrow belt of luxuriant mezquit. 
-The grass was of velvet softness, and from 
its extent and hue, looked like a sea of 
emerald. Our course lay towards the 
mountains, here called the Sierra Santa 
Rosa—the first range of the vast Sierra 
Madre—which were now shrouded in the 
haze of distance, and which rise from the 
plain as St. Helena rises from the ocean. 
A march of ten miles scarcely served. to 
bring them any nearer, though we were 
enabled to trace more clearly the fantas- 
tic forms of their rugged sides, amid 
which the winds have so long held their 
revels. 

A few miles from camp we passed the 
rancho del Posa—a small collection of 
huts, formed of upright mezquit logs, the 
interstices filled with clay, having thatch- 
ed roofs. There were cornfields in the vi- 
cinity, and a large herd of cattle. The 
latter are of enormous size, some of them 
having horns measuring six feet from tip 
to tip. We also passed to-day, a plant 
not before observed, resembling what is 
called in some parts of Penasylvania, the 
iron plant. It grows to a height of six 
feet, bears a small white flower, with a sin- 
gular leaf, from which doubtless it re- 
ceives its name vaca lingua, or cow- 
tongue. 

Santa Rosa was distinguished in the 
distance by its mass of green foliage, the 
pecan and wild cherry-tree, being most 
prominent. Every town we have visited, 
is ornamented with trees, but they are 
selfishly appropriated to the court-yards 
and gardens; there is not one in the 
streets. As we entered the suburbs, two 
donkeys were rolling in the sand, and en- 
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joying themselves as philosophically as 
ge harcoal Sketcher’s road TWe 
were next assailed by the most vociferous 
barking, from all sorts of the vilest curs 
that ever yelped at the heels of chivalry. 
All the kennels of the town seemed. to 
have been opened, for the purpose of pro- 
perly honoring our advent, and making it 
as conspicuous as possible. 

The population of Santa Rosa is be- 
tween three and four thousand. The 
houses on the outskirts are wretchedly 
poor, as well as their occupants; some are 
even constructed of corn-stalks and sugar- 
cane. The doors and windows were as 
usual lined with women and children— 
the latter in innumerable quantities. Men 
and boys filled the streets, in which we 
observed more bustle and animation than 
we had hitherto seen exhibited ; but from 
the poverty and decay around, it seems 
to be only the spasm which precedes dis- 
solution, the struggle of expiring energy. 
Stores occupied one side of the plaza, the 
stocks consisting principally of calicoes 
of our own manufacture, cotton fabrics, 
such as shirtings and sheetings, and a few 
coarse woollens. The price of an inferior 
quality of red flannel was two dollars a 
yard. Besides the dry goods, a few tin 
cups, coarse earthenware, beads and brass 
crucifixes, completed the assortment. Here 
for the first time we noticed several build- 
ings two stories high, with balconies from 
the upper windows, all of them indicating 
by their finish a degree of taste and wealth 
not hitherto displayed. They were prob- 
ably erected and once occupied by a su- 
perior class of people to those now found 
here; as they are going to ruin; having 
already passed the stage of “shabby gen- 
teel,”? and no effort is making for their 
preservation. The church is a large build- 
ing occupying a conspicuous position on 
the plaza, but it has the national appear- 
ance of dilapidation ; the arches are crack- 
ed and crumbling, the mouldings are ef- 
faced, and the turret is hardly strong 
enough to sustain the four bells, which 
still hold their position, as a warning and 
a requiem. The people appear to be quiet 
and orderly, grave in their demeanor and 
dignified in their intercourse. So far as 
we were capable of judging, for our rela- 
tions to them must modify to a certain 
extent their actions and manners, they 
are kind and hospitable, giving a hearty 
welcome to their houses, and furnishing 
their guests with whatever their means 
will permit. ‘The town once derived some 
little importance from the silver mines in 
the vicinity, but the unwise policy of the 
government, operating upon an indolent 
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and other circum: have of 

te years caused them to be abandoned. 
When a man “declares” to the govern- 
ment, as it is termed, for a mine, he is 
bound to keep a specified force employed, 
and if he fails in this, his “ declaration’ 


is forfeited, and the government takes the, 


earnings. The population know but little 
of the operations of mining, use no amal- 
gam in the process, and save but a frac- 
tion of the entire amount of pure ore. 
Hence, when they reach a point that ren- 
ders the aid of much machinery necessary, 
they are compelled te stop. The steam 
engine, potent and ubiquitous as it is, 
though it has carried terror to the dream- 
ers of the Celestial Empire, and startled 
with its thunders the huge leviathans of 
the Arctic Ocean, has not found its way 
hither; nor is it probable that the rich- 
ness of these mines would warrant the 
construction of such a machine. ‘Mining 


-here, it is said, is much as it is in some 


parts of North Carolina and Georgia; a 
man who tills a garden in the neighbor- 
hood may become rich, but the owner of 
the mine is on the highway to bankrupt- 
cy. The mines of Santa Rosa are now 
under water; they were last worked by 
a Doctor Long, from the United States, 
who is now a resident of the town. 

Immediately on his arrival the General 
had an interview with the Alcalde, the 
substance of which, as reported in camp, 
is given below. It appears that the town 
official went out to: meet the General be- 
fofe his arrival, but as they happened to 
take different streets for exit and entrance, 
the conjunction was not effected. After 
the presentation, and the usual flourishes 
on both sides, the colloquy commenced 
through the interpreter. 

C.G. “Iam very sorry not to have 
met you on my way in.” 

Alcalde. “Many thanks, Sefior: I am 
very sorry not to have met you on my 
way out.” <A pause. 

C.G. “I wish you to furnish me with 
a guide to Monclova, who is familiar with 
the route, and the distances between the 
streams.” 

Alcalde. “It will not be difficult, I 
think, as there are many such in town.” 
Another pause. 

C.G. “I wish to impress on you that 
we do not war on the Mexican people: 
our enemy is the government ; what we 
take from the people, we pay for.” 

Alcalde. “The troops of the United 
States have behaved very well: there is 
no complaint.” Pause the third. 

C.G. “1 shall expect you to send me 
the guide, in the course of the afternoon.” 
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Alcalde. “TI will endeavor to do so.” 

The trophies taken by the advance de- 
tachment, viz.: thirteen brass mounted 
muskets of every variety of pattern, since 
the abolition of the matchlock, were ar- 
ranged on one side of the room, and at 
this moment caught the eye of the Com- 
manding General, who was thus luckily 
relieved from the embarrassment of pause 
the fourth, and though a hard matter, suc- 

led in preserving his gravity, as he 
thus resumed : 

C. G. “Were those arms the proper- 
ty of Mexico?” 

Alcalde. “They belonged to the most 
illustrious Republic.” 

0. G. “Henceforth consider them the 
property of Santa Rosa: they will be 
useful against the Indians.” 

The Alcalde rose, laid his hand on his 
heart, made a genuflexion indicative of 
gratitude not to be uttered, and took his 


seat. 

C.G. “I also transfer the pound and 
a half of powder, captured with the arms, 
for the use of the citizens.” 

The Alcalde murmured something not 
very distinct, at this new act of benevo- 
lence, which was understood to be an ex- 
pression of thanks, 

To this official interview succeeded, it 
is said, a sort of melo-dramatic represen- 
tation, in which —— —— was the prin- 
cipal actor; he having selected the hall 
of audience as a fit place for the surren- 
der into the hands of his Chief, the cre- 
dentials by virtue of which, our military 
renown had been enhanced to the amount 
of one Mexican town, one Colonel, thir- 
teen privates, thirteen stands of arms, 
and a pound and a half of powder. As 
this scene, however, was principally pan- 
tomime, it cannot be transferred to paper. 

After great and varied trouble on the 
part of certain commanders, the column 
was put in motion on the 25th, at 7 
o'clock. We travelled about two miles 
through a dense growth of chapparral and 
mezquit, and passed a rancho on our left, 
where sugar is the principal article of cul- 
tivation. We observed several large holes 
by the wayside, which serve for its con- 
version to the required state for traffic or 
consumption, to wit: moulding it into 
small conical frustrums, thereby giving it 
the appearance of inferior maple sugar. 
There was a large flourishing field of cane 
near the house, which, under the control 
of a Louisiana planter, might be valuable, 
but managed by people who have no 
knowledge of even the few resources they 
possess, it will probably soon become 
“pilonci” for the vagabondism of Santa 
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Rosa. After passing this rancho we were 
overtaken by the Alcalde and Dr. Long, 
with a few attendants, who appeared to 
be on some mysterious mission requiring 
haste. The usual quiet of a day’s march 
was. also relieved by the arrival of a 
modern barouche from the rear—the only 
Mexican vehicle we have yet seen except 
a cart—the occupant of which very hum- 
bly begged permission to precede the 
column, being on a visit to a friend ex- 
tremely ill, which was of course granted. 

On our right the deep blue of the 
Sierra was visible throughout the day, 
the highest peaks sometimes buried in 
the clouds, and sometimes peering above 
them. To these succeed a range of less 
lofty elevations, whose tops appear per- 
fectly level and parallel to the horizon, 
and exhibit a strange and striking contrast 
to the broken and capricious outline of 
the mountains beyond. The plains below 
these towering table lands have all the 
characteristics of the prairie, supporting 
little vegetation, save a luxuriant growth 
of grass. The roadway at intervals is 
paved with basaltic rocks, precipitated, 
doubtless, long since from the mountain 
ridge above. 

We arrived about noon at a little 
stream known as the Arroyo Alamos, in 
contradistinction from the river of that 
name, which rises in the neighboring 
hills. The party that had been sent 
ahead for the purpose, selected a site for 
the encampment on the right bank of 
this creek, where there was an abundance 
of wood and grass; independently of 
which, crossing the stream to-day, would 
greatly facilitate the march of to-morrow. 
After a consultation, however, between 
— and —— ——,, the men were 
ordered to countermarch and form on the 
other bank. The phenomenon was ex- 
plained in the course of the day, when 
the report got abroad that Dr. Long and 
the Alcalde, desirous of doing proper 
honors to the army, had brought on a 
party of Mexican cooks, laden with two 
young kids, and other delicacies, and that 
the viands were undergoing the culinary 
process, at the time of our arrival, on the 
left bank of the creek. This explanation 
was entirely satisfactory, it was of course 
a matter of much less moment, that a 
half mile should be added to the day’s 
march, than that —— —— and —— —— 
should get a cold dinner. 

Many of the natives were hanging about 
the skirts of the camp last evening, hav- 
ing followed us from Santa Rosa for the 
purposes of traffic. The delicacies of the 
market, such as cakes, preserves, bon- 
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bons or sugar-coated pecans, &c., seem to 
have been exhausted in town, and they 
are now bringing in blankets, hats and 
shoes. The latter are sewed with the 
fibres of the Maguey (aloe), rudely but 
apparently substantially put together, 
and are sold at a dollar and fifty cents 


a pair. 
The alcalde and his friends returned to 
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their homes in the afternoon, after a most 
delightful reunion of “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” The convivial 
hospitalities of the day, according to re- 
port, had a very exhilarating influence 
upon the fertile imagination of —— ——, 
who, it is said, contrived in some way to 
associate them with the future fortunes 
of Coahuila. 





SONNETS, 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


Now fades one cherished hope from out my life— 
The hope to meet again those heavenly eyes, 
So starry high above the world’s vain strife, 
_So beaming with the glory of the skies: 
Once from their crystal deeps shone out on me 
A glad revealing of the bliss above, 
A glimpse of what humanity might be 
If men but knew how good it is to love. 
I had but given thee a perishing rose, 
With a full heart, ’tis true, as Beauty’s debt ; 
Thou gavest me a smile, a glance that glows 
Deep in my soul a shrinéd treasure yet : 
That very look in heaven I trust to meet, 
More pure it could not be, nor more divinely sweet. 


II. 


Thy picture lies before me, beautiful ! 
Beyond all beauty that may pass away, 
A soft, supernal radiance naught can dull, 
The wondrous light of everlasting day 
Through those transparent features seems to come ; 
So look the angels, they who see God’s face, 
And turn, all glorious, to welcome home 
Some new immortal to his happy place. 
My far-off, bright Ideal! my soul’s friend ! 


Perchance thou knewest, now that time is o’er, 


How near and dear thou art ; how closely blend 
All holy thoughts with thee for evermore ; 
How each aspiring after highest good 
Seems possible through thee, fair flower of womanhood ! 


I lay them side by side—the perfect face 
And the rare poems that such worth befit, 


And reading, thank the Giver of all grace 
That sweetest praises lover ever writ 
Should also be the truest ; for no dream 
Of poet’s fancy art thou, peerless one ! 
That clear, victorious eye, with resolute beam 
Has looked on pain and death, and looked them down. 


When 


Is bore away the snowy 


dove, - 


Awhile that nestled in your Eden home, 
The morning glory of your happy love, 


From groves 0’ 


so newly come, 


Thy faith discerned, — the gloomy grave, 


The sad, sweet face of 


hrist, yearning to bless and save. 
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THE COCK OF THE WALK. 


OU strut about by field and brook 
And think your gait and plumage show you, 
And yet, for all your lofty Took, 
Old Cock, I know you. 


With breast so sleek and eye so bright, 
As if you were the pink of honor, 
You’re stuffed as full of wrath and spite 
As Bishop Bonner. 


Yon stripling bird, your son and heir 
And trim as you in limb and feather, 
You cuff and tumble every where 
In every weather. 


To-day, when he had done no harm, 
But stretch his throat and mock your bawling, 
You ruffed your neck as big’s my arm 
And ked him sprawling— 


Down in a twink as straight’s a rail— 
Astonished into being civil— 
Then up and off with head and tail 
Both on a level. 


But though your prowess you may Boast, 
And though in dreary dumps so sad he— 
I know not which to pity most, 
The son or daddy. 


You'll have your day to strut the floor 
Cock-sure, with pluck and voice aspirant, 
But time will reckon up your score, 
You hen-roost tyrant ! 


It is not that the market-man 
May tempt me for your tricks to sell you; 
It is not of the dripping-pan,— 
But this, I tell you: 


Ali times and climes and books record 
The Scripture truth—we can’t deny it— 
They that unsheathe the oppressor’s sword 
Shall perish by it. 


Beware the days when old and lame 
You drowse the eye and droop the pinion, 
Your royal spirit level-tame 
With time’s dominion. 


Think you this bantam, now so green, ° 
Will then forget these deadly grudges ? 
He’ll give your memory, I ween, 
Some savage nudges. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

AmeErican.— Whether it argues a want 
of original talent, or the rapid increase of 
literary taste among us, we do not pre- 
tend to say, but it is a singular fact that the 
Americansare reviving a greater part of the 
best old, as well as reprinting modern, Eng- 
lish literature. The Westminster Review 
speaking of the republication here of De 
Quincey, Macaulay, and other of the late 
celebrated essayists, gives us the credit 
of superior literary discernment, and, we 
must say, that we are disposed to appro- 
priate the compliment as just. But what 
we wish to remark on is, that in a little 
while the finest editions of the English 
Classics will be those issued in this country. 
Proressor GREENE’s complete, judicious, 
and elegant collection of the “ Works of 
Addison,” is altogether the best that we 
know. With all the notes of Hurd and 
others, it is, besides, enriched with excel- 
lent notes of its own,—notes which do 
not encumber the text, but illustrate it, 
and, which even the most instructed read- 
ers will find serviceable. In respect to 
typography, the Appletons’ edition of 
the Spectator has never been surpassed, 
and we are glad to hear that the same 
publishers are about to issue other Eng- 
lish “worthies” in the same splendid 
style. Again, the Gilfillan edition of the 
British poets, which their house has 
commenced, is a luxury of type, and must 
take a permanent place in the libraries. 
We can also commend an edition of the 
British Poets, of which Evans & Dickin- 
son are the New-York publishers, and 
Professor Child of Cambridge, the editor. 
It is modelled after the Pickering edition, 
and is quite equal to that in paper and 
type, with the advantage of more recent 
notes. The standard poets already inclv- 
ded in the series are Dryden, Young, 
Churchill, Hood, Kirke-White, and Col- 
lins, and, in the future, we are promised, 
besides Chaucer, Milton, Pope, and other 
great guns, a selected edition of all the 
minor poets. The last is greatly needed, 
as there has never been in this country, 
that we are aware of, any collection at all 
of these lesser gods of poetry. 

—Mr. J. R. Bartiett, the Commis- 
sioner of the United States to run the 
Mexican boundary line, has published, 
through the Appletons, a most interesting 
“ Personal Narrative of Explorations 
and Incidents in Texas, New Mezco, 
California, Sonora, and Chihuahua.” 
His official life in those regions, having em- 


braced a period of about four years, he has 
been enabled to give us a much fuller and 
more authentic description of them than 
any previous sojourner. The narrative is 
divided into eight distinct journeys, be- 
ginning on the coast of Texas and ending 
in California, and covering collectively an 
extent of nearly five thousand miles by 
land. Among the regions more particu- 
larly described are the copper mines on 
the river Gila, the interior of Sonora, the 
States cf Chihuahua, Durango, 

tecas, New Leon and Tamaulipas, and 
the various towns along the Pacific coast 
from Guaymas to San Francisco. 

Mr. Bartlett, in his several journeys, 
has had an eye, not only to the scientific 
objecis of his expedition, to the botany, 
zoology and ethnography of the districts 
through which he passed, but also to the 
practical wants of emigrants, and at the 
hazard of making his narrative a little 
tedious to the general reader, has inter- 
woven with it a vast amount of useful in- 
formation, for which the gold-seekers will 
give him their thanks. A great deal of 
the scientific matter collected by the 
commissiqner, however, such as the vo- 
cabularies of more than twenty Indian 
tribes, the ethnological sketches, and the 
zoological collections are reserved for 
future works, which, it is expected the 
government will authorize to be prepared 
for publication. 

Mr. Bartlett’s instructive and enter- 
taining volumes are handsomely illustra- 
ted by colored lithographic drawings of 
the regions through which he passed, by 
wood-cuts of objects, and by authentic 
maps. These are adjuncts worthy of the 
high interest of the letter-press. 

—Mr. Joun B. Dons, known as a lec- 
turer upon Electro-Psychology, as it was 
called, has put forth a little book in ex- 
planation of the Spirit Rappings, &c., in 
which he tries to account ie dens on 
natural grounds. He-thinks that the au- 
tomatic or involuntary action of the brain 
is a sufficient cause for all the phenomena 
ascribed to the spirits. This is substan- . 
tially the same view taken by Mr. Rogers, 
in his book, and has a great deal of proba- 
bility in its favor. Mr. Dods has paid no 
little attention to the class of subjects, 
which may be comprised under the gene- 
ral head of Magnetism, and is therefore 
able to bring a large variety of facts to 
the illustration of his theories. He takes 
a good deal for granted, however, in his 
book, especially in regarding the cerebel 
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lum as the seat of all instincts and intu- 
itions, although the hypothesis is a most 
interesting one, and, if it could be verified, 
would go far towards explaining several 
curious psychological peculiarities. De- 
witt and Davenport are the publishers. 

—No mythol is more impressive 
than that of the Northmen, and we are 
pleased to get a full exposition of it, in a 
translation of Professor Keyser’s “ Reli- 
gion of the Northmen,” by Mr. Barciay 
Pinnock. It is the completest view of 
that form of heathenism that has been 
prepared. In the introductory chapters 
we have a succinct account of the Eddas 
and Sagas, which are the sources of the 
Scandinavian myths, with an abstract of 
the old Icelandic literature, and in the 
body of the work, the dogmas of the Asa- 
faith, an exposition of the doctrine, and a 
discussion of the influence of it on the life 
and manners of the Northmen. Our readers 
will see, from this outline, that the book 
leaves little to be desired by the general 
student. The work is dedicated to Mr. 
Fiske of the Astor Library, and may be re- 
garded as one of the first fruits of that val- 
uable institution. Mr. Pinriock says that 
its collection of Scandinavian lore, renders 
a voyage to Europe no longer necessary, 
and is the fullest existing in any part of 
the globe out of Scandinavia itself. A 
well-arranged index increases the value 
of this work. 

—Two large and handsome volumes 
contain the poetical writings of W. H. C. 
Hosmer, who has some reputation as a 

in the western part of this State, and 
is not unknown in other longitudes. The 
subjects of them are exceedingly various, 
ranging through Indian legends, historic 
scenes, martial lyrics, songs and ballads, 
sonnets and octosyllabic epics, while it is 
difficult to say in which the author’s suc- 
cess, or want of success, as the reader may 
deem, is the most marked. He has an 
easy flow of language, though not a mas- 
tery of its intenser meanings, a command 
of graceful and mellifluous verse, and a 
great deal of good sense; but the genuine 
poetic energy he does not possess to any 
remarkable extent. His poems are re- 
spectable, but will scarcely win popular 
regard and love. They do not sink into 
the heart by their great humanitary ¢harm, 
nor move the intellect by their consum- 
mate art. Yet their faults, on the other 
hand, are not flagrant, while the general 
impression they produce is pleasing. For 
one thing, indeed, Mr. Hosmer is to be 
greatly commended : his topics are almost 
etirely home-born, they are drawn from 
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American scenes, and they are treated in 
the author’s own manner, not in the man- 
ner of Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, or oth- 
erreigning foreign model. His first volume 
is exclusively taken up witli legends of the 
Senecas, who formerly possessed the region 
where the poet’s own days have been pass- 
ed, with Indian traditions and songs, with 
bird-notes, or stanzas descriptive of our 
birds, and with poems on the months, 
such as they are known-by us, and not 
such as they are known by Europe. This 
honorable fidelity to the inspirations around 
and about him would excuse Mr. Hos- 
mer’s ambition, if it needed any excuse on 
the score of a deficient execution. Our 
young authors are, many of them, so 
prone to re-echo the voices of other lands, 
that we are always glad to welcome an 
exception. Mr. Hosmer’s leading defects, 
however, arise from his having written 
too much. He must husband and mature 
his powers if he would attain the loftiest 
rank in the sphere to which he aspires. 

—In the “ Trials and Confessions of 
an American Housekeeper,” we have an 
amusing record of the many droll experi- 
ences of domestic life, told in a lively way, 
and with not a little good sense at the 
bottom of:the fun. The writer’s aim is to 
assist young housekeepers in their more 
trying difficulties, and by the narration of 
her own troubles, help them to an under- 
standing of the best mode of making the 
désagrémens as few as possible. Her 
advice is nearly always judicious, and her 
temper dignified and Christian. 

—The “ Winter Lodge, or Vow Ful- 
Jilled,” is the name of a historical novel, 
a sequel to Simon Kenton, by Mr. James 
Wier. It isastory of pioneer settlement 
in the Green River “section” of Ken- 
tucky. in which skirmishes and bloody 
battles with the Indians, of course, furnish 
a large part of the matter. The scenes 
which christened Kentucky with the 
name of “the dark and bloody ground” 
are harrowing enough for any romancer, 
and Mr. Wier has not neglected his op- 
portunities. By the way, is it out of 
place to observe, in reference to the result 
of a recent trial, which has shocked the 
moral feelings of the whole country, that 
if such things are suffered, Kentucky will 
regain the name of “ the dark and bloody 
ground,” but not in a sense at all honor- 
able to the virtues of her people. 

—A more genial story is Mr. Rosrrt 
F. Greevey’s “ Violet, the Child of the 
City,” written in commendation of the 
efforts recently made to: provide for the 
vagrant children of the metropolis, by the 
“Children’s Aid Society,” of which Mr. 
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Brace is the efficient and deserving agent. 
Among other objects, also, the writer en- 
deavors to show that poverty is not al- 
ways accompanied by crime, but that the 
most noble characters and intellects may 
be reduced by misfortune to low depths 
of degradation. He likewise attempts to 
expose a class whom he calls “ American 
snobs,” and whom he thinks quite as 
worthy of systematic commiseration as 
their poorer though not more debased 
neighbors. The narrative is for the most 
part skilfully managed, and the interest 
of the plot well-sustained. The scene is 
not, however, confined to this hemisphere, 
for some of the principal personages wan- 
der off to Paris, where they make a char- 
acteristic display of their folly. But we 
cannot say that this digression is an ad- 
vantage to the book. 

—Mr. Herman J. Meyer has at last 
completed his serial, named “ The United 
States Illustrated,’ and it forms two 
quite splendid volumes, one of which is 
devoted to the scenery of the East, or the 
Atlantic States, and the other to the 
West, or the States of the Valley of the 
Mississippi and the Pacific. All of the 
plates are line engravings, and many of 
them display considerable artistic mer- 
it. though a few are neither faithful as 
views nor well executed. The letter- 
press. which has been under the accom- 
plished editorial control of Mr. CHarues 
A. Dana, has been mainly furnished by 
Horace Greeley, George W. Curtis, W. 
H. Fry. Dr. Furness, C. F. Briggs, A. 
Oakey Hall, W. H. Huntington, J. M. 
Peck. Edmund Flagg, Parke Godwin, and 
others. It gives full and interesting de- 
scriptions of nearly all the prominent 
cities or towns, and famous places, in our 
country, from San Francisco to the White 
Mountains. 

—In referring, in our last number, to 
the proceedings of the “ California Acade- 
my of Science,” we stated that it had sig- 
nalized its advent to the world of science, 
by proclaiming, through a paper read by 
Dr. Gibbons, the discovery of a new ge- 
nus of viviparous fishes. But we are 
told by an intelligent correspondent, that 
the honor of this discovery belongs to 
Passed Midshipman Atonzo C. Jackson, 
lately deceased, whe discovered them on 
the 7th June, 1852, more than a year be- 
fore the memoir by Dr. Gibbons was 
read. A notice of this discovery was sent 
te Professor Agassiz, by Mr. Jackson, on 
his return to the United States, in the 
early part of September (1852), with an 
outline drawing of the fish, He sent an 
aecount of them to Professor A. on the 
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16th of the same month—ten months be- 
fore Dr. Gibbons read his paper to the 
Academy; and the P:ofessor distinctly 
states, in Silliman’s Journal, that Mr. 
Jackson is entitled to whatever scientific 
honors pertain to the discovery. 

—Among the most recent works in- 
cluded in the Classical and Standard Li- 
braries of Bohn, of which Bangs, Broth- 
ers & Co. are the agents in this city, are 
a fine edition of Wright’s translation of 
the Divina Comedia, of Dante, with a 
life of the great poet, and copious notes, 
and a translation of that amusing work, 
the Deipnosophists of Athenzeus. Both. 
volumes are well printed and edited, and 
sustain the high character which the se- 
lections of Bohn’s series have heretofore 
maintained. 

—Commander Anprew H. Foorr, of 
the United States Navy, has written, un- 
der the title of “Africa and the, Ameri- 
can Flag,” a most instructive and valu- 
able book, on the natives and colonies of 
the western coast of Africa. Mr. Foote 
was attached, in 1849, to the American 
squadron stationed on that coast, under 
our treaty with Great Britain, of 1842, 
for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
has, therefore, had ample experience of 
the subject on which he writes. His de- 
sign is to illustrate the importance of this 
squadron, the relations which its opera- 
tions bear to American interests, and to 
the rights of the American flag, and its 
effects upon the condition of Africa, in 
checking crime, and in preparing the way 
for the introduction of peace and prosper- 
ity. He divides his work into three pe- 
riods, pertaining respectively to the time 
of discovery, piracy and slaving, to the 
time of colonizing, and to the time of na- — 
val cruising. After a narrative of the 
several discoveries of the coast, and of the 
adventures of the most famous pirates 
and slavers, he describes its physical ge- 
ography, its different races, and its lead- 
ing productions. He then passes in re- 
view the attempts made by the Portu- 
guese, the English, and the Americans, to 
colonize the country, giving a full history 
of Liberia, and finally relates the doings 
of the various squadrons under the treat; 
of Washington. It is needless to add, 
that his details abound in interest; for 
the reader will guess, from the outline 
we have given, that it would scarcely be 
possible to make a dull book out of such 
materials as Mr. Foote has at hand. He. 
is a decided enemy of slave-trading, in all. 
its forms, and urges the nation to renewed 
efforts for its extinction. 

—In a brief notice of Mr. Shelton’s 
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volume of Hudson River Georgics, which 
he calls Letters from up the River, a 
few months ago, we recommended him to 
eschew all but humorous subjects in his 
future books, for humor is so unmistak- 
ably his forte that we had a doubt of his 
exploiting himself to so good advantage 
in any other direction. But he has shown 
his good sense by following his own in- 
stincts rather than our advice, and his 
next volume is romantic and pathetic. 
Crystalline; or, the Heiress of Fall 
Down Castle, by F. W. Suetton, author 
of the Rector of St. Bardolph’s, is the 
title of his last volume just pyblished by 
Scribner. Crystalline is a pure romance 
and purely written; the chief incident of 
the story is a borrowed one, from the 
legend of the Gazza Ladra, known also 
as the Maid and Magpie ; and there being 
no novelty in the denouement, the interest 
of the narrative is weakened by the ab- 
sence of a surprise. But Shakespeare 
borrowed his plots, and so have many 
story tellers and dramatists since his time. 
Mr. Shelton says that it was not wholly 
from the legend of La Gazza Ladra that 
he drew his inspiration, but his romance 
was suggested from actual observation of 
the pranks of a mischievous bird. But, 
if the incident is old, Mr. Shelton’s 
manner of using it is certainly new, and 
so is the whole machinery of his ro- 
mance. 

—A History of the Old Hundredth 
Psalm Tune, by the Rev. W. H. Haver- 
GAL, with a Prefatory Note by Bishop 
Warnwaicut, recently published by Ma- 
son & Brothers, of this city, is a very re- 
markable monograph. The history of 
this universal tune, its origin, and all the 
various changes it has undergone, form 
altogether an exceedingly curious and en- 
tertaining essay. 

—We have been making a collection. 
or rather accumulating a large pile of 
American novels, with the intention of 
making them the text of a review of our 
progress in this most prolific department 
ef literature. But the collection, though 
large, has not yet exhibited the salient 
and characteristic points we have been 
most anxiously anticipating. Our great 
American novelist has not yet cast his 
shadow before him; he is still to come, 
and we are not very sure that he is com- 
ing. It is very remarkable, and rather 
mortifying, to see the succession of novel- 
ists in England, in France, in Germany, 
and even in Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, while we have so little to boast of 
ourselves. Thackeray, Dickens and Bul- 
wer Lytton are all three contemporary 
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authors, with scores of lesser lights sur- 
rounding them, of the same order, while 
we cannot name even one popular novel- 
ist. This dearth of story-telling talent, 
in a country which numbers more‘ novel 
readers than any other in the world, is a 
defiance of the politico-economic aphorism 
that demand creates a supply. The sup- 
ply comes, to be sure, but not in a legi- 
timate manner ; the stories are furnished 
to the readers, but only as merchandise 
used to be furnished to Algerine shop- 
keepers, not by the producers, but the 
cruisers. It is not the demand of Ameri- 
can readers which caused Dickens, and 
Thackeray, and Bulwer, and Dumas, and 
Balzac, to write their novels and roman- 
ces. We might have demanded until 
doomsday before we should have got a 
supply of Dombey and Newcome, but for 
the demand of those who were willing to 
pay for their literary luxuries. In the 
meanwhile we have no lack of stories, 
such as they are, and Uncle Tom, to ap- 
— our longings until we can do better. 

rom C, SHzrHarp & Co. we have Uncle 
Sam’s Farm Fence, by W. A. Mine, an 
author who is new to us, and a title that 
does not promise much. We expect a 
prose satire, and open it and find it 
a story of “that dreadful evil—Intemper- 
ance.” Jewett & Co., of Boston, send us 
another tale on the same subject, called 
Durham Village, by Cora Linn. We 
would like to see the statistics of convert- 
ed inebriates from reading temperance 
stories. If there be any reformatory 
power in moral stories they ought to be 
very numerous. The Life and Adven- 
tures of a Country Merchant, by J. B. 
Jones, from Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 
of Philadelphia, is a very promising 
title, and the book itself is much better 
than the greater part of its class. There 
is a good deal of real Western humor, and 
some distinctly drawn, thorgh rather 
coarse characters in the Country Mer- 
chant. The local descriptions are racy 
and characteristic. But this is not strict- 
ly a novel ; the sketches are held together 
by a fine thread of story, yet they run into 
the burlesque and grotesque. The Country 
Merchant is a much better novel of Ameri- 
can manners, though, than the once much 
vaunted stories of the mythical Sealsfield. 
Tempest and Sunshine; or, Life in 
Kentucky, by Mrs. Mary J. Howmes, 
from Appleton & Co., is an attempt at a 
novel of Southwestern life, as the title 
promises. It is entitled to a more ex- 
tended notice than we can now afford to 
bestow upon it, and we defer it for an- 
other occasion. We are happy to see an 
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announcement by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
of Boston, of the charming story of 
Wensley, with which the readers of our 
Monthly are already familiar. It con- 
tained some of the most delicious and 
truthful pictures of the better kind of 
New England life that we have seen in 
print, and we are quite sure that even those 
who read it in our columns will be glad 
to renew their acquaintance with the in- 
comparable parson, and his no less incom- 
parable dusky valet. 

—Serial stories are exotics that have 
never taken root or flourished among us ; 
notwithstanding that all the great popular 
writers of England tind it to their interest 
to publish their productions in parts, 
doling out small doses of plot and char- 
acter through twenty mouths until the 
reading public becomes thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit of the author and fa- 
miliarized with all hischaracters. It was 
by this ingenious method of diffusing 
himself that Dickens achieved his first 
great success in Pickwick, and all the 
popular novelists had the sagacity to see 
the advantages of the system, and follow 
the example set them. In no other man- 
ner could the reading world have become 
so thoroughly conversant with the char- 
acters of ‘{hackeray and Dickens. But 
this palpably advantageous method of 
keeping before the public, has never been 
tried with success by any of our authors, 
except by availing themselves of the aid 
of a Magazine. None of them have yet 
had sufficient strength to stand on their 
own pins and go ahead at the same time. 
A new attempt has just been made in 
Boston by Paul Creyton, with the ad- 
vantage of a popular publisher.. We have 
read two numbersof Martin Merivale, his 
Mark, published fortnightly by Messrs. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. The commence- 
ment of the story is very promising, but 
we do not discern any origina! traits in 
the treatment or in the style. The char- 
acters are the commonplaces of fiction, 
and the illustrations are not by any 
means encouraging specimens of art. 


Reprints.—Few modern writers upon 
scientific subjects have made a wider cir- 
cle of friends than Hucu Mriuer, whose 
“ Footprints of Creation” is a favorite 
book. In his “Scenes and Legends of 
Scotland,” he scarcely sustained his repu- 
tation, and yet had that been his first 
book, it would have produced a decided 
impression. As a third attempt, we have 
now “My Schools and my Schoolmas- 
ters, or the Story of my Education,” 
which, as giving personal details, will 
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likely achieve a popularity superior to 
either of the former. Miller, it appears 
from this, is emphatically a man of the 
people.—and of a low sort of people. His 
grandfather was a buccaneer, his father a 
common sailor, and the rest of his kith 
and kin related to those reiving High- 
landers, who figure in romances as he- 
roes, but in reality are the terrors of a 
neighborhood. Yet, in spite of these dis- 
advantages, he early acquired a taste for 
reading, and became master of Gulliver’s 
Travels, the Arabian Nights, Captain 
Cook’s Voyages, and the New Testament. 
Being sent to school in one of the remote 
districts of Scotland, he showed the blood 
from which he was descended, by taking 
the teacher in hand, and giving him a 
flogging. It was thus made obvious, that 
he was not the best subject in the world 
for school discipline, and he was conse- 
quently put to trade to a stone-mason. 
Instead of laboring, however, with dili- 
gence, as other lads would have done, he 
availed himself of the opportunities of the 
quarry to study mineralogy and geology. 
A slight taste for drink, at the same time, 
interrupted his devotion both to labor and 
study. But this taste did not last long. 
His strong nature struggled against it, his 
better feelings got the mastery, and he 
began to advance at a rapid rate, in the 
acquisition of knowledge. The results of 
his self-education, the world knows in 
those admirable volumes we have alread 
mentioned. Republished by Gould 
Lincoln, Boston. 3 
-—Redfield has reprinted WarriIncToN 
W. Smytu’s “ Year with the Turk,” one 
of the most interesting sketches of travel 
in the dominion of the Sultan, which the 
war has called forth. It attempts to re- 
lieve the character of the Turks from the 
odium which has been heaped upon it by 
previous writers, by describing faithfully 
the author’s experience during a protract- 
ed journey through both European and 
Asiatic Turkey. He states, that the Turks 
are a commercial people; that they are 
exceedingly kind-hearted; that they are 
gradually improving, and that the sympa- 
thy of France and England is merited, in 
every respect. This may all be so; but 
Mr. Smyth prefixes a colored map to his 
book, showing the distribution of popula- 
tions over the Ottoman Empire, which is 
one of the most striking evidences of the 
impossibility that the Turk should main- 
tain his foothold in Europe, that can be 
imagined. It represents the whole vast 
region, from the Sea of ‘*Marmora on the 
north, and the Adriatic on the west, as in 
the possession already of the Sclaves, 
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Servians, and Bulgarians, among whom 
the Turks hold here and there a few 
scarcely visible spots. They are emphat- 
ically rari nantes in gurgite vasto, and 
how they can expect to hold possession 
of such an immense territory, in which 
they are scattered only as specks, is as- 
tonishing. Apart from all questions of 
justice, it seems to us inevitable that they 
must yield their claims, and retire into 
Asia, where they are at home. 

—The “ Church before the Flood,” by 
the Rev. Joun Cummine, D. D., has been 
reprinted by Jewett & Co., of Boston. 
It consists of an able series of disserta- 
tions, on topics suggested by the Bible 
history of the period before Noah,—such 
as the Creation, the state of Adam, the 
Curse, Abel, the first Martyr, the Primi- 
tive Wickedness, the Flood, &c. &e. Dr. 
Cummings writes with unusual vigor, and 
being of the sect of Christians known as 
evangelical, has no compromises with Ro- 
manism, High-Churchism, or Infidelity. 

—Messrs. Gould and Lincoln, of Bos- 
ton, have issued, with an introduction by 
Dr. Hrrcucockx, an interesting speculation 
on the “Plurality of Worlds.” The posi- 
tion assumed by the writer, is that the com- 
mon opinion. as to the planets and fixed 
stars being inhabited, is a mistake, rest- 
ing his argument .on the fact, that the 
material conditions of those bodies are not 
adapted to the existence of organized life. 
All the planets beyond Mars, he says, 
excluding the asteroids, are in a liquid 
state, though not from heat. Their dis- 
tance from the sun, besides, is so great, 
that the light and heat there could not 
sustain organic beings, such as exist upon 
this globe. On the other hand, of the 
inferior planets, Mercury is so near the 
sun, that human beings,‘ like ourselves, 
would scorch in it; while Mars and Ve- 
nus are the only planets apparently capa- 
ble of comfortable residence. As to the 
“ fixed stars,” which are supposed to be 
suns, their periods of revolution in their 
orbits are so enormous, that it is altogeth- 
er out of the question for any sane man 
to think of living in them; some taking 
fifty, and others a hundred years, to turn 
round, which nobody but a Methuselah 
could stand. Meanwhile, in respect to the 
satellites assigned to those stars by conjec- 
ture, let their existence first be proved, 
before we undertake to lend them inhab- 
itants. Thus, the author goes on depopu- 
lating the universe, and making this little 
earth of ours, which some have affected 
to despise, the most considerable theatre 
‘of the creative operations 

Dr. Hitchcock only partly adopts the 
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conclusions of his author; he sympathizes 
with the main purpose of “painless ex- 
tinction,” as it regards our sister planets, 
but yet retains some bowels of commis- 
eration for the fixed stars. He thinks it 
rather incredible, that amid the countless 
bodies of the universe, only a single globe, 
and that a little one, should be fit to be 
the home of rational and immortal crea- 
tures. Moreover, he wisely. suggests, 
that the organism of beings in other 
spheres, may be adapted to their external 
condition, and that if they live in a world 
of gas or water, they may have gaseous 
or ethereal bodies, and that those bodies 
may be better instruments of intellectual 
use than our heavier clods. - Does not 
Revelation, too, speak of angels, “who 
kept not their first estate, but left their 
own habitation,” probably referring to 
some of the stars. At the same time, Dr. 
Hitchcock strongly recommends the book 
to men of science and clergymen. 

Our own opinion is, that as we mortals 


Ahave a great deal to do on this earth, and 


a very short time to do it in, it is becom- 
ing that we should leave the stars to set- 
tle their own business, at least until they 
shall have given us some more authentic 
intelligence than we now have as to what 
they are at. 


Excuisn.—If a volume of poems by 
John Shakespeare were discovered by 
some sagacious Collier and it were an- 
nounced that John was a brother of the 
famous William, there would be an inter- 
est felt in the work quite apart from the 
value of the verse. Can -two prophets 
come from Nazareth? Let Mr. Fred- 
erick Tennyson answer. He has just 
published in London a volume of poems 
called Days and Hours: and however 
much a reader may wish to avoid remem- 
bering Alfred, it is impossible for him not 
to see that Frederic has not forgotten his 

at brother. The new singer is the 
oldest brother of the Laureate. There is 
nothing that can be called direct imita- 
tion in his volume, but such lines as the 
following are strictly in the modern style 
of which Keats was the first, and Alfred 
Tennyson the best, illustration : 


“Through the gaunt woods the winds are shrilling 
cold, 
Down from the rifted rack the sunbeam pours, 
Over the cold grey slopes, and stony moors ; 
The glimmering watercourse, the eastern wold, 
And over it the whirling sail o’ the mill, 
The lonely hamlet with its mossy spire, 
The piled city smoking like a pyre, 
Fetched out of shadow, gleam with light as chill.” 


This is not & distinct, although a care- 
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ful picture. It has not the irresistible 
melody, which, in poetry, seems to give 
the color and‘meaning to the words. Our 
meaning will be illustrated by comparing 
with this landscape of Frederick’s, that 
one of Alfred’s in In Memoriam, begin- 
nin 
“ Calm is the moon without a sound.” 


In this poem the dull, sad, autumnal 
landscape stretching slowly away with 
“lessening towers” to the sea, is as per- 
fect as poetry can make it. And it is so 
perfect. because the sentiment of the spec- 
tator is so intimately blended in the de- 
scription with the thing seen. This raises 
it from being a mere description, which 
would correspond to an imitation of a 
natural scene in painting, and leaves it a 
work of art. Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s 
poetry is impalpable and impersonal. He 
indulges in prosonification to a degree 
quite beyond general sympathy, but the 
warm human feelings do not play along 
his pages. He is a cultivated, pleasant 
singer—an agreeable versifier. But the 
want of some reality, something more 
substantial than graceful revery is felt 
on every page. The difference between a 
poet and a man of poetic feeling, ready 
talent, and fine cultivation, who writes 
verses, could: nowhere be better illustrated 
than by the Days and Hours of Frederick 
Tennyson, and the In Memoriam, or the 
earlier volumes of his immortal brother. 
We quote a poem from this volume, and 
a favorable specimen for our readers : 


‘ 


L 
Three hours were wanting to the noon of day, 
When long-haired Zephyrus flying from the sun, 
O’er the green-wooded uplands winged his way, 
And left the plains where freshness there was none; 
Amid the western clouds, and shadows grey 
He thought to slumber till the day was done, 
And up he clomb into a realm of wonder, 
With towers and domes, and pyramids of thunder. 


IL 


The wild birds mourned for him, the wild flowers sent 
Their sweets to call him back, they fain would 
keep; 
The trembling leaves sighed farewell as he went, 
The thunders spread their banners o’er his sleep ; 
Bilence stood sentinel before his tent, 
And hushed the earth and breathed upon the deep: 
On a gold cloud his curly head he laid, 
And dreamed of virgin buds and morning shade. 


mt. 


Three hours were sped since noon—when Zephyrus, 
free 
Of slumber, leapt up and began to sing, 
And ran and dipt his foot into the sea, 
And then an arm, and then ashining wing, 
And moved upon the waters gloriously ; 
The waters at the touch of their own King 
Quivered unto their springs with joyful fear, 
‘And made low answers silver-sweet to hear. . 
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Iv. 

The glassy ripplets first began to throng 

Each to the smooth shore like an eager hound ; 
Then a faint murmur like a whispered song 

Crept o’er the tawny sands; and then a sound 
Of a far tumult waxing near and strong; 

And then the flash and thundering rebound, 
Of powers cast back in conflict, and the moan 
Of the long-banded waters overthrown. 


—The amiable wife of Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton has printed another novel, 
called “ Behind the Scenes,” which, of 
course, is meant to let us into some more 
of the secrets of her husband’s character 
and conduct. There is not much story in it, 
but a good deal of malice, which in the 
estimation of many, will compensate for 
the want of interest in other respects. 
The hero Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars, is the 
great novelist ; his friend the Right Hon. 
Issachar Benaraby, can be no one else but 
Disraeli,—Lord Redby is the anagram of 
Lord Derby,—and Mr. Carlo Dials is 
our old acquaintance Charles Dickens. 
They are described with all of Lady Bul- 
wer’s peculiar penetration and malignity, 
which sometimes, however, rather over- 
shoots the mark, from excessive vehe- 
mence. Here, for instance, is a portrait 
of her liege-lord : 

“In the adamantine chain of Mr. Ponsonby Fer- 
rars’ selfishness, to the links of which, the complex 
miseries of OTHERS are ever appending, you develope 
the apparently contradictory, but perfectly compat- 
ible, vices of intense meanness and parsimony, with 
extreme ostentation and extravagance, which are the 
usual concomitants of the self-worshipping sensualist, 
and which is a true type of what our present social, 
or rether anti-social system, with its intellectual 
Joretiori, can, and but too often does, produce, 
namely, a solid block of vice, gnarled with villany, 
but veneered with virtue! (?) and bighly varnished 
with nypoorisy, which in these days of pretension 
and of sam, is a far more marketable and popular 
commodity than the rococo genuine article of unvar- 
nished excellence.” 


She intimates in another place that the 
distinguished writer is indebted for his 
translations of Schiller to a certain Frau- 
lein Géthekant, a German governess,— 
ugly as sin, as all governesses are in. the 
eyes of suspicious wives,—because he 
cannot himself utter “a single guttural of 
that most bronchitial language,”—mean- 
ing German. Here also is a fling at Dis- 
raeli: 


“Mr. Issachar Benaraby was gentleman of Mo- 
saic extraction, quite as clever in many things as Mr. 
Ponsonby Ferrars, and much cleverer in others: 
such as oratory, cool, off-hand impudence, and invin- 
cible good-temper; and, being equally unshackled 
by any shadow of principle, he got on briskly, with a 
sort of trade wind in society ; while bis more saturnine 
friend had often to tack and labor at the pumps to 
weather the storm his own. execrable temper and 
overbearing spirit had raised. Mr. Benaraby’s polit- 
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ical opinions (at least for the time being) were con- 
servative; but his principles (?) were decidedly free- 
trade, as they were open to, and available for, any 
and every market where they could fetch their price. 
He began bis career by a diametrically opposite road 
to his friend; for, whereas Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars 
winced under and could not brook the slightest mer- 
riment at his own expense, but tried to awe every 
one into an overwhelming deference for his august 
person, Mr. Benaraby more wisely preferred the 
‘short cut to popularity,’ and rather sought to be 
langhed at than otherwise, being of Cardinal de 
Retz’s opinion, that— 
‘Qui fait rire esprit, est Maitre du Coeur.’ 

And, besides, he was well aware that if he devoted 
his exterior to the laughing hyznas of society, and 
allowed them their mirth at all his ruffles and his 
ringlets, and the other tomfooleries of his costume, it 
only made his wit and wisdom, by the force of con- 
trast, tell with double effect, like the withering polit- 
ical sarcasms of the Neapolitan ‘ Policcinello,’ which 
come trebly barbed from so unexpected and grotesque 
& source,” 


Of Dickens, we have this account, with 
which we close our selections of scandal : 


“ Opposite to him sat, as if not quite at his ease on 
so fine a chair, and in so aristocratic a room, a Mr. 
Carlo Dials, another star of the literary hemisphere, 
who, having graduated about the streets, his pavé 
pictures were unsurpassed; he had obtained the 
sobriquet of the Aldgate Aristophanes—the pot- 
house Plutarch would have been more appropriate. 
Like the rest of Mr. Ponsonby Ferrars’s clique, 
he thought to redeem by printed morality and phil- 
anthropic fine sentiments the practical immorality of 
his own life, and the arid absence of all good feeling, 
He was not agreeable in society, as he always, like 
the beggars, app d to be keeping any stray good 
thing that he might chance to pick up till he got 
home, when it was duly ‘booked:’ or it might be 
that his hair, of which he had an immense profusion, 
overlaid his brains, and that that made him appear 
stupid.” 

—NMiss Mitrorp appears, in the even- 
ing of life, in a new volume of tales, en- 
titled “Atherton, and other Tales,” which 
aypeer to have been written under great 
physical disabilities. About two years 
ago, she was thrown from a pony-chaise, 
by which accident she was so crippled, as 
to have been obliged to keep her room 
since, almost unable to rise, or lift one 
foot before the other. Even in writing, 
she was obliged to have the ink-glass 
held for her, in order to enable her to 
drop the pen in the ink. Yet, in this en- 
feebled state, she composed Atherton, by 
far the longest of any of her stories. It 
is a wonderful instance of the power of 
the mind over the body. We do not see 
that it is inferior, in any respect, to any 
of her previous writings, while it is 
marked by many of the same character- 
istics,—the genial descriptions of English 
scenery and country life, the natural and 
hearty sentiment, the quiet touches of 
feeling, and the cordial sympathy, with 
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genuine character. As a story, it has 
few incidents, which are rather affecting 
than animated, but the conversations are 
always lively, and the moral tone excel- 
lent. The heroine, Katy, a farmer’s 
daughter, who suddenly becomes a prince- 
ly heiress, the gossiping mother, Mrs. 
Bell, the noble old matron, the grand- 
mother, the kindly old bachelor lawyer, 
the embarrassed noblemen, are all drawn 
with remarkable fidelity and discrimina- 
tion of portraiture. The other tales have 
already appeared in one of the English 
annuals. 

—Few writers on musical subjects are 


“better known than Henry F. Cuortry, 
London 


long the musical critic of the 
Atheneum, whose most recent work 
is called “Modern German Music: 
Recollections and Criticisms.” It is a 
record of experiences obtained during 
several visits to the north and south of 
Germany, in the study of the art in which 
he is a distinguished connoisseur. His 
opinions are freely expressed. and will not 
give satisfaction to all classes of critics ; 
but they are always intelligent, and seem- 
ingly unbiased. He thinks Gliick the 
greatest of opera composers, compares 
Handel to Shakespeare, discovers defects 
in Beethoven, and does not quite share in 
the orthodox admiration of Mozart. But 
the feminiscences of Mr. Chorley are more 
agreeable than his criticisms, especially 
those relating to his beloved friend, Men- 
delssohn. Here is a description of the 
great composer, as he first saw him: 

“I thought then, as I do now, his face one of the 
most beautiful which has ever been seen. No por- 
trait extant does it justice. A Titian would have 
generalized, and, out of its many expressions, made 
up one which, in some sort, should reflect the many 
characteristics and humors of the .poet—his earnest 
seriousness—his childlike truthfulness—his clear, cul- 
tivated intellect—his impulsive vivacity. The Ger- 
man painters could only invest a theatrical, thought- 
ful-looking man, with that serious cloak which plays 
so important a part on the stage, and in the portraits 
of their country ; and conceive the task accomplished, 
when it was not so much as begun. None of them 
has perpetuated the face with which Mendelssohn 
listened to the music in which he delighted, or the 
face with which he would crave to be told again some 
merry story, though he knew it already by heart. I 
felt, in that first half hour, that in him there was no 
stilted sentiment—no affected heartiness; that he was 
no sayer of deep things, no searcher for witty ones ; 
but one of a pure, sincere intelligence—bright, eager, 
and happy, even when most imaginative. Perhaps 
there was no contemporary at once strong, simple, 
and subtle enough, to paint such a man, with such a 
countenance.” 

—We had to think that Dean 
Milman’s “ History of Christianity ” was 
to have no sequel, when we were sur- 
prised to see one announced, under the 
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title of “ History of Latin Christian- 
ity ; including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. It is a con- 
tinuation of the old work, inasmuch as it 
begins with the period of time in which 
the former closed, but it is still a com- 
plete work in itself. A brief introduc- 
tion, going over the history of the religion 
in Rome, during the first four centuries, 
in which much use is made of the recent- 
ly discovered “ Hippolytus,” is a fitting 
connection of the two books. By Latin 
Christianity, the author means the Chris- 
tianity which was adopted in the city of 
Rome,.and then spread over the greater 
part of the Roman world, distinguishing 
it from Greek Christianity, which was the 
first form which the religion of Jesus took 
during the years of its promulgation. 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, he re- 
gards as the chief founders of its doc- 
trine and discipline. He describes at 
large the character and influence of these 
men, and the modifications which were 
gradually introduced into the ancient 
faith by the institutions of the Roman 
world. His narrative is always clear, 
though diffuse, and sometimes eloquent, 
while his opinions are unusually liberal 
for one who occupies a post of high digni- 
ty in an established church. The princi- 
pal events have been already treated in 
English by the masterly hand of Gibbon, 
and in German by Mosheim and Nean- 
der; but Dr. Milman is so fine a scholar, 
and such an agreeable writer, that his 
history may be welcomed as a valua- 
ble addition to the literature of the pe- 
riod. 

—It is impossible not to suppose that 
the English are direct descendants from 
Nimrod, for they are the “ mightiest hunt- 
ers” on the face of the earth. Not only 
at home, but in the remotest regions in 
which man can live, they manifest this 
controlling propensity. They shoot on 
the Moors, they shoot in Scotland, they 
go to Norway to shoot, they penetrate 
Africa to shoot, they cross the ocean, and 
visit our western prairies to shoot, and 
they ascend the mountains of Asia to 
shoot. But, what is better than the 
shooting, they describe the countries 
through which they shoot, and furnish 
the world with admirable volumes. One 
of the latest of these is Cot. MarkHam’s 
“ Shooting in the Himalayas,” which is 
a journal of sporting adventures in Chi- 
nese Tartary, Thibet, and Cashmere. It 
is written with much animation, and, 
though it does not pretend to be any thing 
more than a book for men who may have 
a fondness for hunting tigers, conveys a 
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vast amount of entertaining knowledge 
to the general reader. 


Frencu.—M. Atrrep Netrement 
has prepared two volumes, called a “ His- 
tory of Literature during the Restora- 
tion” (LZ Histoire de la Littérateur sous la 
Restauration”), which traces the move- 
ment of ideas in France, from the begin- 
ning of the present century to 1830, and 
forms an admirable complement to the 
numerous political histories of the same 
period which have lately been published. 
Few epochs are more interesting, and 
none more important to a full under- 
standing of our modern intellectual ten- 
dencies. 

M. Nettement begins his work with the 
great literary reaction which marked the 
advent of the present era, when Chateau- 
briand, M. de Bonald, and: Joseph de 
Maistre, laid the foundations of the new 
monarchical and religious school in France. 
He then describes the literary condition 
under the empire, which issued in two ri- 
val philosophic schools,—that of spiritual 
rationalism, under Roger Collard, from 
whom came Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, 
and Jouffroy ; and that of catholicism, 
under M. Frayssinous, from whom came 
the later catholicism of Lamennais sand 
others. The author then describes the 
poets of the period—Hugo, Delavigne, 
Alfred De Vigny—each of whom he char- 
acterizes at length. Passing to the histo- 
rians, he analyzes the merits of Guizot, 
Thiers, Miguet, &c., and then the political 
writers, such as Canel, Paul Louis Con- 
ria, when he concludes with a view of the 
theatre, and a general estimate of the in- 
tellectual value of the age of which he ' 
speaks. M. Nettement is a clear and vig- 
orous writer, but quite too conservative 
in his sympathies for our taste. 

—“The Desert and Soudan” (Le Desert 
et le Soudan) is the nameof a new book of 
African travel, by Count D’Escaykac pr 
LauTurg, recording the adventures of some 
eight years’ wanderings in ‘the immense 
plains which stretch from Algiers to the 
10th degree of latitude, and are called Sa- 
hara, or Soudan. The volumes contain, 
besides the usual incidents of travel, some 
new and original observations upon Is- 
lamism, and a curious study of the differ- 
ent races which people North Africa. In 
respect to the latter, indeed, nothing 
seems to have escaped the author. Their 
manners, their religions, their politics, and 
their past histories, have been analyzed 
and grouped with patient observation and 
skill. The influences of climate upon the 
instincts, habits, and laws of nations, 
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give the writer occasion for remarks 
which will be found, we think, useful 
illustrations of the steps by which man- 
kind advances from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion. The style of this work is clear,—a 
Frenchman can hardly write obscurely,— 
lively, and precise, but better in its scien- 
tific than in its narrative parts, which are 
too reserved and succinct. 

—A young gentleman—M. De Ferrt- 
ERE LE VayeR—who was secretary to 
the French embassy to China, has given 
the results of his visit to the Celestials, 
in a work called “ A French Embassy in 
China (“‘ Une Ambassade Frangaise en 
Chine”). We should rather say, the re- 
sults of his observations, than of his offi- 
cial life, for there is little diplomacy, and 
a great deal of actual life in his book. It 
cannot be said that there is much which is 
new in his book, and what there is, seems 
to come with more authenticity from one 
in his position, than from ordinary tray- 
ellers. 

—M. Emmanvet ve Lerne entertains 
us with a study of men who are not only 
great men, but lovers (“Amoureuses et 
Grands Hommes”), and thus parades the 
attachments to women of Moliére, Goethe, 
Richelieu, and others, in a kind of sketch 
half romance and half biography. Like 
all specimens of “ amphibology,” as Col. 
Benton has it, it is somewhat disa 
able, an uninstructed reader not knowing 
two thirds of the time what is romance 
and what truth. For our part, we de- 
test this mingling of truth and fiction, 
and greatly prefer an entire and down- 
right, to a concealed or painted falsc- 
hood. 

—Luther is for the most part remem- 
bered only as the great religious reform- 
er; but M. A. Scuerrerr, of Stuttgardt, 
presents him in a scarcely less important 
light, in an account of his labors in aid of 
popular education (“ De PInfluence de 
Luther sur ? Education du Peuple”). 
He shows, that the same strong arm 
which shook the walls of Rome, was 
equally’efficient in pushing forward the 
enlightenment of the masses. He organ- 
ized schools even more rapidly than he 
disorganized churches, seeing in the for- 
mer the surest and best means of supply- 
ing the place of the latter, and of secur- 
ing in perpetuity the advantages of the 
immense movement he had in hand. 

—One of the best books on Russia that 
we have read, is by M. Cuarites DE 
Saint-Juxien (“Voyage Pittoresque en 
Russie”), who appears to have spent 
many years in exploring the domestic life 
of the Muscovites. As his title indicates, 
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he has little to do with the politics of the 
empire, though he does not neglect to 
glance at it now and then; his descrip- 
tions consisting mainly of pictures of pop- 
ular manners and external aspects. What 
goes on from day to day, among the peo- 
ple, is what we learn from him, and not 
the supposed secrets of cabinets and poli- 
cies of the Czar. His travels begin amid 
the splendors of St. Petersburg, and end 
(where the travels of a good many Rus- 
sians themselves end) in the icy solitudes 
of Siberia; but on the way, we are ta- 
ken over Finland, as far as Torneo, the 
most northern city, thence to Archange’, 
where a grand snow-storm is brilliantly 
described ; then down to Moscow, the an- 
cient fortress of the Czars, then along the 
course of the Wolga into Central Russia, 
to Astrakan and its fairs, to-Kazan and 
its fortress, and finally to the Caucasus, 
and its mysterious mountains. As a 
study of the various races embraced in 
the Russian empire, this book has great 
value, and we are sure must havegbeen 
written before the recent war was de- 
clared, it is so free from the prejudices 
which every Englishman and Frenchman 
holds it to be his duty to express in re- 
gard to the Russians. 

—A second volume of M. Sarnt Marc 
Gyrarvin’s Recollections of Voyages and 
Studies (Souvenirs de Voyages a 
@’ Etudes), is not as strictly uniform as 
the first, to which we have formerly al- 
luded. It opens with Celtic Traditions, 
then passes to Friendship among the Scy- 
thians, next to a picture of Barbarous and 
Feudal society, next are a series of chap- 
ters on Christianity among the Germans, 
and finally a miscellany about Gregory 
of Tours, the Romance of Reynard the 
Fox, the Danish tradition of Hamlet, the 
Pucelle of Chapelaine and Voltaire, and a 
dissertation on the right to labor. These 
several subjects are from pieces contribu- 
ted to the daily papers, and are treated 
somewhat popularly, yet with unquestion- 
able learning. 


German.—Any one who looks into the 
Moriscoes in Spain (Die Moriskos in 
Spainen), of A. L. Von Rocuan for an 
interesting history of the Moorish domi- 
nation in Spain will not be disappointed, 
but he will do better to refer at once to 
Count de Circonet’s Histoire des Mores 
Mudejares et des Morisques, from which 
the greater part of it is translated directly 
without acknowledgment. Indeed the 
translation in many parts is so faithful 
that typographical errors and all appear 
in the German version just as they stand 
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in the French. The whole work, howev- 
er. does not belong to M. de Circonet, for 
there are forty pages out of the four hun- 
dred which belong probably to the.reput- 
ed author; but in these forty pages are a 
half-dozen grave historical mistakes. 

—If the German public does not know 
as much about the United States as many 
of our own citizens, it cannot be for the 
want of books on the subject. The latest 
of these that we have seen is the “ Travels 
between the Hudson and the Mississippi,” 
——. zwischen Hudson und 
Mississippi) by Moritz Buscue, who 
appears to have spent some years in 
America, especially about Cincinnati and 
its neighborhood. He writes intelligibly 
of our affairs, without prejudice, and for 
the most part in approval. We have not 
found’ much that is new in the work, al- 
though the author proves himself a dili- 
gent observer and an acute critic. The 
chapter which has interested us most is 
an elaborate one on Negro Melodies, in 
which some twenty or thirty of the most 
popular negro songs, such as “Oh, Su- 
sannah,” “ Uncle Ned,” “ Rosa Lee,” &c., 
are translated into the German. - 

—wN. J. Anperson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Swedish naturalists, who was 
appointed by the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Stockholm to accompany the 
Swedish Circumnavigation, has published 
a highly interesting description of this ex- 
pedition under the title “ Hine Welt-Um- 
segelung,” -published by C. B. Lorck in 
Leipzig. This work is to be considered 
as a precursor to one which will embody 
the purely scientific results of this expe- 
dition. 

—Americans need go abroad no longer 
for all their German literature, seeing that 
a new literary Magazine has been set on 
foot by some Germans of Milwaukee. It 
is called the Atalantis, and is highly re- 
spectable both in its appearance and its 
contents. American, German and miscel- 
laneous topics are discussed in its pages 
with dignity and talent. Among the arti- 
cles we remark an introductory on the 
literary prospects of the United States, 
with some fine discriminating observations 
on our national character, an essay on the 
Pacific railroad, a treatise on the school 
system of Michigan, a translation of Dr. 
Franklin’s letter on slavery, a new novel, 
and a pleasant dissertation on the devil, 
considered esthetically, or as that personage 
appears in books. One can scarcely believe 
it, as he reads this periodical in German, 
that a few years since, the place where it 
is now published, was a favorite camping- 
ground of the wild Indians. 
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FINE ABTS. 

The immigrants from the old world 
who enrich usmost by their contribu- 
tions to our prosperity, are the artists, 
whose elemental speciality we most need. 
It is an easy thing, for those who are wil- 
ling, to dig a canal, or lay a rail, but to 
add a grace or an ornament to social life 
is not so easy, let the will be never so 
strong. It is one of those cases where 
the will does not always find the way. 
The artistic instinct, though it comes by 
nature, is of little value without proper 
cultivation ; and that is the point where 
we most feel our need of reinforcement 
from the old world. We have plenty of 
genius for art in the rough, but the re- 
quisite polishing to give it value is what 
we have not an abundance of. Every 
artist, therefore, who comes here to better 
his fortune and give us the benefits of his 
talent, is of greater value than whole ship 
loads of hod-carriers. 

The engraved portrait of Thackeray 
which hung in the shop-windows last 
spring—the original of which belongs to 
Lord Ashburton—and that of Tennyson, 
the Italian head which all his lovers have 
studied with delight in the Boston edition 
of his poems, and an earlier head of 
Willis prefixed to the illustrated edition 
of his poetry, have made us familiar with 
the work of Samuel Lawrence, an Eng- 
lish artist whose name has long been 
familiar to us as one of the most eminent 
of his profession. He has recently ar- 
rived among us, personally introduced by 
the pleasantest letters, which say nothing 
good of him that his performances since 
his arrival have not fully justified. His 
portfolio is enriched by a three-quarter 
length sketch of Thomas Carlyle, pre- 
senting a likeness of the man which no 
sympathetic student of his works would 
fail instantly to acknowledge, even had 
he never seen the original ; and a head of 
Rogers, the last of a generation of great 
poets. These works of Lawrence’s are in 
crayon. That of Rogers is a sketch for 
a picture which he painted last year in 
London. Since he has been here he has 
been engaged upon several heads, and 
among them that of the historian Ban- 
croft. Lawrence has not lost his eye nor 
his hand, as some singers lose their voices, 
in crossing the sea. The same qualities 
of surprising likeness, arising from subtle 
perception of the essential character of 
the subject, distinguish them all. There 
is a vitality, a reality, an individual spirit 
about them, which assure the spectator 
that he is seeing the very meaning of 
the person represented: Like all gen- 
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uine workers, he res nature too 
much to flatter, but, like all true artists, 
he detects the peculiar charm of every 
countenance. It is the result of long 
study and observation educating the 
natural eye. A man is born a portrait 
painter as he is born a poet. First, there 
is the eye to perceive things as they are 
and not as they seem ; then there is the 
hand to obey fearlessly the direction. of 
the thought. The young men and young 
women go to the exhibition of the acad- 
emy, and are very gently witty upon the 
“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” “ Portrait of 
a Lady.” which devorate those walls. But 
Titian, Leonardo, Velasquez, Rubens, Van- 
dyck, were portrait-painters. They un- 
derstood the scope and meaning of that 
department of their art. Their portraits 
are not only individual emperors, doges, 
and burgomasters, but they are also 
Spain, Venice, and Germany. They are 
among the great shrines of travel and 
study. Raphael’s portraits of Popes Ju- 
lius Second, and Leo Tenth, are ranked 
with the Transfiguration and the Foligno 
by all lovers and amateurs. They show 
the same genius, conscience, and skill. 

Next month, on the commencement of 
a New Volume, we shall present the 
public with an engraved portrait of the 
author of the Potiphar Papers, from a / 
drawing by Mr. Lawrence, the first one 
he executed in this country, and the 
best among ail the capital ones we have 
seen by him. This will be the first in- 
stallation in ovr VALHALLA, but it will be 
succeeded by a portrait monthly—some 
en buste and some full length, executed in 
the best style of engraving. of the contrib- 
utors to our Monthly. 
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